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ABSTRACT 


At the heart of the continuing controversy in Viet Nam 
is a revolutionary struggle for political order and unity which 
remains incomplete and has consumed the vitality of the Viet- 
namese for more than two decades. The fundcmental changes 
in the structure of politics which have developed in Viet Nam 
over the past forty years are the essence of revolution. How 
and why this revolution occurred and the significance of the 
Vietnamese experience is germane to a more perceptive 
understanding of revolution in general. The historical anal- 
ysis is carried only through the final years of World War I. 
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publish independently the results of such research. 


This report on the origins of the revolutionary forces appearing in Vietam was prepared 
at Princeton Unis.rsity's Center of International Studies under subcontract between CRESS 
and the university. 


Dr. McAlister's historical] analysis focuses on the events of the 1930's and 1940's in 
Vievnam to identify the origins of the revolutionary torces inv ‘ved. not only in decolonization 
but also in the restructuring of the Vietnamese social order. His study contributes to a 
better understanding of the nature and scope of the dislocations and difficulties exporienced 
by the \ '»mamese as they move toward rebuilding their society for participation in the modern 
world, 
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PROLOGUE 


REVOLUTION [IN VIET NAM IN PERSPECTIVE 


Understanding the politics of Viet Nam requires an understanding of revoiuticn. The rea- 
sonisclear. Fc more than a ger eration Viet Nam has been convulsed by a protracted revolu- 
tion which began in August 1945, amidst the chaotic cc"lapse of Japan's wartime occupation of 
French Indochina, and is yet to be concluded. Revolutionary strife in Viet Nam was at first 
focused on the elimination of colonial rule though even during the first Indochina War, 1947- 
1954, the important point was not merely driving the French from the country, but deciding 
who would succeed to France's 86 years of pelitical control. Tragically, the first Indochina 
War did not result in any decisive answer to this question of succession; instead, it ended in u 
standoff between those with opposing concevts of political rule. At the heart of their continuing 
controversy is a struggle for a political order which can unify the Vietnamese people—if they 
are to be unified at all. Here is a revolu-ion which remains incomplete and whic» has con- 
sumed the vitality of the Vietnamese for more than two decades as they have tried is effect 
basic changes in the structure of their politics *"d achieve a unified political order. 


By 1954, after seven years of revolutionary conflict, two competitor governments 
emerged, each ..aiming to be the sole legitimate government for all the Vietnamese people, yet 
each controlling only about half the territory of the country. When these two governments— 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam in Hanoi and the Republic of Viet Nam in Saigon—with- 
drew into separate territories divided at the seveateenth parallel by the Geneva Conference of 
1954, the Western powers expected them to act like separate .u.ation-states instead of adver- 


saries in a revolutionary war. . . but this did not happen. Neither government has denied 
that "reunification" is its ultimate goal and there has been little reason to expect that they 
would. 1 


The war now raging ip Viet Nam is a co. ‘imation of the pattern of conflict launched during 
the first Indochina War; it is not a war being fought between ‘wo separate nations but it is a 
revolutionary struggle within one nation. More conspicuously than in wars between nations, 
revolutionary war is a "'contimiation of politics by other means." It is a competition between 
two or more governments, each of which wants to become the sule legitimate government of a 
people. In’ 16s between nations, political objectives are usually sought by destroying the a .- 
tary power of a adversary, but in revolutionary wars political goals are sought more directly. 
The focus of comlict is to eliminate the political structure of an opponent and replace it with 
a political structure of one's own. 


With a viable p litical structure a government can lose much of its regular military 
strength, and even nwch of ita territory, yet stil! continue to bs a serious competitor tn a 
revolutionary war. ‘ithout a viable political structure linking it to the people, a government 
tmav exiat in name but +t in fact. It cannot rally a peopl behind it because it will have no 
dependable means of sh: ing power and influence with those who participate in its behalf. 
Since it will be unable to .in the political commitment of the people and deny their support to 
the adversary, a government without this political structure will have missed the essence of 
victory in revolutionary confli-t. 


oa 


Before 1954, the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam (:.anoi) had established a very extensive 
politi:a: organization in areas south of the seventeenth parallel, and felt that this entitled it to 
influence there, despite its agreement to withdraw regular troops from the region. Hani had 
expected to recoup this influcace through the elections called for in the final declaration of the 
Geneva Conference, kh: when they failed to materialize in 1956 the northern regime net only 
demeastrated its considerable strength in the south >v guerrilla terrorism, but also began to 
expnd it.2 In response, the Republic of Viet Nam in the south has asserted, with accuracy, that 
it is under attack and that its sovereignty ‘s threatened by a Communist government in northern 
Viet Nam. Behind these asgertions, however, is the implicit admission that the southern 
republic cannot command the loyalties or mobilize the energies of enough of the population 
south of the seventeenth parallel to rule even tiat portion of Vietnamese territory. 


This impotence of the southern republic has been attributed to subversion from the north, 
which over the years has grown into a large-scale military infiltration.’ Yet, as has been 
made clear by U.S. efforts in clearing northern units from sreas of the countryside, the Re- 
public of Viet Nam has xot had any really effective political institutions for uniting the rural 
population v“thin a central government. Without such institutions it seers unl.ely that purely 
military achievements can be consolidated into any viable political order in southern Viet Nam 
on other than Communist terms. Nor does it seem that anything more than a stalemate be- 
tween the military force of the United States and the political- military potency of the Commu- 
nists can be hoped for; on the contrary, a much less favorable outcome remains a distinct pos- 
sibility. ¢ 


Since the war now being waged in southern Viet Nam is a continuation of the revolutionary 
war begun in 1945, the absence of effective potitical institutions there has been a decisive con- 
sideration. Indeed, revolutionary wars occur because a substantial portion of a population ia 
alienated from the prevailing political stru.‘ure and no longer accepts the legitimacy of an in- 
cumbent government. After World War I, such a war broke wut in Viet Nam because a well- 
organized political movement, the Viet Minh, led « determined effort to bloc’ the reimpoaition 
of Frenc:. colonial rule over the couatry. In launching the Democratic Republic of Viet Narn in 
1945, the Viet Minh claimed that it was the legitimate government of the Vietnamese perme. 
But not all Vietnamese accepted this claim. While those that opposed the Viet Minh were, 
initially, few and ineffectual, the majority of the \ otnamese were simply uncommitted to any 
political movement. In the vast rural areas of the country where more than 80 percent of the 
people lived, there were no political instian. ng through whi’ they could participate in politics 
beyvnd their village or develop & commitment to a nation ,. vernment. 


The French interpreted this lack of popular cormmitment to mean that they ~oculd easily 
crush the Viet Minh by force withou. having to accord it anv long-term recognition as a legiti- 
mate political entity. Yet they did not calculate on the strength of the Viet Minh's political 
structure in the areas of the countryside under control, nor did the French try to eliminate 
this structure by replacing it with a muie effective on of their own. As pressures of French 
and Viet Minh military operitions mounted, it became increasingly necessary for the rural 
pcpulation to make a political commitment in order to secure protection from one side or the 
other. Since the Viet Minh's political structure was sore immediately accessible and offered 
mor. predictable political rewards than that of the French, it was the chief beneficiary of the 
intensification of the conflict. 


Despite th ir lack of success, the French were not unaware of the need to establish a 
political alternative to the Vict Minh But since they had made no preparation befor. or dur- 
ing World War fi for the eventual self-government of Viet Nam, the French had scant political 
resources to iall back upon. They had to base their political alternative not only on the 
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population in areas which vere centroUed by the French Army, especially in the cities and 
towns, but alzothe ruralpockets inhabited by religious groups (Catholics in the north and ad- 
herents of folk religions in the south) opposed to the Viet Minh. Known as the State of Viet 
Nam and ied by the vestigial Emperor Bac Dai, this political alternative had as its bedrock a 
small Vietnamese upper class which had been formed through French colonial institutions. 
Moat of the Viet Minh leadership also was part of this upper class, but, unlike those who joined 
with the French, they hud received fewer social and political rewards. Since these Viet Minh 
leaders saw French rule as a barrier to their aspirahons, they were impatient for independ- 
ence and sought it through revolution. 


In building an alternative to ci@ Viet Minh's revolutionary movement, the French 
found that the Vietnamese upper class provided a shaky foundation. This group did not have the 
coherence and strength of a well-established ruling class; internecine squabbles prevented it 
from providing effective politica: leadership, while its social and cultural status made it so 
distant from the mass of the peopi# in the countrvysidé ...at it could not communicate with them 
easily. But the greatest shortcoming of this French-oriented upper class lay in its restricted 
concept of politics. its members seemed not to realize that they would have to fore new 
political links with the village population if the State of Viet Nam were w develop the power to 
become a serious competitor in revolutionary war instead of being just a dependency of France. 
They seemed to believe, along with the French, that force alone was sufficient to destroy the 
Viet Minh. Some, however, were conscious of the political dimension of the conflict, but they 
concluded that needed actions could not be taken unless the French gave the State of Viet Nam 
its full independence. Becu:se they did not recognize that independence from F rance or dom- 
inance over the Viet Minh required them to develop superior political strength, these protest- 
ers simply withdrew fro’ politics altogether and became attentistes or ‘'those who waited" on 
the sidelines of the war. > 


Though the State of Viet Nam was a government without a political structure with which to 
knit together the villager and towns and develop a widespread popular commitment in the coun- 
tryside, it was not powerless. Its power lay in the supers:ructure vu! Vietnamese society, not 
in the village substructure. In the cities, where the small modern enclave created by the 
French gave the appearance of a government in action, there was power to be had from indus- 
try, commerce, education, social services, and trained personnel. But this power could not 
be projected into the countryside except as military force. So during the nights the world out- 
side of th. towns and cities became the domain of the Viet Minh—except for those areas con- 
trolled by the Freuch Army and the slowly emerging army of the State of Viet Nam. These 
areas were not inconsiderable; they included the Mekong Delta in the south, the south central 
plateau inhabited by che montagnards ard, until 1952-53, the Red River Delta in the north. 
Within these areas, participation in the politics of the State of Viet Nam was significant. Abou‘ 
a million people registered to vote in the elections of 1953, and by 1954 there were more than 
300,060 Vietnamese fighting alongside 79,000 regular French troops, and about 68,000 Legion- 
naires and Africans against approximately 400,000 in the Viet Minh ranks. § 


Even with the aid of the United States, the power of the State of Viet Nam, together with 
tha: of France, was never sufficient to defeat the Viet Minh. Yet it was enough to prolong the 
war for seven years, until 1954; and then there was adequate strength to g~* a favorable par- 
tition of the country, including a substantial evacuation of Viet Minh forces from the south. 1 
After a successful struggle to eject the French in 1955-56, the south became the domain of the 
Republic of Viet Nam—the successor to the State of Viet Nam. Now, nearly a decade and a 
half later, the revolutionary conflict continues along much the same lines as in earlier years. 
Like its predecessor. the Republic of Viet Nam is trying to stop the Communists’ expansion of 
their revolutionary political structure by force. Even now there {s Httle recognition that this 


expansion of a new political structur. throughout the countryside is effecting a revolution, al- 
though it is forming the basis ior a more sustained military effort against the Republic of Viet 


The Communists are not simply trying to eliminute their adversary by force. “hey are 
trying to win the political commitment of the mass of the people in the countryside and there-~ 
by deny legitimacy to the Republic of Viet Nam as a rc, resentative government of the Viet- 
namese people, To achieve this commitment, the Communists are not primarily concerned 
with increasing the welfare of the peasant villagers but are i.ying to forge them into a politi- 
cai ommunity~one which commands loyalties because it rewards performance by fostering 
upward mobility in a hierarchical political structure. Through such mobility, we villager can 
find a more predictable access to the attributes of modernity (i.e., lieracy, technical skills, 
organizational ability, and so forth) and the rewards of political power than th~~ yh any other 
governmental structure in Viet Nam. From this mobilization of the potentiai power cf the 
peasants and a sharing of governmental authority with them, changes have been occurring in 
Vietnamese politics which are the very substance of revolution. 


Revolution in essence is change, but there is very little agreement as to how much and 
what kind of change constitutes revolution. Despite, or perhaps because of, their profound 
character, social and political changes in Viet Nam have not usually been descrived as revolu- 
tionary. Unfortunately, the vocabulary wi. which an understanding of revolution is expressed 
has not been closely identified with the characteristics of a protracted revolution in a develop- 
ing society. Yet, because of its protractedness, the events of two decads9 of upheaval in Viet 
Nam have cast in bold relief many aspects of revolution often obscured in the faster moving 
revolutions of our time. 


This onflict—first between the Viet Minh and the French-led State of Viet Nam and now 
vLetween two *"..mamese republics—has shown once again that revolution is not merely the 
overthrowing of an old regime. It is a competition between opposing concepts of political 
community for a monopoly. or legitimacy, in holding power. And rarely can an alternative — 
revolutionary —-government emerge as a competitor to the prevailing regime for political ie- 
gitimacy unless ‘t sets forth new vays of mobilizing and sharing power. 'n aitempting to es- 
tablish such a new legitimacy, the revolutionaries are changing the structure of politi. to 
conform to a new concept of political community —a change in the way who gets what, when, and 
how. 8 


In this book, e.aphasis is placed on revolution as being a permanent change in the struc- 
ture of politics which results in new ways of mohilizing ~~’ sharing power. These two quali- 
tative changes in managing political power are intimately related in the revolutionary proc - 
ess, if revolutionaries arc to mobilize the popular strength to supersede an incumbent re- 
gime, it seems clear that they must develop new forms for participation in politics. In order 
that a potent following may be won to the revolutionary cause, new types of political status, 
institutions, and ideology will be a necessity. Through new institutions—such as revolutionary 
committees and assemblies, as well as military units and mobilization groups- ‘ndiviauals will 
have an opportunity to achieve a greater share of power as their participation contributes to 
revolutionary goals. Only when such institutional links reach out into the society and create 
political opportunities thai are qualitatively different from those of the incumbent regime can 
revolutionaries mobilize increasing amounts of political power. Sustained by an effective 
ideology which rationalizes this mobilization of pewer and vnich dramatiz ~ the presumed in- 
justices of the incumbent regime, a revoluuonary government ca establish its legitimacy and 
gein increasing compliance with its will 
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A crucial measure of the «... ~t to which changes in the structure of politics are likely to 
occur during a revolution is the amount of popular strength required to overthrow an incum- 
bent. if these changes—in political status, institutions, and ideology -~are nct far-reaching 
enough to accommodats thoge alienated from an incumbent regime, the potential for revolu- 
tion may still exist, even though a new revolutionary government has taken control of a coun- 
try. From this perspective, revolutionary potential can be said <o exist when there ie a gap 
between the demands made upen a government and its performance to meet them. A possible 
shortcoming of this definition is its implication that all societies have gome potential for rev-~ 
olution—an implication which nevertheless seems useful for analytical purpeses, since it calls 
attention to the fact that incumbent governments usually try to establish political relationships 
which in some measure meet the demands placed upon them. When incumbents cannot respond 
with political changes that are extensive enough to satisfy popular demands, they will usually 
try to contain revolutic..ury potential by force and maintain themselves in power against the 
popular will. 


Whatever its extent, revolutionary potential will not be translated into revolution unless 
it is specifically exploited by revo... donaries--those who are potential members of the pre- 
vailing political elite yet are denicd or thwarted from participation ix it and who excel in ar- 
ticulating demands left unfulfilled by the incumbents. In order to have political protests go 
beyond random events such as riots, etrikes, demonstrations, or peasant revolts, the revolu- 
tionaries must establish an opposition political structure—a revolutionary structure —within 
the gap between demands and performance, which will be called revolutionary space. The 
term "revolutionary space" wili be used here as an approximate synonym for revolutionary 
potential, except that it will indicate where the revolutionary potential lies in a society, i.e., 
in rural areas where demands for agvartan reform are going unheeded or among urban dweli 
ers where protests for new policies have emerged, and so forth. Clearly, the goal of revolu- 
tonaries will be to exploit the gaps of revolutionary space by advancing their revolutionary 
structure until it undercuts the exiating t.gime and becomes the legitimate government of a 
peoole. 


Some observers believe that there has beon no revolution in Viet Nam. They conclude 
that the countr’’ hag undergone =n anticolonial revolt which has now been followed by an inter- 
national war between two distinct Viemamese states. The thesis of this study rejects this 
opinion and maintains that? ‘amental changes in tue structure of politics have occurred in 
Viet Nam cover the past fo © decades which are the essence of revolution. Moreover, the book 
has been written in the belief that Viet Nam's experience has much to contribute to an under - 
standing of revciution in general, because events there have challenged many commonly held 
assumptions about the revoiutionary process. By a detailed study of the new ways of mebiliz- 
ing and sharing power that developed in Viet Nam during the 1930's and 1940's, this bok will 
try tu explain how and why revolution occurred and what the significance of this Vietnamese 
experience is for an understanding of the crigins of revolution. While there is no attempt to 
bring the story of revolution in Viet Nam beyond the year 1946, when large-scale revolutionary 
war broke out, a focus on the f{urmative years should not only clarity the basic characteristics 
of revolutionary change in the country but also provide a needed perspective on subsequent 
events. 


Such a perspective seems necessary, since the problems that Vieinamese revolutionaries 
have had to cope with include the legacy of Viet Nam's historic inability to achieve durable 
unity as anation. They have had to confront age-old problems cf disunity, even as they have 
been trying to iay the foundation of a new political order. These problems have stemmed 
from the fact that central political institutions reached their apogee in precolonial Viet Nam 
during the four centuries between 1009 and 1400 and, thereafter, the southward migration of 
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the Vietnamese people from their homeland in the Red River Delta produced pressures which 
resulted in a tradition u1 poiitical disunity. Ru: over a unified nation was undercut by re- 
gionally based groups whose competition in the ey prior te French intervention led to poli. cal 
turmuil, rather than to the institutionalivation oi political power. 


During 80 years of rule France did little that contributed to devel ‘ping insiitutions in 
which the politics of Viet Nam could be conducicd. Instead. the modernizing influences brought 
on by French colonial policies served tc reenforce old antipathies and to ensure that onc: 
France's hegemony was ended traditional problems would be revived with an even stronger in- 
tensity, A- Vietnamese revolutionaries began tc organize themselves in the 1930's  -d 1940's, 
they found that regional pressures threatened to undercut their effectiveness in o” :osing 
French rule. In their attempts to unify a «- volutionary movement, Vietnamese leaders had to 
cao more than offer dependable political opportunities to those alienated from the colonial re- 
gime; they also had to overcome the antipathies which Vietnamese from various parts of the 
country and various social affiliations had toward each other as a result of their histcrical 
experien*e. 


Even the zoal of independence from Fr--ce could not by itself bring unity and discipline 
to Vietnamese political life. On the contrary, these quatities had to be sought through tech- 
niques of mobilizing and sharing power that would reault in political commitments surmount- 
ing traditional and parochial antagonisms. In forging such commitments, Vietnamese revolu- 
tionaries in the 1930's and 1940's were bringing about changes that would characterize revolu- 
tion in Viet Nam for decades and would set examples challenging old assumptions about the 
nature of revolutionary politics. And for all its appearance as a mystifying, complicated web 
of contemporary politics interlaced with age-old conflict, there lies in Viet Nam a clear and 
unavoidable challenge to our understanding of revolution, as weil as a promise of wider knowl - 
edge, if its complexities can be mastered. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION: THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF 
REVOLUTION IN VIET NAM 


REVOLUTION: A LANDMARK IN VIETNAMESE HISTORY 


For a people with a two-thousand-year heritage of occupation, rebellion, and a troubled 
search for order, the revolution launched in August 1945 represented a major landmark. It 
not only inaugurated a new approach to politics in Viet Nam, but it‘also marked a millennium 
of freedom from Chinese occupation. Before the year 939, when the Vietnamese threw off 
China's direct control over their affairs, they had been ruled as a Chinese province for a thou- 
sand years. Yet the history of the country predates Chinese control. The record goes back 
to 208 B.C., when the Vietnamese first appeared in official annals as a minority people in the 
Kingdom of Nam Viet, known in Chinese history as Nan-yiieh. ! 


Early History (208 B.C. - 220 A.D.) 


Covering wide areas of present-day northern Viet Nam and southern China, the Kingdom 
of Nam Viet was created by a renegade Chinese warlord in 208 B.C. He had taken advautage 
of the decay of China's first imperial dynasty to assert his marginal power based on regional 
military occupation. His political creation, Nam Viet, remained autonomous for nearly acen- 
tury, because the power of the emerging Han dynast¥ was restricted to north and sentral China 
where it was struggling to consolidate dynastic control. In the pattern that was to become 
familiar on China's southern periphery, when its imperial regimes were weak or preoccupied 
internally, Nam Viet was recognized as an autonomous kingdom over which the Han retained a 
nominal though unenforceable sovereignty. Within the loose structure of the kingdom the fore- 
bears of the Vietnamese were permitted their own administration. It consisted of fiefs gov- 
erned by hereditary chiefs in the sort of feudal system that still exists among the mountain 
peoples of northern Viet Nam today. Howevar, after 111 B.C., when the Han dynasty was 
strong enough to extend its power southward and absorb Nam Viet into the Chinese empire, the 
Vietnamese fiefs became provinces of China. 2 


Despite the deep imprint made on them by the Chinese culture of the Han and T'ang dynas- 
ties, these early Vietnamese possessed a zeal for political autonomy. Among the numerous 
peoples on the southern periphery of China, only the Vietnamese adopted Chinese culture with- 
out becoming a part of the Chinese political system. Only in Viet Nam "did the [Chinese] cul- 
ture outpace the [Chinese] political unit. The Vietnamese speak a Sinitic language related to 
Chinese; they derived their higher culture from China; and they were for long periods under 
Chinese rule." Yet eventually they managed to establish their identity as a sevarate country 
within East Asian civilization. 3 Indeed, it may be that the adoption of Chinese culture made it 
possible for the Vietnamese to free themselves from political control by China. In the view 
of the noted scholar Henri Maspéro, Viet Nam was able to assert its autonomy because Chinese 
occupation, by breaking the power of particularist institutions and local groups, and by intro- 
ducing Chinese ideas and social crganization, gave it a cohesion and formal structure which its 


neighbors lacked. "4 Whether or not the imposition of Chinase culture was instrumental in 
enabling the Vietnamese to win their autonomy, it seems certain that the way in which the cul- 
ture was imposed provided their motivation for seeking an end to rule by China. 


Efforts to aisorb the Vietnamese into the Chinese Empire were carried on sporadically 
and haphazardly throughout a millennium of occupation. In fact, it seems that the Chinese 
overlords were concerned more with pacifying these peripheral minority peoples than with as- 
similating them. As the pressure of the Chinese occupation progressively curtailed the influ- 
ence of Vietnamese feudal leaders, they were afforded virtually no compensating opportunities 
to join the broader pol'tical and cultural world of the Chinese Empire. Because the local 
aristocracy saw that a continuation of Chinese policy threatened to wipe them out, their hostil- 
ity toward the occupation rose sharply until it culminated in a rebellion in 40 A.D. Crushed 
by an expedition of Chinere reinforcements, this desperate revolt by a Jecaying feudal regime 
was followed dy one of the most thorough attempts ever undertaken to implant Chinese culture 
among the Vietnamese. Perhaps the most important result of this program was to speed the 
intermarriage of Vietnamese with Chinese settlers and functionaries. A new elite emerged 
with a commitment to Chinese language and culture that would have been difficult to obtain by 
coercion alone. Although this new, radically mixed, local elite enjoyed none of the privileges 
or influence of their feudal predecessors, they also were * hereditary aristocracy, but with 
family ties now based on Chinese customs. § 


The emphasis on cultural assimilatio,. which had produced a Chinese-oriented aristocracy 
among the Vietnamese was not matched by efforts to absorb them into Chinese politics. Only 
gradually and hesitantly was this local elite allowed to participate in the Chinese provincial 
administration over the Vietnamese. They had to qualify for appointment by mastering the 
same examinations in Chinese literature and philosophy that were required of Chinese admin- 
istrative officials. But, as the Han dynasty was in decline, these administratively qualified 
Vietnamese demanded, and were granted, a status equa] to thet of any qualified Chinese, which 
entitled them to be assigned anywhere in the empire. Mixed-blood Vietnamese were actually _ 
appointed as subprefects in two Chinese provinces.: But these promising beginnings in cultural 
and political iategration came abrupt*y to an end with the fall of the Han dynasty in 220. 6 


Middle Period (220 - 1009) 


Thereafter, China suffered several centuries of internal political disintegration. Not only 

did Chinese preoccupation with domestic politics reduce occupation pressures on the Vietnem- 
ese, but it also oncouraged them to seek their own political identity separate from China. Sig- 
nificantly, the abortive attempts to establish an autonomous Vietnamece kingdom between 542 
and 602 were led by the local racially mixed aristocracy. Their short-lived kingdom was an 
expression of the political consciousness and skills which they had acquired through Chinese 

“culture but had been able to use only slightly within the Chinese Empire. Although their flimsy 
kingdom was easily destroyed by the Chinese, little was done to resolve the underlying causes 
of the uprising. When China was once again brought under centralized control in 618 by the 
T'ang dynasty, little effort was made to integrate the Vietnamese into Chinese political life. 
The T'ang simply used their burgeoni:.g power to impose the most severe occupation the Viet- 
namese had ever known. But the power of the T'ang, like that of previous cynasties, had its 
limits and, when their power had run its course, the resultant wealmess in China coincided 
with an increasing political strength among the Vietnamese. By 939 an autonomous Vietnam- 
ese kingdom was able to defend itself against direct Chinese control.? 


This assertion of local strength did not mean complete independence for Viet Nam. Re~ 
imposition of Chinese rule, as was threatened during the Mongol invasion of 1285 and as 
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occurred briefly during the Ming dynasty (1414-37), was always a factor in Vietnamese poli- 
tics. Instead of asserting their independence from China, which would have run the risk of 
frequent struggles over the reintroduction of Chinese military occupation, the Vietnamese had 
carlior become one of China's tributary states.8 Until France gained contzol in 1885, the Viet- 
namecse ritually acknowledged the supremacy of China and periodically sent missions bearing 
tribute. Moreover, these ritur’ ties contained a fiber of strength in the recognized prerogative 
of the Chinese court to invest the Vietnamese emperors with their legitimacy to rule. Rather 
than stimulating Chinese interfevence in Vietnamese affairs, this symbolic investiture contrib- 
uted to stability because of the careful scrutiny given to new claimants of political legitimacy. 


Once the Vietnamese had freed themselves of a millennium of Chinese comination, they 
struggled for another milleanium, with the result that they finally secured their own autonomy. 
The ending of Chinese control did not mean that the Vietnameso had achieved political unity 
and stability. For nearly ten centuries they were to fight among themselves in attempting to 
institutionalize political power into 2 unified government having authority over all the Vietnam- 
ese. Significantly, the incipient dynasty that was instrumental in bolstering Vietnamese auton- 
omy against China was unable to consolidate its power in Viet Nam. Persisting feudal groups 
thwarted the ephemeral Ngo dynasty (939-69) in its ambition to unify the Vietnamese. Even 
less durable regimes followed the Ngo, as competing families sought to subdue their rivals 
by military force and to impose their hereditary rule on the country. Not until 1009, nearly a 
century after Chinese rule had ended, did one group prevail over its rivals and consolidate po- 
litical power into a durable regime.? 


The Beginning of Institutionalism 


The leaders of the resilient Ly dynasty (1009-1225) succeeded in institutionalizing their 
power by stages. First, they established a military administration to translate their pre- 
dominant strength into territorial control. But the Jurability of the dynasty for over two cen- 
turies undoubtedly resulted from their capacity to transform coercive force into a governmental 
authority widely accepted as having the legitimate use of power. This institutionalized strength 
was achieved by sharing power more widely and making the access to power more orderly than 
under military control. Specifically, a civil administration was established with recruitment 
based on the Chinese examination system. From this procedure u bureaucracy was created 
that represented those most thoroughly knowledgeable in Chinese language and culture. 10 


Appointment to the bureaucracy or mandarinate, as the Europeans baptized this scholar 
administration, was theoretically open, without regard to gocial standing, to all who could 
satisfy the qualifications. Since education in Chinese culture became the primary criterion 
for political mobility some members of the mandarinate, called mandarins by the Europeans, 
did come from modest social origins. However, only those with extensive resources could af- 
ford the leisure of long years of preparation for these examinations; the bureaucracy in fact . 
institutionalized the power of those families with the greatest wealth and cohesion. Instead of 
turning their resources into military power with which to compete for dynastic successicn, the 
Vietnamese families gradually accepted competition for political power on a more orderly 
basis. But despite the rigor of the examinations, power in Viet Nam was still largely 
hereditary. 11 


For nearly 400 years, between the 11th and the 14th centuries, the mandarin system of 
bureaucracy provided relative internal order under conditions of almost constant threat of in- 
vasion by aggressive neighbors and dynastic usurpation at heme. Domestic challenges to dy- 
n«stic rule, often militant in character, were never sufficient to bring down the mandarin 


syatem, at least not until other factors weaxened internal order. Even waen the long rule of 
the Ly dynasty came to an end in 1225 for lack of a maie heir, there was no outbreak of in- 
ternal war. The Tran dynasty (1225-1400) succeeded to dynastic rule by arranging a marriage 
with the female heir cf the Ly family, but it was hy preserving the mandarin system that thev 
maintained the continuity of power. By such shrewd tactics the Tran perpetuated a period of 
political coher:nce—nearly four centuries lorg- that was in sharp contrast to the turmeil of 


hoth earlier and later epochs. !2 


Attack and Invasion 


The institutionalization of pawer that the mandarina! syztem had helped to achieve was 
eventually undermined by critical require...cats for external defense. While the thre at of in- 
vagion pre: =nted a perennial dilernma, it was not until the late fourteenth century that a sus- 
tained external challenge appeared. Until then, Chins and the other bordering states pericdicaliy 


attacked the Vietnamese. tin the fourteenth century, as well as in earlier periods, ine main 
threat came from Champa. A hostile kinedom founded about 192 A.D. on Hindu cultural tradi- 
tions, Champa was Iccated just south of tne Red River Delt: in present-day central Viet Nam. 


The great Vietnamese vulnerability to spciling attacks by Champa was reduced only after auton- 
omy from China had been won in 9389 A.D. and the forces necessary for exterrai defense had 
been mobilized. Sy the middle of the eleventh century the Vietnamese were able to sack 
Champa's capita! and kill tne king in retaliation againsi > Cham invasion. As & result of such 
military strength, in 1069 the Vietnamese acquired their first portion of Champa's territory in 
what was to beco™’> a steady southward expansion. By the twentieth centu:y, under relentiess 
pressure, the Chams were diminished .2 a minority status in a greatly enlarged Viet Nam. !3 


Ultimately, the Vietnamese had reacted to (sam invas! 1s by a program of territorial ex- 
pansion aimed at destroying the Kingdom of Champa and absorbing its domain. Yet this action 
was not without its political costs. They emerged when a series of Cham campaigns over a 
thir. ear period, from 13€° to 1390, brought an unexpected military chailenge to institution - 
alized political power in Viet Nam. The threat did not come fram invaders, who were effec- 
tively repulsed, but from a trusted military leader Le Quy Ly. He had saved the Vietnamese 
kingdom from destruction and oceupation, yet in the process his power had gone beyond the 
level that could be controiled by dynastic political authority; so had his ambitions. In 1490 he 
overthrew the Tran u,nasty, proclaimed himseif Emperor Ho Quy Ly, and in effect returned 
the country to a competition for political power through <entrol of military force. His actions 
set In motion a sequence of events that increased Viet Nam's reliance on military might and 
made a return to institutionali. d political power increasingly more difficult. 14 


a.ter Ho Quy Ly's usurpation, the resulting turraoil among the Vietnamese weakened them 
internally and invited the intervention of China. The former ovcriords came ostensibly to re- 
store the Tran, bat in fact they wigned to annex the country. For two decades, 14u8-28, a 
fierce resistance against Chinese occupation was carried on through guerrilla warfare vefore 
Le Loi, a great hero of Vietnamese history and the founder of the Le dynary (1426-1527) re- 
vaptured control over the country ang obtained recognition of autonomy trom China. Although 
his successors made great strides in restoring order to the war-ravaged country, their mosu 
enduring achievements were also in the field of miniary operations. An invasion of Champa 
svceceeded in destroying the political viability of the rival kingdom in 1471. Severeiy dimin- 
‘shed in territory, Champa lingered on for another 200 years vefore the Vietnamese finally 
occupied and settled the whole of their territory.!5 “lowever, ir the course of thie occupation, 
the expansiveness of Vietnamese military power mereiy poged more sharply the .uallenge to 
Vietnamese political ingenuity. Could they consolidate their gains through resilient institutions’. 
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Problems of Territorial Expansion 


quest of Champa, altered Vietnamese fife fundamentally. Vietnarnese territery almost doubled 
its original size and the country's population, form: rly concentrated into the Red River Gelra, 
becams scattered throughout areas mere than 600 miles away. Challenged by the problema of 
increased scale which produced parochial pressures too great for traditional politics te man- 
age, Viet Nam's central institutions gave wav. Though these institutions were modeled on 
those of the Chinese Empire, within which the total area of Viet Nam wouid have bees. no more 
than a province or iwo, as their territaty expanded tre Vietnamese ccula not make these in- 
stitutions work effectively. Even threugh military administration, the Le, unlike previous 
dynasties, could no Jonger maintain territcrial control over the whole country. Hegionaiam 
had become the stronger force. 1 


By 1515, three famitres had emerged with a disproportionat« amount of armed strength. 
whiie the ruling dynasty had virtually no power at all. The country fell into a state of an. chy, 
with rich agricultural areas being pillaged by mercenary troops hired by rival familiee; farm- 
ing was interrupted and famine spread over the land. it seemed impossible to repeat the pre- 
yiously successful strategy in which the Ly dynasty (1009-1225) had achieved . ontrol over tue 
whole country by force and then transformed military power into pu.itical institutions. With 
ihe expansion of Vietnamese territory, it had become easier for more numerous and formida- 
ble military groups to develop from fertile agricultural bases; regionalism was ascendant. !7 


In the midst of this breakdown of centrai authority, one of the three dominant families, the 
Mac, atiempted to unify the country under its dynagcic control in 1527. Instead of contributing 
to unity and stability, their bid for power precipitated a fratricidal internal war that continued 
spasmodically until just before the French intervened im Viet .:am—almost 300 years later. 

As the ‘var became more protracted, the conflict was gradually stabilized by a partition of the 
country into defined territories controlicd by the rival families. The beginning of this trend 
toward partition occurred in 1592, when the Mac were driven out of the Red River Delta by the 
force protecting the vestigial Le dynasty. Rather than restoring unity, the victovy over the 
Mac merely aggravate. n already strong spirit of enmity between the Trinh and the Nguyen. 
While they weve united in cpposing the Mac, these two families were divided by their desire 

to exercise unchatlenged influence over the impotent Le rulers. They both regarded the Le as 
the only legitimate authority in the country and each of them accused the other of fomenting 
rebellion. On the outcome of this dynastic imp: 3se rested the unity and stability of Viet Nam 
for more than two centuries. 18 


Lines between the two rival families hardened as the Nguyer steadily consolidated its 
strength in the areas south of the Red River Delta along the strategic coastal plain. Unable to 
reconcile their competition for dynastic influence and regional power, the two adversaries, in 
1820, confronted each other in fierce combat that persisted tenaciously for 50 years until the 
cenilict subsided into an armed staiemate. The disintegration of the cuuntry into two warring 
states was symbolized by a wall built across the narrow waist cf Viet Nam at the eighteenth 
parallel near the town of Dong Hoi just north of Hue. Erected by the Nguyen, the wall of 
Dong Hoi rose to a height of eighteen feet, extended a distance of eleven miles, and in 1672 
proved strong cnough to withstand 4 major military test from the Trinh. ® Thereafter the 
country remained divided for another century on almost the same territorial basis as it is 
today. 
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SOURCES OF VIET NAM’S DOEITICAL DISUNITY 


Besides stimulating divisive political tendencies, ‘ erritorial e.parsicn aso brought to 
Viet Nam an unusual geographic shave—one especially conducive to regionalism and rebeilion 
The striking dimensions of the territory resulting from the relentless southward movement are 
its length of approximately 1,G00 miles and its width of only 300 miles at its widest and about 
45 miles at its narrowest point. Striking as they are, these dimensions do not reflect the fact 
that Viet Nam jacks geographic unity. Overall, it is an S-shaped country fragmented with 
mountain chains and held together by a thin coastal plain loosely connecting two deltas at ex- 
treme ends of the territory. Except ior the generous extent of seacoast, with frequen: ‘arbors, 
few natural avenues of communication span the length of the country. isolated areas. espe- 
cially those in the narrow, central coastal plain, but also in the mountainous regions surround- 
ing the deltas, have historically posed difficulties for central administration and have been a 
haven for rebels. % 


Patterns of Settlement 


Patterns cf population se..iement have also been influenced bv the character of the terrain. 
If military conquest alone had been the instrument of Viet Nam's expansion, it is doubtful that 
the Vietnamese would occupy the territory they do today. Close behind the military forces 
were the settlers, ready to bring the land under cultivation. Yet the terrain, ia addition to 
limiting communications, restricted the locations in which the Vietnamese population could 
settle. Only lands permitting the cul. tion of rice under irrigation, the very foundation of 
the comiry's agricultural society, were suitable for Vietnamese migration. Such areas were 
extensive in the deltas located at either end of the territory. In the approximately 600 miles 
between, however, there were only smali and frequently isolated fragments ot land snatched 
from encroachment by the mountains on one side and by the sea on the other. Not only was it 
difficult to adapt the Vietuamese style cf wet-rice agriculture to the surrounding mountains, 
but these highlands were infested with the malaria-carrying Anopheles mosquito. 71 


The overall limits imposed by these barriers upon Vietnamese settlement are best seen in 
the curious pattern of population distribution that has emerged as a result of southwaru migra- 
tion. Today, roughly 30 million Vietuamese are crowded onto less than 26,060 of tie country's 
approximately 128,606 square miles cf territory. Thus, more than 90 per<ent of the population 
is concentrated on less than 20 percent of the land area, which results in some of the densest 
population clusters anywhere in the world. Because of their habitua! rice agriculture and their 
vulnerability to upland malaria, the Vietnamese Live in the fertile lowlands, while the remain- 
ing 129,060 or more square miles of plategu and mountains are sparsely populated by non- 
Vietnamese ethnic minorities, who are less advanced culturally than the lowlanders. Thusa 
major dichotomy between the upland and the lowland areas is reinforced by ethnic as well as 
by other cultural differences. 22 


A focus on this settlement pattern of the Vietnamese people—their reliance on irrigated 
rice agriculture and their history of territorial expansion—illuminates much that is complex 
and obscure in their past. Such a perspective sheds light on strengths and weaknesses of 
Vietnamese pol‘tics and society. A hypothesis of the guographer Pierre Gourou is that ina 
tropical country the cultivation of rice in tlooded fields is what alone gives rise to the develop- 
ment of an advanced civilization, while at the same time this develonu.-”+ .. umited both cul- 
turally and geographically. 23 


Significance of the Village 


In Viet Nam these strengths and limits of development are best seen through the prime 
module of social development—the village. It was due primari! to the -ohesian and flexibility 
of the Vietnamese village that popular migration followed upon military conquest. The village 
was the institution that translated the potential of the newly accupied land into the reality of 
productive habitatioa. 


+, sysiem of sponsorad settlement developed in which established viilages sent out pio- 
neer3. Thev were usualiy young pecple or others without land who were eager to get new 
fie. .3 and create new villages. Support from the p:rent villages cont‘nued until the offspring 
ucre self-sufficient. ‘then official recognition was -equested from the emperor who bestowed 
@ name, a communal seal, and a guardian spirit upon the new village. These imperial articles 
were iraditionaliy centered in a communal house (knc 7 as the dinh) which was in effect the 
symbol! of village unity, a place for religious ceremo...zs and public occasions, and in 2 sense 
a rituai link with the rest of the country. 24 


Through this process the Vietnamese village facilitated the southward territorial advance 
that simply went beyond the country's capacity to consolidate its gains through political cen- 
tralization. The experience after 15€0 of nearly three centuries of regionalism and disunity — 
trends never fully resolved before France assumed control over the country ~raises several 
fundamental questions sbcut traditional politics in Viet Nam. Perhaps the key question is, 
why was the village such an effective instrument of cultural expansion while central institutions 
were not? The answer seems to lie in the deeply rooted autonomy of the village which, though 
guaranteed by statute, had evolved through custom and practice. Accordir, o an old Vietnam- 
ese proverb, "the laws of the emperor yield tc the customs of the village.'25 


The substance ef this proverb had its roots in the restraint imposed by village institutions 
on the power of the central authorities. The development of these local institutionr, it seems, 
predated those of th centrai administration; their origins are often tra.-d to the period before 
China's occupation was overthrown. The most important of these local institutions was a 
council of notables which, among other things, was responsible for the external obligations of 
the village; the central administration did not deal directly with individual villagers. Members 
of! the council were chosen from the small village oligarchy on the basis of age, education, 
family standing, and to a ijesser extent wealth. They represented the cohesive ties of the 
village~famiiy, Confucian learning,2¢ aad property. Only the council of notables could give 
the siate information on village resources when co!lective oblion*ivus were levied for taxes, 
corvéees, &.:) contingents of soldiers for une natioual army, and this information wes purposely 
faisified to lessen taxes. because there was no compulsory registration of birtls and deaths, 
the village rolls ere an inaccurate and incomplete indication of village population. Yet the 
stute refrained from enforcing a greater surveillance over village productivity and population 
tw:cause of their respect for village autonomy. If this autonomy were violated, as the French 
learned later tc their misfortune, then the LW drock upon which political stability might be 
founde? «ould be destroyed. Vietnamese regimes treated this autonomy with respect in order 
that they might perfect a stable political superstructure for ” 


Functions of Villages va. State Authority 
The lamits on centralized authority arising from the official anonymity of individual yvil- 


lagers and the prestige of the council of notables caused the vitlage and not the state to have the 
largest executive role in Vietnamese politics. In general, the dynastic authorities attempted 


tc establish a balance between the strength of the village and the necessary requirements of 
power for political centralization.*? A skillful division of labor evolved in which the state 
performed the military, judicial, and religious functions, while ali public works and services 
were in the hands of the village authorities. They had the resources; they br ‘t the roads, 
dikes, and bridges—the state was essentially a ccordinator. The state did all the countrywide 
planniz.., and then issued directives fer decentralized execution. ia the face of frequent insta- 
bility, the effectiveness of such a division of labor .2sted on tre Confucian political tradition 
as well as on the common bond of self-interest. Villagers were brought up to believe that 
their surviva) and the success of their labor~ depended on ritualistic observances which the 
empero: -as the mediator between heaven and ¢a.th—prescribed, and in some cases performed. 
Through ritual “bservances similar to those performed by the emperar, the villagers ‘von the 
favor of heaven and assured their harmony with nature. 


Although the division of responsibility between an administrative superstructure and 
autoxomo's villages was skillful when in operation, it created profound weaknesses in ‘iet- 
namese political organization. With their autonomy and command over !ccal resources, the 
villages could easily survive ii cut off from the administrative superstructure. But a concern 
for peace and security caused the villages to seek the protection of the dynastic regime. Con- 
flict or the threat of it would interfc.e¢ with the steady routine required for rice farming; the 
very bagis of village life would then be che'lenged. However, when the incumbents were unabio 
to respond to village needs for security it was usuaiiy both convenient and advantagecus for 
villages to come under the protection of political movements opposing the ruling dynasty. 


While village resources made it reiatively easy for rebels to develop support in localized 
areas, it was quite difficult for them to achi: ve legitimacy throughout the country. Faced 
with the same type of problems as tiiuse faced by the incumbent dynasty, the rebels had to 
institutonalize political power. If they failed to devise ways of assuring security, of mobiliz- 
ing a population for political and military action, of regularizing the access to political power, 
and of sharing power among those who had chfained it, then the rebels would have little likel:- 
hood of overthrowing the existing dynasty Morevuver, they might find themselves subject to 
rebeliion in their own ranks. The viliage character of Vietnamese society seemed to lend 
itself to rebellion while discouraging political consolidation. At least this was the nature of 
Vietnamese politics after the sixteenth centu:,, une Trinh and the Nguyen regimes could neither 
defeat each other nu ov cu consolidate their military power within political institutions. 29 


Tay Son Rebellion 


By the end of the eighteenth century a stalemate had continued for a century between the 
north. om (Trinh) and southern (Nguyen) regimes without there having been a maior military 
engagement. But this lack of conflict did not indicate that the sources ot rebellion had been 
eliminated, During the seventeenth and .ghteenth centuries the Nguyen regime had expanded 
southward until it occupied the Mekong Delta over the opposition of its -‘ambodian inhabitants. 
Just as this expansion was reaching its apogee, a rebellion broke out in the Nguven territory 
south of Hue in central Viet Nam. Breaking a century cf stalemate, this uprising gave the 
northerners, the Trinh, an unexpected opportunity to extend their control over the whole of 
Viet Nam. Through inepmess, however, the Trinh alienatea the southern rebels, known as 
the Tay Son, who turned on the Trinh while also fighting the Nyuven. Except for the n-eale 
heir to their fan. ‘tal leadership, the Nguyen had been virtually eliminated by P777, and less 
than a decade later Trinh rule in the north was defeated decisively by th Tay Son. ® 


Although rebellion had broug. . disumity in the sixteenth Century, if was out of ibs Tay . cn 
rebellion that Viet Nam found unity in the nineteenth century. At the conclesion of the Tay Son 
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rebellion in 1802, Vietnamese territory was united from the China border to the Gulf of Siam 
for the first time in history. But this historic achievement was not accomplished directly by 
the Tay Son. In an epic conflict, the surviving heir to the Ngu,cn regime capitalized on the 
Tav Son's preoccupation in the north te return from exile, to recapture the Mekong Delta, and, 
in 1788, to seize control over the strategic region around Saigon, and later to proclaim himself 
Emperor Gia Long. He mig:.. nave been unable to consolidate these territorial gains and umiy 
the country, however, had it not been for the arrival of substantial military and naval rein- 
torcements from France. Arranged by the French missionary prelate, Bishop Pigneau de 
Béhaine, this vital aid marked the revival of a dormant interest in Viet Nam by the French 
church, it 


Beginning of I’'rench Interests in Viet Nam 


Opportunities for outside involvement in Viet Nam's internal conflict had existed sinc* 
warfare divided the country in 1620. French interests in Viet Nam had stemmed from this 
earlier period in which the Nguven regime jad also been dependent on external aid, French 
priests had been in the country since the early seventeenth century when the Nguyens’ initial 
weakness in the struggle against the Trinh had led them to seek sophisticated weaponry from 
the Portuguese. These French priests, part of a Portuguese Jesuit migsiu.. ‘vere so success-~ 
ful in winning converts that they were expelled when the armed stalemate reduced the Nguyens' 
dependency on external aid. Not until the 1786's and the outbreak of the Tay Son rebellion did 
France's freedom from worldwide commitments coincide with an upportunity for influence in 
Viet Nam. But the French Revolution cut short the participation of the forces raised thrcugh 
the influence of the Fre:.:ch clergy at Versailles. Once again France's interest in Viet Nam 
subsided. 32 


When Emperor Gia Long unified Viet Nom in (802, the couutry's capacities for political 
centralization had reached ahigh-water mar!. Realizing that this unity had been essentially 
a military achievement, the new emperor tried to overcome the regionalism that had divided 
the country for centuries. institutions were created to promote the political integration of 
the Vietnamese people, but regional and parochial identities continued io exert stronger pres-~ 
sures. Beneath the surface of apparent political unity the governors of the various ivgions 
held the real power whiie formally acknowledging the sovereignty of the emperor. Unfor- 
tunately for the future of Vietnamese politics, even this promising trend toward unification 
was onded with Gia Long's death, and in 1820 an authoritarian and xenophobic policy was 
inaugurated by his heirs. 33 


Once again internal tensions created opportunities for outside intervention. The French 
were denied the influence in Vietn. iese affairs that they had enjoved during the fight for uni- 
fication and had come to expect during the period of consclidation, Not 9” ,isingly, it was 
the Catholic missionarics who were the hardest hit. Gia Long's successors saw Christianity 
as a threat to the Confucian traditions upon which Vietnamese politics were founded. They 
proscribed Christian missions and eventually put some of the Frencn clergymen to death. 
Since protection of its :vissionaries by the Far Eastern fleet became a significant issue in 
France, the Vietnamese attacks on the church provided a convenient opportunity for Napoleon 
Hl te solidify the tenuous domestic position of the Secend Empire. 34 


After inittal setbacks the intervention in Viet Nain lau. ched by Napoleon Ili in respense to 
domestic religious sentiment became the special interest of the French Navy. More inter- 
ested in acquiring territory than religious converts, the navy's enthusiasm resulted in the oc- 
cupation of Viet Nam and the ethmic and culturally distinct areas of Cambodia and Laos. These 


disparate cou tries were formed, in 1897, into a territory known thereafter as Indochina~—a 
name chosen as a semantic compensatiou for French colonial failures in india and China at the 
hands of the British. 35 


CON OURS OF FRENCH RULE IN VIET NAM 


In administering their territorial acquisition, the French created a state in which coloniai 
administration virtually supplanted indigencus politics. Cbviously, the primary French con- 
cern was to prevent Vietnamese opp sition from threatening their colonial rule. Although they 
could not stop rebellion entirely, the French did neutralize it through military and administra- 
tive control. Yet the effect of these preventives was to eliminate all but the most circum- 
scribed and stylized political activity. In becoming the country's incumbent goveriment, the 
French suppressed the energies that had gone into centuries of political conflict among the 
Vietnamese, Almost no legitiinate channels for political expression existed; the politics of 
the Vietnamese became synon-mous with sedition in French Indochina. Unintentionally, how- 
ever, Vietnamese political energies were enlarged by the unexpected social consequences of 
colonia: programs. Witimately, when French strength wavered in the 1940's, pent-up political 
energies erupted in a . ovolution that no amount of French force could subdue, 36 


Partitionment as a Suppressive Measure 


The suppression of Vietnamese pclitical life was begun by the adminisirative partitioning 
of the country. It occurred initialiy through the uneven pattern cf French military oc:ujation. 
Viet Nam would have been occupied all at orce but for the limits on French resources imposed 
by other toreign commitments. A combination of far-flung imperial ambitions and domestic 
counterpressures made the French occupation a piecemeal affair. By the treaty of June 1862, 
the southernmost portion of Viet Nam--cailed Cochinchina by its French cecupiers—came 
under French control. The central and northern parts of the country, kr wn to the French as 
Annam and Tonkin, did not become parts of the French Empire unti! more than twelve vears 
after Cochinchina was occupied, Annam, the former Chinese nine for Viet Wam—a ie. ia 

onsidered derogatory by the Vietnamese--anc Tonkin were acguired through treaties of 
1884-85 with ine Vietnamese government at Hue and the Chinese at Pehkuig. 3) The resulting 
fragmentation of the country was pery uaied by a colonia! mythology which regarded Viet Nam 
not as one country but as three: Annarm, Tonkin. ang Cechinchina. Even the name Viet Nam, 
y ths ich the country had been baptized by Gia Long in 1802, was outlawed and uttered only 
as a rallying cry of revolutionaries. 8 


Partitioning Viet Nam into three parts aided the security of France's colomal stste against 
countrywide uprisings. Administrative barriers were imposed to discourage the Vietnamese 
from unifying their potential resources against the French. Such obstacles helped to perpet- 
uate the traditional pressures of regionalism and parochialism that had previously limited 
Vietnamese political oil, frior to conch iors tien administraiive regions (known as 
ky in Vietnamese) had existed, and the tripartite subdivision roughly approximated the terri- 
tories of the three ky. But under the Vietnamese these regions were apparently intended, eF - 
pecially in Gia Long's regime, to promote the unity of a disparate and difficult-tu-admuniste > 
country. With the French, however, the three countries, or pays inthe Preach language, ap 
veered as manifestations of the well-worn technique, “divide «nd rule. '® 


Of course, administrative subdivisions atone could wot ensure political impotence ame ug 
the Vietnamese. But new and sore important bases for disunity were created through separate 
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French policies and pro,~ams for each administrative region. Perhaps the sharpest cf these 
regional differences was between Cochinchina and the other two pays. Partly because it was 
occupied more than two decades before the rest of Viet Nam and partiy because it was ruled 
as acclony of France with fewer treaty or legal restraints, Cochinchina developed after a 
distinctive pattern. 


Patterns of Administration 
A difference in public administration was one of the more significant aspects ot this 

distinctiveness. In Viet Nam, as elsewhere, the selection and training of civi' servants is a 
key political act indicating where power lies. Originailv, the French Navy expected to govern 
Cochinchina through the existing mandarinaJ administration. But after the French occupation, 
local officials fled northward into centrc! Viet Nam, i#aving the French with the task of ad- 
ministering the territory directly. Because the number of French personnel was limited, it 
became necesagary io recruit another cadre of Vietnamese to consolidate French colonial con- 
trol. Chosen without regard to traditional criteria and trained in the French language and 
procedures, a totaliv new kind of Vietnamese official appearcd. Eajoying a status of authority 
and prestige by virtue of their loyalt. to the alien rule, these new Vietnamese officials were 
committed to France even b’-re the whole of Viet Nam had come under French control. @ 


By contrast, when occupied two 4ecades later, the other areas of Viet Nam were adminis- 
tered indirectiy through the traditiona! bureaucracy, the mandarinate. Although some man- 
darins resisted the French, there existed no sanctuary where the majority of them could flee. 
Moreover, in Annam and Tonkin France's occupation was in theory a "protection" of Viet 
Nam 3 traditional government. In principle, the continuation of the mandarinate was sanctioned 
by treaty. Despite its treaty commitments, however, France actively interfered with the ad- 
ministration of these "protectorates" in order to insure the perpetuation of its coloniai rule. 
Instead of abolishing the mandarinate cutright, the French sought to decrease its continuity 
with traditional] politics and to increase its bureaucratic capacities to fulfill colonial programs. 
Entrance examinations for the s.an“¢:rinate which tested Confucian learning were discontinued 
in Tonkin in 1915 and in Annam in 1918. Classical knowledge ulso lost more of its relevance 
for social mebvility as political opportunities de’ oped, such asthe ones onered by the Univer- 
sity of Hanoi which opened iii 1918 to train limited numbers of Vietnamese for technical spe. 
cisities and administration. During the 25 years before revelut. ~ broke cut, the distinction 
between direct and indirect rule becaine virtually meaningless exce i ina iegal sense 4 


Even though sJministrative personne! throughout Vietnam: were eventually trained in es- 
sentially the same manner, definite regional differences persisted. By the time direct rule 
was considered for the whole of the country, Cochinchina already had more than half a century 
of experience with its effects. The French-oriented functionaries of Cochinchina contrasted 
witn the curioya mixture of administrative personnel in Tonkin and Annam. In these protec- 
torates were the older mandarins, submissive to the French vet loval to the traditional mon- 
archy. Alongaice them were the younger, Western-trained administrators whose lovaities 
were uncertain, When the revolution cccurred, these administrative clites formed only a 
portion of the political leadership of the country, yet they had a substantial impact on the 
course Gf events through their attempts to lead the various regions in separate directions, € 
And until the revolution }; uke out, therr diversity was a guarantee that they would not unite 
their enermes against French rule. 


Regional Differences 


Differences in administration, despite thoir significance in shaping a potential political 
leadership along regional lines, were overshadowed by social and economic changes in creating 
new bases for regionalism. Rather than being randomly distributed, these changes were 
clustered regionally. Industrial development in the north and plantation agriculture, along with 
a vast increase in cultivatable land in the Mekong Delta in the south, produced conspicuous re- 
gional peculiarities in Vietnamesc society. What industrial labor force there was in Viet Nam 
was concentrated in the north, while a previously nonexistent class of Vietnamese absentee 
landowners arose in Cochinchina as a result of land developmeni. 43 


From these clustered changes came regional identities which were often stronger, espe- 
cially is. Cochinchina, than any lingering feelings for a unified and independent Viet Nam. Of 
all the regions, the south was more susceptible to such changes. It had been settled by the 
Vietnamese for less than a century before French occupation occurred. The Vietnamese people 
and their traditions had not yet been firmly implanted before they came under the forceful in- 
fluence of France. Consequently, Cochinchina became known as the most Gallicized area of 
colorial Viet Nam, while Annam—which on the whole had had the least amount of social change— 
was known as the most traditional area of the country. Although Tonkin, the administrative 
and academic center of all Indochina, underwent substantial social change, it nonetheless re- 
tained a close identification with Vietnamese traditions. 


Colonially induced regionalism that tended to reinforce cultural differences developed dur- 
ing the Vietnamese southward migration. Parochial characteristics have become convenient 
symbols of regional identity. One of the most easily noticed has been the difference in dialect 
and pronunciation in the Vietnamese language between north and south. The southern tongue 
is a less inflected, flatter, and softer way of speaking a language common to all Vietnamese, 
but it is thought by northerners to be a less proper, provincial accent. In addition, village cus- 
toms and family structure in the less densely populated Mekong Delta have been more informal 
and less rigid than traditional practices which orfginated in the thickly settled Red River Delta 
homeland of the Vietnamese. 45 These characteristics have made the southerners more ame- 
nable to change, yet have given them less stability during the uncertainty of social change. 
Speaking a parochial tongue and showing less respect for traditions, southerners have been 
looked down pon by northerners as being less cultivated. In turn, northerners have been 
thought by their more gregarious southern brethren to be overly formal and haughty. Eventu- 
ally such popular conceptions limited the possibilities for cooperation among the Vietnamese 
and affected ther potential for common action. 


Symbolizing the changes that gave regionalism a new emphasis in Viet Nam were the su- 
perficial contrasts that developed between the regional centers of Hue, Hanoi, and Saigon. In 
Annam, Hue--the center of the country—remained virtually unchanged except for its increasing 
impotence and its irrelevance to the changes occurring elsewhere. It continued to bc a small, 
sedate town where the archaic imperial court of Viet Nam periodically performed Confucian 
rituals amid the decaying monuments of the vestigial Nguyen dynasty. Court manderirs pre- 
sided over a government that had been the first to unite Viet Nam, yet which, by the beginning 
of the twentieth century, lacked al! but the anachronistic vestiges of power. 


To the north, Hanoi became a mandarin-controlled, red brick administrative city, built on 
the ruins of an ancient Vietnamese capital. In the period after 1920, here were found the new 
men of Vietnamese politics; the recently trained administrators who, despite uncertain politi- 
cal loyalties, helped carry the burden of administering Indochina. In the little more than two 
decades between the beginning of their recruitment in the 1920's and the outbreak of revolution 
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in 1945, these administrators did not develop a close identification with French interests; their 
opportunities were too restricted for that. When the revolution arrived they went along, taking 
their administrative talents with them. At the other end of the country in Cochinchina were 
the Francophile Vietnamese who had found wider opportunities through French colonialism. 

It was they who supported France when the challenge came. Saigon—their "Paris of the 
Orient-emerged from a marsh, through an elaborate French construction program, to become 
a gleaming commercial port city which often reminded visitors of a provincial town in the south 
of France. 


New Problems Emerge 


Besides reinforcing old—mainly regional—tensions, French colonial policies created new 
ones. Although colonially sponsored social change became clustered regionally it was not 
planned that way. A reinfexced regionalism was a byproduct of changes that resulted from 
programs directed toviurd other, primarily economic, purposes. In broad outline, these 
changes occurred from the creation of an export economy in primary products—mainly rice 
and rubber but some minerals—with a protected market for French-manufactured imports; the 
introduction of taxation in money to finance expenditures of the colonial budget; and the expan- 
sion of primary education. While these changes held out the prcmise of modernization, they 
were insufficient to achieve that goal. They left Viet Nam halfway between the traditional and 
modern worlds. Viet Nam's colonial economy was vulnerable to fluctuations in international 
commodity and monetary markets and did not possess the institutional structure for sustained 
economic growth. It lacked a self-generating industrial sector able to absorb the people drawn 
into the towns in the hope of gaining access to the monetary economy. @ 


Under the impetus of colonial programs, wide segments of Vietnamese society were mov- 
ing away from traditional and toward modern ways of life. Such a movement has been de- 
scribed as a process of social mobilization. As an analytic concept, social mobilization is 
defined by Karl Deutsch "as the process in which major clusters of old social, economic, and 
psychological commitments are eroded or broken and people become available for new patterns 
of socialization and behavior.''¢? Two distinct stages are implied in this process. The first 
stage involves "the uprooting or breaking away from old settings, habits, and commitments," 
while the second stage is concerned with "the induction of the mobilized persons into some 
relatively stable new patterns of group membership, organization, and commitment." During 
the colonial era in Viet Nam the first stage was fairly widespread, but the second touched the 
mobilized population only slightly. The Vietnamese were only partially mobilized. They had 
moved away from traditional lives, but they had not been reintegrated into a new pattern, nor 
had the institutions for this reintegration been established. 


Viet Nam's halfway house on the road to modernization was neither stable nor tension-free. 
Many Vietnamese were caught between the deterioration of old commitments—to the village and 
the clan—and the lack of or the uncertainty of new commitments to factory, foremen, teachers, 
work groups, classmates, and the like. Voluntary associations so closely identified with social 
integration in highly mobile, modern societies did not come easily to the Vietnamese. They 
fell back upon fictive or real kinship identities and secret societies. Moreover, there was 
little hope of reintegration through the institutions of the colonial state; it sought only to keep 
tensions arising out of the imbalances of Vietnamese society from erupting out of control. 


Potential reintegration through economic growth was restricted by the mercantilist sys- 


tem of colonial trade in which the colonies were supposed to absorb the exports of French in- 
dustry while supplying tropical products in return. Unfettered, indigenous economic development 
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ete have reduced the need for French imports into Viet Nam, and therefore had to be con- 

pik ed. Politics also could not play its potentially. conciliatory role, much less act as a force 

or reintegration. The colonial bureaucracy absorbed most of the functions of Viet Nam's 

political life down to the village. The role that mandarinal recruitmcnt had once played in in- 

stitutionalizing political power, conciliating tensions, 
; 
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and integrating farflung villages into a 
centralized political system was neglected. The colonial administration nD fulfil none of 


these functions; instead, it became a training ground for a new type of bureaucratically com- 
petent Vietnamese elite. In the uncertainty of the colonial world the understandable anxiety of 


these new bureaucrats for prestige and occupational mobility outweighed their concern for the 
problems of politics of the country and generated another set >f tensions. 


Destruction of Traditional Political System 


The existence of unreconciled tensions was nothing new to Viet Nam. Prior to the French 


intervention the Vietnamese political capacity for resolving conflict was conspicuously poor; . ‘ 
violence and internal warfare were endemic. Yet, on occasions when unity had been achieved, : 
determined efforts were made to institutionalize political power. France was both capable of ‘ 


4 
quelling violence and eager to do so, but she gave little attention to the long-range consequences i 
of holding power by force rather than through institutionalized compliance. Political, as dis- 
tinct from administrative, institutions were not a rirt of the French colonial state, except for : 
high-level advisory councils composed of a smail umber of French and Vietnamese in each of | 
the three pays of Viet Nam.©@ While the French administrative structure was suppressing a 
traditional system of politics with its own unique criteria for mobility and power based on Con- ; 
fucian concepts, it was establishing a system with little mobility and almost no power for indig- ! 
enous participants. At the time that social change wes occurring more rapidly than ever, no 
legitimate channels for expressing or reconciling social tension were permitted to a people i 
with a long tradition of lively political life. In destroying the old structures of politics and 
neglecting to create new ones, France was undermining its own interests in Viet Nam. 


The destabilizing effects of French colonialism had several important consequences in 
developing the potential for revoluticn in Viet Nam. At the lowest evel of the institutional 
hierarchy, the Vietnamese village was no longer the vital cohesive force it had once been. 
These qualities were lost to it largely because the French had violated the anonymity of the 
villagers and the autonomy of the village. This occurred through three major reforms: 


(1) The institution of regular registration of births and deaths, which 
permitted the composition of more accurate tax rolls; (2) the im- 
position of tighter French control over the Council of Notables, partic- 
ularly in tax and budgetary matters; and (3) the substitution of election 

for co-optation of council members. The first two of these reforms 
undermined the patriarchal system by curtailing the considerable admin- 
istrative—and con«: quently financial—latitude with which the councils 

of notables had beua accustomed to function. The third reform encour- 

aged the taxpayers to look after their own affairs. 5° 


By weakening traditional village leadership and promoting the legal autonumy of the individual 
villagers without establishing new forms of political organization to encompass these relation- 
ships, the French were inviting the disintegration of the Vietnamese social system. , 


Perhaps the most important change in creating the potential for revolution in Viet Nam 
was the formation of new sets of elites. These elites emerged from French colonial 
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institutions which were bringing Viet Nam into closer contact with the m Ox 

the administrative cadre, this elite included people who were dirslet es eh - 
those who received French education, those who became commercial entrepreneurs and prop- 
erty owners, and finally those members of the traditional elite who adapted their talents to 
qualify for colorial elite status. Although by definition these elites had more opportunities 
than did the mass of the Population, still, their social and occupational mobility was limited 
Restrictions arose because the institutions into which they were mobilized were circumacribed 
by the confines of the colonial society. Moreover, most of the important positions in these 
institutions were held by Frenchmen. Vietnamese did not receive opportunities commensurate 
with their expectations, especially in having access to positions of authority. 81 For the French 
to have shared such power would have required the creation of a mutually beneficial relation- 
ship with the Vietnamese to protect. France's colonial interests. Such a political relationship 
or community of interest the French conspicuously failed to creaie.” 


Under the impact of French colonialism Viet Nam became "a nation off balance."82 Social 
changes had been induced by colonial programs, but there was hardly a harmonious relation- 
ship between the new society and the old Viet Nam. These changes had "dislocated the tradi- 
ticnal mode of life and produced a poorly integrated society in which a small, urban-oriented 
Westernized elite was largely alienated from the bulk of the village based population. "53 Al- 
though harmony had been intermittent in traditional Viet Nam, it seems to have been a widely 
shared ideal, especially in the life of the villages. The bas!s for this harmony had been a 
structure of authority based on Confucian precepts and buttressed by strong patrilineal kinship 
ties. The social changes wrought during colonial rule were undoubtedly unnecessary if Viet 
Nem were to participate in the interdependent life of the modern world. However, too little 
attention was given to the effects of this process on the structure of authority or popular com- 
pliance. Since the village has been and continues to be the foundation of Vietnamese society, 


the deterioration of its resiliency was certain to have a strong impact on the stability of the 


society as a whole. Because the villages lay outside the modern sector that France was creat- 
ing in the urban centers, this social instability wamnot apparent. French administration, com- 
merce, and military force provided a veneer of stability on a society halfway between the 
traditional and the modern worlds. 


Despite the instability emergent in Vietnamese society during colonial rule, revolution 
might never have occurred. Although rebellions broke out periodically, they were usually 
localized affairs and rarely threatened to overwhelm the colonial regime. Before 1940, a force 
of only 10,776 regular French troops, 16,218 men of the indigenous militia, and 507 french 
police agents were sufficient to xeep order among 19 million Vietnamese. & In 1954, 200,000 
French and African troops and 225,000 indigenous troops were forced to surrender after seven 
years of revolutionary war. 55 Initially, rebeilions against French rule were led by men loyal 
to the imperial government at Hue; later rural uprisings became virtually leaderless protests 
of discontented peasants. However, in the early 1930's a new type of leadership appeared to 
take advantage of incipient rebellion. Paradoxically, the rural areas did not produce these 
leaders; they came from the French schools and bureaucracy in the urban centers. They were 
part of the modern elite that France had created to facilitate the development of a colonial 
economy and administration. Yet this elite had not been assimilated into the world they were 
being asked to create. Their lack of a stake in the colonially created world induced many 
French-trained Vietnamese to seek the fulfillment they had come to expect through rebellion 
against France. 


Not surprisingly, the rebellions led by the new French-trained elites were no more suc- 


cessful than previous traditionalist uprisings. Gradually it became clear that the old-style 
Vietnamese rebellion could not affect French pcwer. A more comprehensive, structured, and 
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enduring movement was required. When the Japanese wartime occupation broke the French 
hold on Viet Nam, a small but strategic portion of this frustrated elite went into action. They 
had learned that only a broad-scale revolution could achieve the objectives they sought. 
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CHAFTER, 2 


THE COLONIAL BACKCROUND TO THE VIETNAMESE 
REVOLUTION, 1885-1340 


TRANSYSORMATION OF VIETNAMESE POLITICS 


The treaties of protection of 1882-84 imposed upon Viet Nam by the military force of 
France, did not mean the end of opposition to French rule. This opposition continued inter- 
mittently until France was finally forced to retreat (rom Viet Nam in 1954. In oppesing 
Yrance, Viet Nam's greatest weakness in the mid dneleenth century wag her greatest strength 
in the mid-twentieth: a political organization capable cf mobilizing and directing a large body 
of men in military and politica: action; and a political appeal to sustain the functioning of this 
organization and to maintain the loyalty of the populace toward it. Throughout the 70 years 
vetween 1384 and 1954, Vietnamese opposition to French rule underwent a substantial trang- 
formation to achieve tLia pos.:ion of strength. lo order to understand more fully how the 
French were overthrown, it is necessary to trace ine lines of the internai political transfor- 
ination of Viet Nam pack t the imposition of alien control over the country. 


From :his perspective it is possible to discern several general phases through which 
Vietnamese politicai development passed. The first of these broad phases was a transitional 
one, ranging from the militant, yet uncoordinated, and largely ineffectual prctesta of those 
identified with the traditional political structure, to the formatiun of the new political parties 
based on the ideo:ogies of nationaligm and communism in the year 1925. The second phase 
consisted of an agsertic.: Larcugh countrywide political parties of nationaliat and Communist 
identities and of their frustrated attempts to overthrow French rule. This era of unresolved 
political contlict wes superseded in 1941 when the Communists and the nationalista crganized 
political tronts against both the Japanese and the French occupations of Viet Nam. The third 
broad phise in the tr ansfornution of the politics of Viet Nam /aw the emergence of a well- 
organized, Communist-dominated pclitical movement which succeeded in channeling the aspira- 

ions and many of the adherents of Vietnamese nationalism and in forging the nucleus of an 
armed force. 


The basis for this tripartite division of the anticolonial politics of Viet Nam has not been 
merely the organizational developments ..“ich these dates represent. These phases reflect 
the changes in the atructure of Vietnamese 1 litical life brought on by the impact of French 
colonialism. The first of these phases refiects the destruction of the countrywide effective- 
ness of the traditional political system and the persistence of its uncoordinated fragments in 
militant protest against French occupation. This initial phase also reflects the attempt by 
leaders identified with traditional concepts of politics to find new bases of power with which 
to focua their protest against France. It saw the end of the imperial restoration movement as 
a meaningful political appeal and at the same time it witnessed the laying of the foundation for 
later political movements. What is perhaps most significant about this period is that it oc~- 
curred before the major alteration of Viemumese society and before the creation of a French- 
educated elite, an industrial iabor force, and a landless peasantry with monetary debts. 


These effects of colonialism were absorbed during the second phase of Vietnamese politi- 
cai development under French dominance. During this peried, more breadly based political 
organizations were formed, although the limitations cf regional political identities were not 
surmounted to a significant degree. Parochial affinities were equally as important an obstacle 
to countrywide political movements as were the surveillance and the repression by French 
authorities. After the Japanese coup de force of March 1945, which effectively ended French 
colonial sovereignty in Viet Nam, these centripetal forces in Vietnamese politics reappeared 
with vigor. The postwar e\perience showed that it was the Communists who had used the 
Japanese interregnum to build a cohesive polu.cal organization capable of overcoming at least 
some of the persisting parochial tendencies among the Vietnamese political elite. 


Phan Boi Chau 


che initial transition from traditional politics to movements based on importe* ideclogies 
is best personified by Phan Boi Chau, a well-known political leader born in the central Viet 
Nam province cof Nghe An. Prepared for the mandarinal examinations by a classical education, 
Chau scored first place in the tests, but refused to accept an appointment in the French- 
dceminated traditional bureaucracy.! Instead, Chau went into exile in Japan, taking wit® him 
the last representatives of the Can Vuong, the loyalista in the oid regime. The most outstand- 
‘ng of these faithful was the 24-year-old Prince Cuong De, a direct descendant of Emperor Gia 
Long who had in 1802 reunified Viet Nam.2 While in exile, Chau founded the Viet Nam Duy Tan 
Hoi (Association for the Modernizativa of Viet Nam) which was directed toward three main 
goals: national liberation, restoration of the monarchy, and the promulgation of a con. titution 
based on the Japanese model. 3 


In addition te the obvious influence of his Japanese political supporters, Chau's efforts to 
give greate > structure to the Vietnamese resistance was also affected by his early political 
experiences it is reputed that Chau took part in the militant uprising in Ngue An and adjoin- 
ing Hs Tinh provinces, which was led by one of Viet Nam's most outstanding scholars, Phan 
Dinh Phung.4 Whether or not Chau was an active participant in this revolt from 1893-95, 
which breached French lines of communication across Central Viet Nam and into Laos, there 
is little doubt that he wus impressed by its consequences.5 


This Nghe An-Ha Tinh revolt was one of many localized protests ied by the schelar- 
bureaucrats of Viet Nam against French occupation from 1885 to 1897. The protests broke 
out all the way from the mountainous Chinese border area to the Tonkin Delta to the lewiands 
of central Viet Nam. There was virtually no coordination between these rebellions though 
they were fought for ostensibly the same purposes and were led by men of similar backgrounds 
With probably close personal familiarity. Their shortcomings lay not only in failing to estab- 
lish lines of commiunication and trust between each other but also in placing r-cre emphasis 
on u..litary action than on political preparation. Consequently there was no symbol ot this 
protest, although it was directed toward the monarchical restoration and the expulsion of th. 
French, On the local level tnere was no political organization to replenish the ranks of the 
traditionalist rebels, to provide supplies and information, and to ensure loyalty in the ‘nce of 
French occupation. 


Although modern weapens were available to them, the tactics and techniques employed by 
the Vietname:e neither employed innovations which these new circumstances required nor 
were they effective. It remained for the French through two of their most celebrated officers, 
General Galliéni and Marshal Lyautey, to develop a doctrine of pacification adapted to the ex- 
igencies of this political warfare in Viet Nam. This doctrine became a st:i.ndard for French 


colonial warfare trom Madagascar to Morocco, but it ultimately failed through poor application 
in 1954 in the hills of Tonkin where it was first forged.¢ In the face of superior French forces 
and techniques, the regionally based scholar-bureaucrats did not have the chance to pecome 
warlords as occurred with the end of central traditional authority in China. Rather, the feeble 
protests of the traditional political leaders were as doomed as the Vendée Militaire whose 


Vietnamese counterpart it is often said ... be.: 


Although it had fairly extensive culturai activities, the Duy Tan Hoi never developed an 
active procvam of political operations to chaljenge Frencn authority in Viet Nam. Brought 
into existence largely by overseas support, the Duy Tan Hoi was dissolved by the sume influ- 
ences. In July 1910, the Japanese, having agreed to respect the integrity of French colonies 
ag one of the terms of a much needed loan from France, expelled both Phan Boi Chau and 
Cuong Be and closed the special schools where Vietnamese students had come to be educated 8 
The two exiles sought temporary refuge in Thailand, but upon receiving news of the Chinese 
Revolution they proceeded to Canton, a city which was to become the most important center of 
Vietnamese exile politics over the following two decades. 


Development of Political Groups 


In Canton, Phan Boi Chau was to receive his most substantial support for political efforts 
in Viet Nam when he made contact with Hu Han-min, one of the leaders of the Nationalist 
Kuomintang. With this backing Chau reorganized his political forces in May 1912, when he 
launched the Viet Nam Quang Phuc Hoi {Association for the Restoration of Viet Nam). Induced 
perhaps by the financial assistance of the Kuomintang, the program of the Quang Phuc Hoi no 
longer spoke of an imperial restoration but now proclaimed the formation of a Vietnamese 
republican government. Prince Cuong De was no longer supported as a claimant to the throne 
of Viet Nam, but in the new government he was to hecome the Tong Dai Bieu, or the general 
representative of the Vietnamese people, a position similar to ch’ * of state in a parliamentary 
form of government.? 


The importance of this tie with the Kuomintang, however, was not merely reflected ina 
programmatic change. The relationship was to set a precedent for the conduct of Viemamese 
anticolonial politics over the decades ahead. It was from among Vietromese exiles attracted 
to Canton by Chau's political movement that Nguyen Ai Quoc (th Carly pseudonym of Ho Chi 
Minh who was also a native of Nghe An Province) was to fot. the antecedent to the Indo - 
chinese Communist Party in 1925. Vietnamese cadres w.¢ to be trained at the Whampoa 
Military A. ademy, the Chinese Nationalists were to px. .1de assistance for the formation of 
the first Vietnamese Nationalist Party, and evertually China was to plav a crucial role ir the 
organization of wurtime resistance groups againsi the Jjaganese occupation of 1940-45. 
Clearly, the fortunes of Vietnamese political groups were now linkec with their counterparts 
in China, 


Although foreign support was the major strength of Phan Bot Chau's political movements 
he did have an extensive organization functioning inside Viet Nam. One measure of its 
strength under the Duy Tan Hoi was its ability to send more than 100 students te Japan to be 
educated in modern disciplines between 1906 and L90¢.10 But the character of this organization 
was more iniportant than its strength for it, toc, was to set a precedent in the methods of 
organization in Vietnamese polities. For beth the Duy Tan Hoi and the Quang Phuc Hoi de- 
pended on a network of secret societies for their internal strength :n Viet Nam.!! ‘The use of 


this time-honored socia} institution for political purposes by the Quang Phuc Hoi was both an 
indication of its ties with traditional techniques and traditional leadership, and its lack of in- 
tellectual und material resources to recruit and train a political cadre indoctrinated in new 
organizational methods. 


Secret societies have alwavs played an importani vole in Viet Nam because of the lack of 
culturally integrative institutions and the absence os a coherent "great tradition." This has 
meant the strong per: stence of magic and superstition as widely accepted beliefs in the 
Vietnamese countrysi -. Taking advantage of this cultural residue, men who trained them- 
selves a3 geomancers °"d magicians would organize secret societies and from them derive a 
confortable income and a cir’’© of influence. The adherents to a society would gain magic 
intercessicn with the impiac.hle forces of nature as well as a group of friends for potential 
mutial assistance, in addition to personal! identity and social status. 8 


Prior to French intervention, one of the principal means of discouraging secret societies 
was through the examinations tor the mandarinate. This culturally integrative institution 
provided an avenue for the ambitions or the social mobilit, of the villager [t also provided 
him with a tangible incentive through exemption from the corvee, military service, and the 
head tax after passing the tirst of three qualifying examinations for an appointment to J. 
traditional bureaucracy.!4 Until the French began to tamper with Vietnamese cultural instit- 
tions there was greater incentive to study the Chinese classics in the hope of passing an exami- 
nation than to practi. 2 sorcery ina secret society. 


Upon occupation of southern Viet Nam (Cochinchina) by the French, however, the bureauc~ 
racy fled, and the colonia] masters, after discontinuing the traditional examinations. were 
unable to es...olish cultural integrative institutions except for a school for interpreters with 
a small student body. In 1903, a knowledge of French was made prerequisite for admission 
to the mandarinate in Annam and Tonkin when there were only the most limited opportunities 
to gain a Western education.ts With the end of the tax exemption and the corresponding 
deterioration of established patterns « ° authority in the rural areas of Viet Nam, an environ- 
ment was created for leadership which aspired to influence and income through secret soci- 
etics because it was denied traditional recognition. 


An exile political organization with countrywide aspirations like the Quang Phuc Hoi could 

make contact with existing secret societies or help to start new ones by issuing honorary 

warters, commissions of rank ‘1 the new republican government to society members, paper 
money with emblems of the new government, and other means of creating a symbolic tie 
between the central organization and the local units.!® In the absence of means to recruit and 
train political cadres, the Quang Phuc Hoi was using the best available resources for political 
organization. No estimate has ‘een made of how extensive an organization was assembled, 
but some indication can be gained through an analysis of its militant demonstrations against 
French rule. 


arly Demonstrations Against Frenci Rule 


On the night of the 23rd-24th of March 1013, the city of Saigoa was bombed, with eight 
public buildings the specific objectives. The plot was discovered before the bombs exploded, 
but it was followed four days later by a nonviolent demonstration by 600 vrarmed peasants 
who had come irom the countryside in the hope of seeing Emperor Phan Nach Long desce a 
feom heaven and begin a war aginst the French in which he would be aided by super nitur :! 
powers.!! On the L2th of April of the same year a provincial mandarin in the Tonkis: province 


of Thai Binh was assassinated, and on the 26th a bomb was thrown on the terrace of a hotel in 
Hanoi killing two French off.cers and a Vietnamese bystander. Retaliation for these acts 
was swift and forceful: 254 persons were arrested, 64 were brought before a court, 7 were 
executed, and both Phan Boi Chau and Cuong De were condemned to cvath in absentia. 18 


Facing the loss of the good will of their adherents. the Quang Phuc Hoi launched no violent 
incidents until 1916 when the city of Saigon was once again the target. Duriug the night of the 
14th of February a group of 300 armed men in three sections entered the city from sampans. 
There objective was the centra! jail, where they huped to free some of their compatriots and 
then attack key administrative offices. Before reaching the jail they were discovered and 
were routed, losing numerous casualties in their flight. i9 


On the surface, these attacks were unimpressive by almost any criteria of political war- 
fare. They dramatically pointed to the classic requirement tor any realistic seizure of power: 
a trained and equipped armed force. In their amateurishne: 2, however, these aiacks did not 
obscure two solid accomplishments. Coordination of operational effort was demonstrated in 
the spring of 1916 in the planned, simuitaneous uprising by the Quang Phuc Hoi in thirteen of 
the tweuty provinces.20 This did not mean that a general plan was drawn up by the central or-. 
ganization of the Quang Phuc Hoi in ita Canton exile and passed down to its local units for execu-. 
tion, but it does show that the local leadership had the capability to launch a concerted attack. 
These, tnen, were the first steps away from the fragmented revoits of the scholar-bureavcrats. 


More important for future operations, this internal strength of the Quang Phuc Hoi showed 
that a lecal-level Jeadership could make substantial progress in rural political organization 
under French dominance. This came not as a remult of giving voice to social or economic 
discontent, out through political efforts where a traditional structure had been dissolved and 
no alternative for political expression had been provided by the conquering power. Moreover, 
the fact that a countrywide elite operating from exile could forra a continuing political tie with 
a local leadership was significant evidence that the first steps in ouilding a new Viemamese 
political system had been taken. These political energies had not been motivated by new 
ideologu. a, or revolutionary theories, cr as a regult of economic calamity. They had origi- 
nated from the lack of a structure which «ncouraged political participation and which had 
thwarted the mobilitv of those with traditional social and political skiils. Their accomplish- 
ments, limited though they were, did indicate that they had adapted their skills to the exi- 
gencies of French dominance and thus had begun the transformation of Viemamese politics. 


The lack of a more potent opposition to France wa. due in part to the fact that the Quang 
Phue Hoi and its leader, Phan Boi Chau, were in a real sense neither nationalist nor revolu- 
tiona.y. If we accept Hans Kohn's dictum that nationalism "recognizes the nation-state ag the 
ideal form of political organization and rationality as the source of all creative cultural energy 
and economic well being,''?! we cannot find extensive evidence that Chau was the first important 
articulator of Vietnamese nationalism. Moreover, there is some evidence to suggest that 
Chau was more opportunistically motivated. In addition to altering bis political program to 
fit the ideals of first his Japanese and then his Chinese supporters, Chau finally became a 
partisan of Franco-Vietuamese collaboration. 2 


Perhaps a partial explanation for the lack of vigor in Chau's leadership and the absence 
of a more dynamic development in Vietnamese politics at this period can be found by referring 
to Rupert Emerson's observation that, 


the greater the disruption of the old society under the imeact of the in- 
truding Western forces~assuming that that disruption takes the form of a 
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development of medern enterprise and administration and not merely the 
suppression of the native population the speedier and more complete the 
assertion of nationalism ia likely to be. 


Emerson's analysis continues tha: 


the elements of a population which have been most drastically divorced 
from the close-knit pattern of their traditional society are the most sus- 
ceptible to the ap, zal of nationalism, 


but this appeal av-uits 


the appearance of a Westernized elite (which: is an indispensable part of the 
movement toward nationaliam. It is this elite-—-the new intelligentsia and 
the protcssional men—which iranslates to the local scene the nationalist ex- 
perience and ideology of the West and serves as the crystallizing center 

for the inchoate disaffections of the mass.23 


Prior to the mid-1920's, Vietnamese politics did not have such an intelligentsia, nor had 
traditional patterns of life been so completely disrupted. What had been disrupted was the 
Vietnamese political system, and in its absence a clandestine structure of politics had devel- 
oped to oppese French rule. It was only after France had launched a program of colonial 
developmert, including education and industrialization, that a more fundamenta} change in the 
structure of Vietnamese society occurred. When political groups reflecting these changes 
began to form, they found in the vague beginnings of the transition from traditional politic 3 
valuable forms of experience which were te be used in new ways and with new justification u 
oppose French dcemination. 


TRANSFORMATION OF VIETNAMESE SOCIETY 


The structural transformation of Vietnamese society resulted from the impact of World 
War I and the colonial development which followed. The period between the two wars saw 
changes from four principal sources; (1) the formation cf an industrial labor force; (2) the 
emergency of an indigenous weaithy class whose holdings were in newly developed agricultural 
Innds; (3) the creation of an educated elite whose instruction had been exciusively in the 
French language and which had consisted of an inculcation oi French cultural values and train- 
ing i> technical specialties, with the promise of employment in the French sector of the 
colonial society, and finally, (4) the deterioration of cohesive social institutions in the rural 
areas. 


The first three cf these changes mobilized Vietnamese away from traditional pursuits to 
positions of greater physical am! social mobility. However, the latter change accelerated the 
decline in vitality of those suprafamilia! institutions which had given coherence to traditional 
society. A gap was thus established between what had become the mobilized sector and that 
which remained the peasant sector, but the lattcr was now without vital institutions and tradi- 
tions to sustain it. The French did not attempt to bridge this gap by building institutions for 
the eventual self-generating mubilization of Viemamese society. Instead, they stabilized this 
gap and thereby created a potential for social and, theref, re, political instability. Having 
decided on this course, France could have avoided the political consequences of this social 

nage only by absorbing the energies or yuining the loyalties of ‘he elites it had created. 


Extent of Labor Force is Viet Nam 


France ‘s demands upon her colonies fell most heavily upon Indochina, fur it hau .o provitte 
"more than half of the wartime loans and gifts made to France by her colonies, more raw 
materials than any other part of her empire except West Africa; and more than 43,000 Indo- 
chinese soldiers and aimost 49,00" workers were sent to Europe.'""24 The magnitude of this 
levy upon Viet Nam can be measured by the fact that the total prewar industrial labor force 
was only approximately 62,000 workers.25 In addition to this exported manpower it .vas neces- 
sary to recruit increased numpers of workers for local ;roduction of raw material exports as 
well as to step up the output of manufactured goods which France ‘ould not supply. Therefvre, 
a 33 percent wartime increase in the work force in ‘he mining industry—from 12,090 in 1913 to 
16,000 in 1918—was representative of growth in other fields. 26 


At the end of vue war, expansion of the industriai labor force continued because of corre- 
sponding economic growth, resuicing primarily from the monetary stability in Viet Nam (con- 
trasted with inflation in France} and from ‘he initial success in growing ~~ sber in the red 
lands of southern Viet Nam. From 1913 this expansion wes almost fourfold when it reached 
its pre-World War {! maximum in 1929, estimated at more than 221,000 workers in all of 
Indochina. The dirtribution of these laborers was over three major fields of economic activity: 
commercial and industrial undertakings, plantation agriculture, and mining. The largest of 
these fields was the first, with 39.2 percent of the total, or $6,000 workers, while the other 
two consisted of 36.5 percent (81,909 workers) and 24.0 percent (55,000 workers), 
resp, ctively .27 


Although these figures indicate that the labor force of Viet Nam did not repres nt more 
than 1 percent of the population, they do not refect the overall -ocial mobility which resulted 
from industrialization.2% Because of the high turnoer in the labor force, there were more 
persons mobilized for the modern industrial sector of the economy than was indicated by the 
figures for the work force at any one time. For examp. , in order to maintain the work force 
on the rubber plantations in southern Viet Nam 3st a con.iant 22,000, it was necessary to re- 
cruit mere than 75,000 laborers between 1925 and 1930.23 There was substantial ph: sical 
mobility involved here because the rubber plantation workers were recruited in the north, 
since suitable workers could not be found in the less populous southern region. The mining 
companies in the north of Viet Nam did not face the problem of recruiting at a distance because 
they were located adjacent to the densé.y populated Tonkin Delta. However, this proximity to 
‘Se workers! homeland meant that mining companies would usually have to recruit new workers 
each year, because the miners would often not return from their lunar new year vacation. The 
importance of this rapid turnover was not in 1ts addition to the numerical percentage of the 
work force of Viet Nam but because it "delayed the formation of a distinct, self-conscious 
working class and it postponed the establishment of a strict line of demarcation between the 
wage earner and the peasant. On the other hand, ‘t extended the effects of the new way of life 
to a rather large portion of the population." 20 


Even though this labor force was loosely structured, it possessed the cohesiveness to 
gtaxe labor protests and strikes. Between 1922 and 1934 there were more than a hundred 
strikes. the majority of which occurred in nerthern Viet Nam (Tonkin) where the industrial 
labor force was concenirated.3! These disputes grew out of grievances © er wages and work- 
ing conditions. One demonstration resulted in the assassingtion of the French director of the 
firm engaged in recruiting agricultural labor for the plantations in the south. Prohlems of 
repatriating rubber workers were overcome by a savings pian to provide them with a sum to 
cusnion their readjustments tu life in their home areas.32 But the most pervasive problem 
of Jabor read*'stment occurred during the depression, when the total industrial laber fo. ce 


declined from its 1929 high to an estimated 150,000~nearly 33 percent.33 With few other 
alternatives, the unemployed either sought to be reabsorbed into their peasant villages, burden- 


ing already overtaxed institutions, or chose to remain idle in the cities. In both cases they 
contributed to social instability. 


New Patterns of Landhoiding 


The opening up of new land and the exigencies of credit are always crucial forces for 
change in agrarian societies. In Viet Nam these factors brought both quantitative and regional 
changes in the characteristics of landholding and production. Between 1880 and 1937, a French 
public works program of drainage and irrigation canals in south Viet Nam (Cochinchina) made 
4.5 million acres of new land available for cultivation. France was more interested in re- 
couping the capital investment which this public works program had required than in the social 
consequences of the ownership of this newly developed land. Moreover, a program designed 
to establish small holders as owners of their land would have an administrative overhead and 
required an extension of credit to moneyless peasants, a program which the French did not 
wish to undertake. Instead, the land was sold in unlimited amounts to an emerging group of 


Vietnamese who had already learned the requirements for participating in a commercial 
environment. 


The pettern of landholding which became effective in southern Viet Nam was therefore 
conspicuously different from that in other parts of the country. In the center and in the north 
(Annam and Tonkin) small holders continued to predominate. In the center, those who owned 
less than 1.5 acres constituted 68.5 percent of the area's landholders in 1930, while in the 
north this portion of the landholders was 61.6 percent of the total for the region. By contrast, 
in the south those with less than 2.5 acres composed only 33.6 percent of the total number of 
landholders. But the most startling development was that, out of 6,530 landowners in all of 
Indochina with more than 125 acres of land in 1930, 6,300 were located in south Viet Nam.% 
An even more dramatic statement of the landholding pattern is that, by 1930, 45 percent of the 
cultivatahle area of the Mekong Delta was in the hands of 2 percent of all the landholders. 
Moreover, of the 244 landowners each having more than 1,500 acres of land all were located 
in the Mekong Delta. 38 


Along with the emergence of this landed upper class there was also the formation ofa 
tenant class who, not having access to the easy purchase of property, actually worked these 
domains and provided income for the landlords. No accurate figures are readily available on 
landlessness and tenancy, but an estimate can be derived from existing statistics. In the 
south there were some 255,000 persons owning agricultural land in 1930. Of this number, only 
165,000 cultivated their land directly, while the rest, or 25 percent, were absentee landlords. 3? 
By estimating an average of ten in a family, there is the indication that out of a rural popula- 
tion of 4 million in southern Viet Nam in 1930, more than half, or 2.4 million, were tenants or 
landless agricultural laborers. This would mean that the tenant class in the Mekong Delta 
alone constituted nearly 14 percent of the total population of Viet Nam in 1930. By comparison, 
in the Tonkin Delta in the north there were 964,000 individual property owners in 1930 of whom 
only 12,000, or slightly more than 1 percent, were absentee landlords. 38 


The emergence of this landowning upper class in southern Viet Nam as a distinct social 
grouping can be given another dimension by analyzing the raturalization of the Vietnamese as 
French citizens.3? In 1937 there were 2,555 Vietnamese who had received French citizenship 
and more than half, or 1,474, were from southern Viet Nam. The north had the next largest 
number, a third of the total, and the center, a continuing stronghold of traditional values, had 
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less than 10 percent of the naturalized Vietnamese .4®0 Some allowance must be made for the 
fact that there were morc naturalized Vietnamese women, which leads to the assumption that - 
these women had become the wives of Frenchmen. Since there was a certain uniformity in this 
pattern throughout Viet Nam, it does not detract from another assumption. Based on the fact 
that southern Vict Nam had only 20 percent of the population of the whole country but more 

than half of the naturalized French citizens, it appears that the landowning class, which had 
already been favored by French policies in land development, was becoming more closely iden- 
tified with French rule by adopting the citizenship of France. 


The Social Structure Created by Colonialism 


These statistics lend substance to the rather arbitrary analysis of the effects of colonial- 
ism on Vietnamese social structure made by the French economist Paul Bernard. In 1934 he 
divided Vietnamese society into three general categories based on income.4! The wealthy were 
those who received an average annual income of 6,000 piasters or more in 1931 (about U.S. 
$5,500 in 1957 prices). The middle income group received an average of from 160 piasters 
in the north and center to 180 in the south (about U.S. $145-165 in 1957 prices), and the low- 
est income group received the remainder of the money income of the country, which averaged 
49 piasters (about U.S. $44 in 1957 prices). Numerically, these categories indicated sharp 
divisions in Vietnamese society, with the wealthy consisting of 8,600 persons, the middle in- 
come group of 1.6 million, and the low income group 14.9 million. 2 


Of greater interest than these aggregates are the regional variations which Bernard's 
figures reflect. Among the top income group, 8,000 out of the total 8,600 were residents of 
southern Viet Nam. Based on our statistics of 6,300 wealthy lando'vners, there appears to be 
some justification for this number. Of equal interest is that central Viet Nam, traditionalist 
in outlook, had just slightly more than 1 percent (100 nersons) in this upper income category, 
while the north had about 6 percent or 500 persons. In the middle income group the regional 
positions were reversed. It was in the north where almost 45 percent of the middle income 
receivers lived, while the center actually had a larger portion—some 400,000 to 5C0,000—than 
did the south's middle income group, which made up only 25 percent of the countrywide total. 


Even though these estimates are not based on thorough documentation, it appears that 
when compared with statistical information on the labor force and land ownership they present 
certain possibilities for generalizations. In the south an extremely small and wealthy (in 
comparison with other Vietnamese and with the incomes of French administrators) upper class 
was emerging under French aegis, identified with France, whose members were adopting 
French citizenship. At the same time a small middle class of about 10 percent of the regional 
population was taking form, consisting of the population of the one metropolitan center, Saigon- 
Cholon, and about a dozen provincial centers. At the bottom of this southern hierarchy was a 
tenant class of recent origin representing about half of the regional population and approxi- 
mately 14 percent of the countryside population. 


In the north, the upper income group was of less importance both regionally and country- 
wide. A relatively large middle income group, however, reflected an industrial work force 
devoted to mining, cement mamifacture, and textiles; an indigenous administrative cadre at 
the seat of the colonial government in Hanoi; and a group of commercial assistants handling 
foreign and domestic trade. At the foundation of the society in the north, and indeed in the 
country as a whole, were approximately 7.5 million peasant proprietors, representing 45 per- 
cent of the population of Viet Nam, living in the densely populated Tonkin Delta. 
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The foundation of society in central Viet Nam consisted largely of peasant farmers who 
tilled their own land and who composed 25 percent of the population of the entire country. An 
almost minutely small upper class in the center, with a persisting traditional outlook, re- 
flected a lack of involvement in commerce and vast landholdings. The 100 persons whom 
Bernard indicates formed this upper class in the center were probably affiliated with the ves- 
tigial administration at the Court of Hue. Rounding out the social categories in central Viet 
Nam there was a middle income group with almost 10 percent of the regional population, which 
lived in the provincial towns, worked in the tew industrial plants, such as the match factory at 
Vinh, and in the only major port city in the center, Da Nang. 


There emerges from these estimates the following sccial profile of the transformation, 
through the effects of colonialism, of Vietnamese society up to 1931. See Table 1. 


Table 1. Social Profile of Viet Nam, 1931 


Description of Social Category Approximate Numerical Approximate 
Portion of Population Percentage of 
(in millions) Population 


Mobilized into participation in the monetary 

sector of the colonial economy; living in 

towns with some degree of access to urban 

facilities for health, education, and infor~ 

mation. 1.6 9 


Tenant farmer class located on newly devel- 
oped land in Mekong Delta producing about .5 
of all the rice exported from Indochina, which 
at its prewar (1929) high was 1.5 million met- 


_ric tons; another source of exportable rice 
was Cambodia, since the north and center of 


Viet Nam did not have surpluses and often 

had to import to meet needs; tenants exceed- 

ingly vulnerable to 70 percent drop in price 

of rice between 1929 and 1934, 43 2.4 14 


Peasant proprietors in southen: Viet Nam 

also having advantage of new land, which re- 

sulted in their average holdings being almost 

nine times larger than the average in Tonkin 

Delta, 1.5 7 


Feasant farrners in central Viet Nam, most 

tilling their own land, but with local concen- 

trations of tenancy and a regional absentee 

landlord group of about i0 percent of the to- 

tal number of property owners. 4.6 25 


Peasant farmers in north Viet Nam located 

in densely populated Tonkin Delta with an 

average holding of roughly . 2 of an acre. 

Some localized tenancy but a minute part of 

total producers. 45 7. 
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From this social profile it would appear that the impact of colonialism had little effect on 
the 70 percent of the populution who were peasant villagers in the north and center of Viet Nam. 
This was clearly not the case, however. The impact of colonialism on the peasantry was un- 
doubtedly as pervasive an influence on the future of Viet Nam as was the mobilization of a 
small elite. In estatlishing, under the regime of Governor General Paul Doumer (1897-1902), 
the principle that taxes gathered in Indochina not only had to support the superstructure of the 
French administration, but also had to supply funds to the metropolitan budget for France's 


military forces in the colony, the localized subsistence economy of the peasant villager was 
rendered obsolete. 


Formerly the peasant had produced, or attempted to produce, enough food for his family's 
consumption plus a surplus to barter for staples and to provide for taxes in kind. Under the 
colonial regime both taxes and staples required cash. However, the monetary sector of the 
economy was neither large enough nor efficient enough to permit extensive peasant employ- 
ment for wages or a market for an agricultural surplus at stable prices. This situation pro- 
duced two important results: a decline in peasant welfare, and, because communal institutions 
had been superseded in administration and tax collection, the absence of meaningful mutual as- 
sistance beyond the extended family. Both of these results led to a deterioration in social co- 
hesion and offered a potential for political instability. 


The sharpness of the dichotomy between the peasant sector and the modern sector is 
demonstrated by the extent of the inequality in income distribution. In 1931 the peasantry, 
which made up 90 percent of the population, was receiving only 63 percent of the money income 
of the colony, while the French administrative class and the Vietnamese wealthy class, which 
together represented less than 1 percent of the population, were receiving almost 17 percent of 
the income.4é Although the income distribution was not a fair measure of peasant welfare be- 
cause of income from subsistence agriculture, it did indicate taxpaying capacity. The portion 
of total income devoted to governmental expenditures during the 1930's was about 15 percent,4? 
but there are no readily available statistics of the burden borne by either sector of the economy. 
Assuming that there was an equality of tax burden based on the share of income received, this 
would suggest that the peasantry paid 9 percent of its total annual income in taxes, thereby re- 
ducing its net income to 57 percent of the total income for a year comparable to 1931. 


It is highly unlikely that the tax burden was either equal or progressive. because, in ad- 
dition to capitation and land taxes, a substantial portion of colonial revenue came from French 
monopolies on salt, tobacco, rice alcohol, and opium. However, another perspective—a micro- 
cosmic one—of the demands of peasant taxetion can be derived from a survey of 1939 in which, 


the annual budget of a peasant family with eleven members was found to be 32 
piastres—a sum indicative of a static economy. Of this total, direct taxes 
took 6 piastres, or 19%. Yet in certain areas it was customary to pay but one 
cent for a whole day's work. For a workman to receive one cent for a day's 
work and to have to pay six piastres as an annual personal tax makes no sense 
whatsoever. The first tigure reflects the monetary value of labor in the tra- 

tional society; the second expresses its value in the modern economy. Such 
a state of affairs, in which the people's livelihood is calculated in terms of 
one world and their taxes in another, cannot endure. 48 


As this observation emphasizes, it was not the harshness of the taxes themselves which 
posed the burden for the peasant but the duality of the economy which had developed under 
colonialism. The real impact in transforming Vietnamese society into duality with a double 
standard of economic and social values was that the French, 
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introduced an economy based on exchange without being sufficiently aware vf 
the nec’ 9 adjust it to the whole country. [ft was necessary to bear with the 
economy already in operation (an economy based cn autonomous villages) 

for a time, but the object shouid have been to STG it by graduaily edu- 
cating the people for something else... . Instead of that progressive policy, 
the French chose to maint :n old order, with the laudable motive of avoid- 
ing any shock to the local secial state but with the practical result that 
in the country ithe econ..ny continued to be based on little crace and on Jocal 
consumption while ithe cities developed a modern commercial econo, based 
on world-wide exchange. Those who organized trade maintained and paid 

the worker on the level of the traditional « ac my but sold the product otf 

that work on the international level of the city e snomy. The difference be- 
feen the two went inte their own pockets.4$ 


The economy remained divided because there were no institutions for integration. The end to 
the duality could have been approached by mobilizing peasants into commercial occupations at 
a rate greeter than the increase in population and by transforining agriculture from subsist- 
ence into market-oriented production. This would have required institutions to mobiliz 
digencus capital, to convert pc ‘sants by technical training into a semmercia! work force, and 
to increase the capital equipment in agriculture by a generous program of agrarian credit. 
Noi.. of t>_se institutions was established and thus the dichotomization of Vietnamese society 
oe osisted, 


in- 


Establishmev: <! a New Educational System 

The dichetomization of Viet Nam's society was accentuated by a comprehensive education 
program launched by the French administration at the close of Werld War 1. This trained a 
few V:~namese ‘o a level of suphistication tar bevond their peers. The purpose of this pro- 
gram, as set forth in the Réglement Géné>ai de I'Euseignement Supérieur of December 25. 
1918, was tu crain an iudigenous cadre for both governmentz: and commercial administration .& 
Lronically, the Inauguration of this French-language education program for Viet Nam coincided 
with the total decline of the tradicional education system. The fast purely indigenous schools 
vere theoretically abolished by an imperial decree of duly 14, 1919, and the iast classical 
mandarin examinations were given in central Viet Nam in 1918 and in the north in 1915. The 
end of those last vesu, + of education in the Confucian classics had been preceded by anoiher 
radicat change, the gra ‘ual adoption of que’ ngu, the romanized script displacing the ideo- 
graphic characters, for primary instruction and public notices. +! 


The Western system of instruction established for the Vietnamese wo. never intended to 
offer wide educational opportunities. However, during its existence, it did experience a sig- 
nificant expansion. The aumber of students receiving primary iustruction in all ef Indochina 
increased from approximately 164,600 in 1921-22, to 373,000 in 1830, to 731,000 in 1942. But 
the 1920 level of primary school attendance represented oLiy 1.7 percert of the total popala- 
tion of Indochina, and at the high puint of the primary edveation expansion im 1942 the schocl 
population formed only 3 percent ot the entire population of the thre countries  ‘Uhe ratio tor 
Viet Nam was somewhat higher than for all of Indoehi.a, bat it never Cxeceded } percept. 


The resilts of the French poliey in creating a Westernized clite threugh education car be 
seen in the number of p. sons who passed the degree examinations which were set up ai tae 
various leveis of the academic hierarchy. The lowest degree giver by the French colonial 
educational system Was the Certifieat d' Etudes Primaures Flémentaires whieh w as piven atter 


three to five years’ instruction. Because this desree was 2 prereyuisite for all subeequent 
education, the number receiving it—a total of 149,452 between 1919 and 1944--was « reliabie 
indication of the size of this new elite. *? 

However, the holders of this degree could only expect to get employment in clerical or 
other rainor administraiive positions, while advancement to the next academic degree marked 
a difficult obstacle in educational opportunity. Onl: 14,39° persons were able to complete 
primary edu ‘ation and receive the Diplime d'Etudes Primaires Supéricures in all of Indochina 
before the end of World War Il. From this grou’ ame persons qualified fer primary school 
teaching as well as for more responsible nonclerical jobs in commerce anc public administra- 
tion. Finally, to round out the preuniversity educational opportunities, there wa. the handful 
of students who got to one of the four lycées in Indochina (three in Viet Nam) and were among the 
827 persons who qualified for the baccalauréat in the interwar periad. 4 


The University of Hanoi did not become an institutionai reality until 1918. up until 1931 
it consisted of a group of higher level technical schools which met the personne! needs of the 
French administration and the professional requirements of the newly urbanized Vietnamese, 
The university underwent a major change in character during the worldwide depression. In 
193] it eliminated its technical schools and concentrated on law and medicine, while at the 
same time it orought the quality of these schoois up tc the standards of instructicn in France. 
There was always 2 minimum of about 400 students at the university from its opening and its 
maximum enrollment came in 1943-44 when it had 1,222 students. During 25 years, the uni- 
versity had enrolled an estimated 3,000 students and had trained some 408 lawyers and 229 
doctors, and, before discontinuing the programs in 1930, approximately 337 public works en- 
gineeis and 160 te-chers for secondary schools, © 


From this general information, the impact of the newly educated elite on Vietaamese 
politica can best be assessed on the basis of its numerical profile in 1921. By the time the 
depression had made its full imprint on Viet Nam and the discontent of segments of the popu- 
lation from this and other causes had been shown, the elite was still a very tiny fraction of 
the population. Avoiding doubie covating of those with higher degrees, it can be concluded that 
a little mer~> than 39,000 persons had received some °. -m of instruction under the French edu- 
cational superstructure in Indochina. Not only was this elite characterized by its small size 
but the sharp divisions within this group were equally as striking as its distinctiveness from 
the population as 2 whole. See Table 2. 


Table 2. Educated Flite in 192156 


Opportunity for some form of technical or professional training 
at Universi., of Hanoi. 1,200 (appro~ ) 


keceived baccalauréat from one of the four lycées (three in 
Viet Nam, one in Cambodia). 305 


Received diploma after auccessfilly completing approximately 
nine years of primary education. 4,146 


Reccived certificate after successfully completing approxi- 
iately five years of primary education. 39,223 


a0 


The impact of this educated elite on political leadership in Vietnamese independence 
movements has been viewed from several perspectives. The origin o’ political discontent 
from lack of status and intellectual unemployment, however, has been a perenniai question. 
On a quantitative basis it seems that there was enough employment for those Vietnamese 
trained in the new educational system. The number of indigenous persons serving in the 
French administration in all of Indochina rose from 12,249 in 1914 to 16,915 in 1922, to 22,570 
in 1937.7 This did not include those persons serving permanent:y with the Garde Indigeéne, a 
militia force which was an auxiliary to ue French military establishment in Indochina that 
consisted of 11,536 men in 1914 and had grown to 16,218 in 1937.58 On the basi: of these sta- 
tistics the estimate shat there were 40,000 indigenous employees of the French administration 
by 1929 seems reasonable,? and also appears adequate to have absorbed the approximately 
39,000 persons who had received some Western education. While one could not expeci Viet 
Nam to have had ar edugated militia, the government also could not be expected to be the only 
emplover of the educated. 


A more understandable source of personal dissatisfaction and latent politicai disconter* 
within this newly educated elite was the iack of advancement to positions of authority. But 
even among the French administrators power was held in very few hands. Those with author~ 
ity were about 10 percent of all French personnei--a number varying from 309 in 1314 to 292 
in 1937.¢ This compared favorably with the 285 Vietnamese who had reached responsible 
positions in colonial administration by 1934; the majority of whom (157) were located in 
southern Viet Nam where they were provincial chiefs of administration.6! However. this 
favored group represented only slightly v.er 1 percent of ali the indigenous percoune: work~ 
ing in the French civil administration ic Indochina. 


Although it vould appear that the professionally trained university graduates cujoved good 
prospects for advancement, the fortunes of the primary school giadusies seem ic have been 
less bright. The principal employment for this maiddle clite was teaching in the lower section 
of the primary education system. in 1937, however, there were ordy 1,559 men and 217 women 
nolcing these teaching ; sitions in Viet Naia, while the total number of primary school degree 
holders in Indochina had risen to 7,122. Although figures on employment or the lack of it can- 
not be conclusive, it appears thai if a cage is to be made for political leadership in the inde- 
pendence movement resulting from the thwarted mobility of the new educated elite it is best 
founded on the cituavion of thuse in the middle level. Here were these who had not only re- 
ceived a substantial knowledge of French culture but had frequently passed on this learn- 
ing tu other Vietnamese wy teaching in the French language. Blocked from higher teaching 
positions because of the higher degree requirements, and prevented from getting the degree 
because of the iack of educational facilities, this group was caught between the decay of tra- 
ditional avenues of mobility and the insufficiency of those avenues created by the French. 


The structural transformation of Vietnamese society brought on by the French in the 
years following World War I thus created a poten‘ial for political instability. The potential 
resulted from the creation of a small, modern social sectoi without establishing institutions 
for the eventual mobilization of the whole society into a modern framework. The exploitation 
of this potential awaited a political leadership which the French had in a large measure helped 
to create. 


GENESIS OF VIETNAMESE NATIONALISM 


When Nguven Ai Quoe (iio Chi Minh) arrived in Canton in June 1925 as an agent for the 
Conuntern—diuyuised as an interpreter in the mission of Mikhail Boredin—his first task had 
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beeu to effect the arrest of Phan Boi Chau, the living symbcl of the trac‘tionalisi protest 
against French rule.&2 The irony of this act was that Quoc, the future leader of Communist 
viet Nam, was displacing @ man from his own native province of Ngne An who for twenty years 
had led the movement for Vietnamese independence. In a developmen’ that contained strong 
elernents of both continuity and change, this Moscow-trained Communist, absent from hia 
country ‘s politics for almost fifteen years, was asserting his control over the small Vist- 
namese exile group that had ccngregated in this south China city. Within days Quoc had 
gatnered abeut him six political exiles, all from his native province, whom he had fcund in 
Canton, With them he organized the Viet Nam Cach Menh Thanh Nien Chi Hoi (Viet Nam 
Revolutionary Youth League), popularly known as the Thanh Nien. 63 


Formation of Parties 


These events were to mark the beginning of a second phase .u the transformation of Viet- 
namese politics. Over the next six years parties based partially on ideological programs, but 
more substantially on particularistic loyalties, would be formed. These political groups were 
representative cf the efforts of the new colonial elites who had received training abroad or who 
had been mobilized into some segment of the French educational and administrative systems. 
In their attemits to establish a framework of support for their political ambitions, these elites, 
out of conyenicued avid necessity, utilized the persisting fragments of the traditionalist struc- 
ture of politics. Thus there developed a struggle for control over exigting political organiza- 
tions as a means of gaining immediate strength in the independence movement. While this 
shift in the elite control over existing groups provided continuity, the degree of st .egs of 
these new leaders was achieved only by bringing changes of deep significance for the trans- 
formation of Vietnamese politics. These developments iucluded the organization of more ex- 
tensive political structures and the rephrasing of political communications so as to aitract the 
widest possible support. 


Obviously, these efforts were an attempt tc take aivantage of the opporiunities for politi- 
cal o: ganization among that portion of the populaticn that had been mobilized away from tra- 
ditional socia! patterns. But the transition of Vietnamese revolutionary politics to encompass 
the recently mobilized, or Westernized, portion of the population was not 2 smooth one. A 
conflict soon developed, masked by an almost continuing controversy over ideology, between 
those whose power stemmed from more traditional loyalties and those who attempted to rep- 
resent identities appealing to the mobilized population. The dilemma of Vietnamese colonial 
politics lay in attempting to build an organizational structure that would bridge the parochial 
political segm.nts and thereby mobilize an amount of strength sufficient to drive the French 
from the country. Such a basis for Vietnamese politics was not developed in this second 
phase. But the new groups did gain enough strength to pose several militant challenges to 
colonial rule before they were eclipsed for more than a decade by the counterttrusts of the 
French. 


The arrest of Phan Boi Chau produced changes inside Viet Nam among political activists 
who recognized his titular leadership. These changes were a corollary to those which the 
Canton exile group had undergone. In Viet Nam a new generation of political activists had 
emerged which recognized Chau’s leadership only in the organizational sense. With his arrest 
and the end of the moribund phase of the exile movement, a different category of politica! 
leadership emerged in Viet Nam. Resulting from the impetus contributed by minor cfficials 
in the colonial government and urban groups in provincial towns, a party later known is the 
Tan Viet (a short form for Tan Viet Nam Cach Menh Dang or New Viet Nam Revolutions ry 
Party) was formed from an ng secret societies wllied with the Quang Phuc Hoi in north- 
central Viet Nam. “4 
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For the little more than four years of its existence, this party underwent rapid modifica- 
tions and endured interna! strains in an attempt to preserve its autonomy. All the while it 
was hoping to negotiate an alliance with the Comintern-backed exile group, the Thanh Nien. 
The party's leadership became fragn ented because some of its members were attracted tc 
the more appealing ideology of Marxism and wanted to lead the Tan Viet in its direction. This 
position was refuted by Dao Duy Anh in one of the first important theoretica: works cf modern 
Viemnamese politics entitled, 'Study of the Viemamese Revolution," in which he argued that 
the party ‘s program ought to be naticnalist in emphasis in order io avoiu antagonizing diverse 
social groups.65 This effort did not overcome the divisiveness of the leaders and, as a con- 
sequence, the Tan Viet succumbed to the influence of the Thanh Nien, but its local level struc- 
ture, which had been the object of the exile's thrust, remained intact. 


In searching for an indigenous organizational foundation, the Thanh i\.en had hopec to 
capitalize on the provincial . upport of this loosely knit party made v- of ~” sr administrative 
personnel and the Fonctionnaires de !‘Enseignement or primary teacners. However, the Tan 
Viet organizational structure was not widespread but was concentrated in the contiguous 
provinces of Nghe An, Ha Tinh, and Thanh Hoa, where, by 1928, 24 of its 42 cells were 
located. €® Its strength tapered off rapidly in other areas, for there were only seven cells in 
ali of south Viet Nam and five in the north. Yet, untii 1927, the Tan Viet was the only sig- 
nificant indigenous political organization. Moreover, the weakness of the Tan Viet in both 
north and south reflecte? *he identity of the founders of the party with their native province of 
Nghe An and the sedentary nature of their occupations; being primarily teachers and func- 
tionaries, these part-time political activists in the Tan Viet could not easily move from their 
jobs in broad organizational programs .6? But enjoying the vestigial respect toward these oc~ 
cupations, the Taa Viet members could develop strength in depth in provincial areas. 68 This 
strength gave the party its unique place in Vietnamese politics, but it also focused sharply on 
its weaknesses. Significant.y, tte Tan Viet contained no workers in its membership and, al- 
though it had an elaborately written nationalist progran:, the specific mold of the party and its 
organizational limitations prevented it from winning more thai, several hundred adherents. 69 


In the face of menacing attempts by the Thanh Nien to take over the Tan Viet organization 
the ouly real alternative open io this central Vie: Nam party was, after 1927, to join forces 
with the Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dang ‘Viet Nam Nanionalist Party (VNQDD!). Formed in H.w.oi in 
Novembe* 1927 like the Tan Viet, this party was a regionally based political group concen- 
trated in the north.’0 For these two parties, founded on particularistic identities. to have 
united into a countrywide, instead of a regional, nationalist movement would have required the 
formation of loyalties and the shuring of organizational responsibilities on a supraparochial 
hasis which did not then exist. Although nationalism was beginning to emerge as 2n ideal in 
Viet Nam, practically, it waa able to give coherence and structure only tv parochial aad not to 
universal political organizations. In their incapacity or unwillinymess to seek u wider basis 
for political activity, the leaders of the Tan Viet preferred to rely on provincial luyaities, 
even when this meant the lo:.s of their personal political power. For in 1930, the Thanh Nien 
exile group—principally from Nghe An province and now relocated in Hong Kong—fo nded the 
Indochinese Communist Party which succeeded in having the Tan Viet ieaders arrested and 
then assumed control of their provincial organization 


Perhaps the expansien ot the VNQDD in north Viet Nam was que to the assemblage of the 
lubor force therc, the presence of the University of Hanoi, and its location as the center ef 
the colonial administration. The concentration of nearly hall of the population of Viet Nam in 
and around Hanoi @! also facilitated the organizational efforts of the nationalist party, for it 
was possible to contact a great awumber of potential adherents within the area. In addition, 
the diversity of chc northern population favored the development of a political party with a 


broader social foundation. But while these factors, combined with the organization techniques 
of the VNQDD, resultec in a strong Vietnamese political group with approximately 1,5u0 per- 
sons affiliated with 120 cells by 1929, it still remained a force localized in north Viet Nam. 7 
It was primarily from a realization of this limitation that the VNQDD decided on an overt 
militancy co demonstrate what power it had and to win wider sucport by proving itsel: te be 
the vanguard party in overthrowing the French. 7 


Beginnings of Political Action 


Acting to assert itself in Vietnamese politics, the VNQDD launched its first overt attack 
against the French administration in February 1929. On the night of the 9th, the director cf 
an enterprise which recruited laborers for employment in the rubber plantations in che suuth 
and in New Caledonia, M. Bazin, was assassinated in a public place in Hanoi.7¢ By this 
dramatic event the VNQDD honed to provide a symbol of the readjustment problems and dis- 
content of the workers recurning from the south and to win their support. But the quick re- 
sponse of the French authorities led to the capture of party documents and then to the arvest 
of 229 members of the VNQDD.75 These arrests provide detailed information on some of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the party and indicate some of the reasons prompting its choice 
of political action. 


In the table below it can be seen that, although there was a fair occupational distribution 
among the arrested party members, more than 50 percent of them were in the service of the 
French administration and almost au cf them were of an educated or intellectual background. 
Moreover, all but about 15 percent of those arrested were in urban occupations and were 
therefore best prepared to sustain this essentially urban form of revolt in assassinating a 
prominent Frenchman. As subsequent events were to show, the VNQDD did not lack strength 
in the rura: areas of north Viet Narn, but this support was obviously subordinate and was 
there as a backstop when its bolder meves in the city failed. Clearly, the VNQDD leadership 
was aware that its best opportunity for seizing power lay in organizing the urban educated 
classes, especially those in the French administration.76 See Table 3. 


Table 3. Occupations of VNQDD Members . ‘rested February 1929 


Secretai.cs to the French admimstration 36 
Agents of indigenous administration 13 
Primary public school teachers 36 
Teachers of Chinese characters 4 
Students € 
Primary private school teachers 4 
Publicists 4 
Employees of commerce and industry 19 
Shopkeepers and artisans 39 
Property owners, cultivators, and tradinonal medicine men 37 
Militiamen 40 


Although these arrests led to several convictions, the majority were released and re- 
joined the party where the way nad now been opened for Nguyen Thai Hoc, who created the 
VNQDD in 1927, to assume a more predominant position of leadership. A graduate of the 
Ecole Normale of the University cf Hanoi, Hoc received a degree entitling him to be one of 
the few Vietnamese secondary schoo] teachers.’? Undeterred hy the French reprisals for the 
Bazin assasoination, Hoc now spurred the VNQDD on to a more ambitious plan. A ,eneral 
uprising at key points throughout north Viet Nam was set for the lunar New Year holiday which 
came during the first week of February 1930. Taking advantage of the more than 120 VNQDD 
members who were in the French coloniai army or the indigenous, French-led militia, Hoc 
planned mutinies in remote outposts .o occur simultaneously with demonstrations in Hanoi. 78 


Reacting to a last-minute compromise of his communications network, Hoe ordered the 
uprising delayed for five days. At this point the discipline of the VNQDD cornmand structure— 
a loosely united group of geographically disperser ieutenants~bro}.c down. The followers of 
Nguyen Khac Nhu, a VNQDD leader, located at military outposts and in administrative posi- 
tions in the mountains and foothills northwest of Hanoi were ordered br their chief to proceed 

: with their original plans.’5 Thus, on the night of the first anniversary of the Bazin assassina- 
tion, February 9-10, 1930, two companies of Vietnamese troops garrisoned at the hill town of 
Yen Bay revolted, killing three French officers, two NCO's, and five loyal Vietnamese before 
they were overwhelmed by loyal troops aided by French reinforcements. 89 Of course, this 
precipitous move prejudiced the general uprising which Hoc now canceled. 


Sensing the immediate danger of capture and still hoping to provoke an uprising, Nguyen 
Thai Hoe and his principal lieutenants in Hanoi quickly fle4 the city and relocated in the delta 
village of Co Am in Hai Duong province due east of Hano‘ From this rural base they hoped 
for a peasant uprising, but after staging demonsirations in two provincial towns the VNQDD 
foxowers were dispersed by the militia and the village of Co Am was bombed by French air- 
craft.81 Finally, on Feb, uary 18, 1930, while the paity ieaders were launching an attack on 
the town of Sept Pagodes, they were captured. After the exec.'tion of the top thirteen men of 
the VNQDD, the party became moribund and the remnaits fell in*o the hands of Le Huu Canh, 
who had opposed the tactics of Nguyen Thai Hoc and ‘iad advocated a ionger period of revolu- 
tionary preparation. 8° 


The fiaal blow was administered to the party in October 1232, whea 74 party affiliates 
were arrested in Hai Duong province. The influence of the VNQDD then ceased to exist in- 
side Viet Nam and the remaining members escaped to Yunnan where they joined cther party 
exiles A gradual impeverishment caused this Yunnan exile group to join with a hollow ves - 
tige of 1 van Boi Chau's old forces in Canton under the aegis of the Kuomintang, which aiso 
called themselves the VNQDD.43 After a decade of inaction, the VNQDD came to life again 
during the wartime 1940's as «part of the K omintong-sponsore? liberation front for Viet 
Nam, but it never again compicte., recaptured its internal auto; omy. .. remains one of the 
ironies of the Vietnamese revolutionary war that, in the late [4i0's. when the French were 
attempting to block the Communists they vainly sought for a nationalist alternative, the roots 
of which they had destroyed aimost two decades before 


With the demise of the VNQDD, the center stage of Vietnamese politics was assumed by 
the Communist movement which Nguyen Ai Quoe (Ho Chi Minh} had set in motion before he was 
forced to flee Canton in April 1927, tollowing the Kuomintang crackdown. Masked as a nation- 
alist revolutionary force in the formation of the Phanh Nien ia dune 1925, the Communist 
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effort made rapid stride. , wd by May 1929 a minimurs of 250 persons had becn given revu- 
lutionary training outside Viet Nam and at least 200 ot them had been reinfiltrated More- 
over, the Thanh Nien‘s membership had risen to approximately 1,00 and, while this was |: 3s 
than the VNQDD, at that time it was probably a more disciplined and .1¢--spread group with 
reyional committees in every area of Viet Nam.é However, after Nguy 2 Ai Quoc's retreat 
to “ussia, schisms began to develop in the absence of a strong party ivader te enforce a work- 
ing consensus. Before January 1930, when Quoc reappeared to reunite the party, the princi- 
pai issues dividing its members were those of nationalism versus communism or proletarian 
internatic alive 1. 8 


Party cowth and Contlict 


The tirst major confrontation of the contending forces centering around the Thanh Nien 
securred at tuc first Party Congress in May 1929, when the conflict of communism with 
nationalism emer, -d in the appeal of members from north Viet Nam to change the party name 
to th Indochinese Com :unist Party. 86 Although the moticn was voted down, it led to 4 schism 
mitt oi party vhich lowed regional lines. In north .iet Nam the party affiliates adupted 
the titl of Indcchinese Communist Party and those in the south chcse Viet Nam Communist 
Party, ‘vhile dissidents from the Tar Viet opted for indcchinese Communist Federation. 3° To 
add t~ the dilemma, the exile group uow driven to Hens, Kong by the wrath of the Ku nintang 
ret»ined the tle of anh Nien in an effori to presei,e unity. But berund the controversy 
c cerning the p. rt ‘'s title wes a struggle for control over the Vietnamese revolutionary 
Tiovemen. by a muiiplicity of factions within the regionally or nted groups and the exiles. In 
the move to reaesignate ‘he party title, "Indochinese Cominuaist,'' lay the claim tur a Com- 
mus’ successor state or the whole French colony rather than an emphasis on a program ier 
nati’ .-states based on che historic cultural identities of the peopies of Viet Nam. Cambodia, 
anc Laos, 


While an. onalist program seemed *5 oer the greatest ionag-range ootential tor over 
vomiug the di .sive pu. ochial tendencies in Vietnamese pelities, the immediate support of the 
mo'.lized population appeared best obtained by Commumsat appeals directed tov dd the in- 
terests of the new soci... strata. This controversy was not resolved by a covetui assessment 
or the potential or the : olitical alternatives, cut through atest of the politica! influence of the 
party leaders. ‘ors cer three years v thout contact with the Vietnamese revolutionary 
movement, Nruyeu Ai Qu. s (Ho Chi Maah) returned io Hong, Kong in order to restore unity 
among the qusrreting factions. Acting in the name of the Comintern, Quoc imposed unity on 
the fragmentea movement and set forth its program for a “bourgeois democrat > revolution 
led by the V 2tnamese working class, aimed at overthrowing imperialhsm and teudais.m and 
securing nuionai independence and freedom ."88 Probably the Comintern was hoping te avoica 
the complications it had encouwatered wii) nationalism in China, and undoumedl, Quoe saw that 
withou. the allegiance of the mobilized population his geals ter Viet Nam would be untulfilled. 


The urgency for the re wnification of the Commune! sponsored reyolutiunarn movement 
was undersecred by both the numerical strength of the VNQDD and th) audacity of their polit- 
teu! demonst; ations. Realizing thet the north Viet Nam nationalists were making an aie mpt 
t egtablieh themselves a: the leaders of the anti-French independence moveinent en-saide the 
country, th. Communists decided to act. But in the virtual eliminatrh aot the VNQDD be the 
reprisals of tus colom it authorities, the serious internal competi ont the Conimumi-ts was 
withdrawn while Fren: a surveillance remained alert agsinst revolutionary aeuvity in the 
north aware that the potentia! for attrceting widespread support depend oon a suceessiul 
dem snstration of strength, the Communists sought to launch an operation where Breach forces 
were weakest and their own resources: most potent, 


A combined peasants' and workers’ uprising in the provinces of Nghe An and Ha Tinh 
seemed to provide the best opportunity to embarrass the French administration and to demon- 
strate Communist strength. Such an operation drew upon the local organizational resources 
of the now absorbed Tan Viet party which were concentrated in these provinces. The pre- 
dominance of men from this area on the central committee of the party, the close ties between 
workers of the province and their relatives in the peasant villages, and the deterioration of 
the welfare of the rural population because of the failure of several harvests were also signif- 
icant factors in the operation.8 However, this provincial movement merely served to em- 
phasize the reliance of the Communists on the vestiges of traditionalist political structures 
and their lack of strength in the north where the mobilized population was concentrated. For 
these reasons it appears that Nguyen Ai Quoc (Ho Chi Minh), as a confirmed Communist, was 
against the Nghe An-Ha Tinh uprising, but he lacked the control over the party to prevent it .90 


Communist Efforts Toward Organization 


The Communists commenced their organizational effort in late February 1930, coinciding 
with the capture of Nguyen Thai Hoc of the VNQDD in north Viet Nam. At that time a member 
of the central committee, Nguyen Phong Sac, was sent to Nghe An to begin organizing workers 
in the match factory and railway repair shop in the provincial center cf Vinh and the adjoining 
port town of Ben Thuy. %! Overt demonstrations were launched in the form of protest marches 
on May 1, 1930, and political manifestations continued throughout the two-province Nghe An- 
Ha Tinh area for over a year until they subsided in August 1931 and ceased in October. Dur-~ 
ing this period the French administration has recorded 231 separate incidents occurring 
throughout all Viet Nam which it has attributed to the Indochinese Communist Party. The dis- 
tribution of these acts of political violence provides an important index in the regional varia- 
tion in strength of the party, for only 7 of these incidents occurred in the north and only 58 in 
the south. Of the 166 manifestations in central Viet Nam all but 17 took place in the Nghe An- 
Ha Tinh provincial area. 92 


Within these provinces a distinct pattern can be seen in the 149 acts of political protest 
and violence during this period. The turning point in the two distinguishable phases within 
this year and a half came on September 12, 1920, when bands of peasants gathered at scattered 
points to march on district administrative centers, passing from them to the ultimate goal of 
the provincial center of Vinh. When this town was reached, the crowd numbered about 6,000 
persons, although segments of the original bands had been dispersed.93 According to Com- 
munist sources, the protesters were spread out over four kilometers as they entered Vinh where 


the column was taken under fire by French aircraft, resulting in 216 persons killed and 126 
wounded. 94 


This march on the province center marked the climax of four and a half months of mass 
public demonstrations, which included demands for an augmentation in the price paid for 
locally made salt by the government monopoly, the destruction of district tax rolls, and workers' 
demands for increases in wages. Undoubtedly reflecting the vulnerability of large, essentially 
unarmed public groups, the Communist-sponsored political manifestations next entered a phase 
of political organization and terrorism. In this second phase the incidents were of smaller 
proportion but they occurred more frequently and in more remote rural areas. They usually 
consisted of assassinations of persons who informed on or refused to join the Communist Party 
or one of its adjunct political organizations. Therefore it is not surprising that of the 149 in- 
cidents which occurred during the period of the Nghe An-Ha Tinh soviets 126 took place after 


September 1930 and consisted almost entirely of murders by beating or stabbing, but rarely 
from shooting. % 
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Establishment of Village Soviets 


The change in the form of pwlitical manilestations in Nghe An-Ha TVinn is indicative : 
more fundamental iransiioi in Gee Cofmmiumis  oerdtuien. Up until the September il mare! 
on Vinh the party tactics nad emphasi. et waving 


Ing Momentum und form to an epparent pa yaar 
responsiveness for mass public demecsirauons A well-strs. 2 red and widespread orgumi2za- 
tien was not even beyun until after the spectacular march on Vinh when the village soviets 
were formed in Vo Liet and othe: locations in the Sang Ca River valies of Ngnv An. * These 
organizations graduaity spread to Ha Tinh province and before the elumination of the Commu- 
nist influence un Nghe An-Ha Tinh there were wixteen village soviets in operation 4 ihe pur- 
pose of these vulage organizations was not just to lay the groundwork of a vlanue 8tine party 
structure, but to assume wide governmental and seciaul functions and thereby become the sole 
institution of authority in rural areas) The ultimate geal of this system of village soviets wes 
the mobilization of the populace through structures of participation to overthrow the French 
ami establish a countrywide government. The Nghe An-Ha Tinh village base was too weak 4 
framework for such a task, but Its leaders hoped it would generaie a widespread revolutionary 
Movement. Their schemes were smashed, but the experience of the Nghe An-Ha Tinh soviets 
went bevond the previous forms of rural political argacuzation in the secre! societies and the 
Tan Viet party wells to develop techniques of popular mobilisation which were direct anteced- 
ents of the “parallel hierarchies” that were sc successfully used in the period after 1445. % 


Where the Communist Party s:cceeded in establishing sovieta in Nghe An-Ha Tinh it was 
largely because of the deterioration of village ins.itutions and the unresponsiveness of both 
the French administration and of the vestigial traditiona! bureaucracy With the soviets they 
attempted to gain political power oy meeting village needs through an admunistrauve commit- 
tee formed by the party cell and its adjunci mass participauiop orgunizaiions: The Peasants 
Association, The Youth Organization, and the Women's Association. These committees 
oo operseded the traditional Councd of Notables and took inte their hands all of the affairs of the 
Vicage. The mags partelpation organizations provided rovis in the village population through 
wh. ch the party cadre could enforce its contre| and from which wi could receive rec. cs for 
polit. val action. Both this popular control and support were strengthened by nigbUy propaganda 
3¢3gilun8 heid in the village hall where party newspapers were read alout More dicect action 
: oo arred through the orwanifdition in each Ramet of the villave sevier of autodefense units 
arpod with Bticks, huives, und other primutive weapons. Rounding out the schemes to capture 
Village political power, the Communists sought the adherence of the heade of extended family 
aroups through whom there wus a4 more natural structure of communications and control ¥ 


The village soviets were to tk come more tightiy strvctured matitutions icr holding politi-~ 
ea power than there predecessors had been and they gave more potential mobility for the ax. 
ter al participation of the villagers Por this potential to hove been realized, a more thor- 
ough vy atructured ° nal organization would have had to nave been estabiiahed. but this 
Secon! stage ing oo ya revelutiongry political system war not achieved in the days of the 
Nghe Ac-Ha Tinh so. iets 


The ommuniats’ attemy’' to establish a revolutionary bare in nerth-central Viet Nam ip 
840-4) 6 ce ultimately, thwarted by the intengive and eventually successful efforts to capture 
party leade es and to eliminate their rural organivational foundation The first umpertant re- 
suits et the dove against the party by the French Sdreté came with the arrest of the top-levei 
leaders outsad the Nwhe An-Ha Tinh operaung ares in December [sd0 and in April (gS) !0e 
Bul us led almost immediately vo the capture of che directors of the provincial movement 
uch os Nguyen Unong Sac, a special envoy of the central committee. and Nguyen Dac Cash. a 
eootaber ot ihe recional comumutiee for centra, Veet Nan: With the arrest ef Nyusen Ai Quoc 


(Ho Chi Minh) in Hong Kong in June 1931, followed by the apprehension of the South Viet Nam: 
regional committee, the Communist movement became a body without a head. 101 


Overt Communist Revolution Defeat ' 


In Nghe An-Ha Tinh the French accelerated their pacification program aimed at restoring 
their administrative control. They established a network of security posts—68 in Nghe An, 54 
in Ha Tinh—manned by the militia. They brought in officials of the traditional bureaucracy 
who were natives of Nghe An-Ha Tinh in order to establish firmer contact with those poten- 
tially loyal to the old regime, formed paramilitary groups, and even tried to create a local 
political party called the Ly Nhan or Party of the People with Good Hearts.:02 This combina- 
tion of counterrevolutionary measures brought an end to the Nghe An-Ha Tinh sovieta by late 
September aad early October 193), and with it a cessation in overt revolutionary activity for 
almost fourteen years. 


Despite their defeat, the Comraunists had given the French their most serious challenge (to 
contimied sovereignty in Viet Nam. At its apogee in January 1931, the Communist Party had 
a strength estimated by the French Siireté at 1,500 members, with about 100,000 peasants af- 
fillated with it through mass participation organizations. 108 The Communists claimed to have 
had 1,300 members in Nghe An-Ha Tinh alone with about 10,000 followers in the affiliated 
organizations there.10% While these figures do not correspond, they do emphasize the success 
of Communist efforts in proportion to their real strength. Even with their organizational 
limitations these successes could have been greater had the Communists not committed 
several crucial tactical errors during their turbulent operation in Nghe An-Ha Tinh. 


Perhaps the most fundamental mistake was that the Communist terrorism was directed 
almost exclusively at lower echelon Vietnamese officials who were exercising authority for the 
French administration, rather than at the French themselves. For as one observer has noted, 
"Even at the height of the disturbances, Europeans could circulate freely and unarmed in these 
provinces.1% The Communists attributed this misstep to the shortcomings of the "Theses on 
the Bourgeois Democratic Revolution in Viet Nam" adopted by the Indochinese Communist 
Party in October 1930 and written by its Secretary General Tran Phu.1% As one Vietnamese 
Communist critic has seen it, this program 


committed the error of advocating the overthrow of the national bourgeoisie 
at the same time as th French colonialists and the indigenous feudalists. . . 
{for] this bourgeoisie nad interests which were in conflict with the imperi- 
alists. . . [and] they ought to have been drawn into the ranks of the bour- 
geols democratic republic and not systematically separated. 107 


The meaning of these criticisms seems clear. The Communists found a smoldering antag- 
onism born of a rapid decline in welfare in a rural area which was focused not on the colonial 
power but on the most immediate object of discontent, the low-level indigenous officials and 
local social leaders. Because of its ties with Nghe An-Ha Tinh through the Tan Viet and the 
native origins of its top level leaders, the Communists were in a good position to give form 
and encouragement to this discontent. But their inability to make this protest something more 
than a workers' and peasants’ rebellion was largely due to limitations of organization and 
political ideology. Moreover, the Nghe An-Ha Tinh soviets demonstrated that particularistic 
issues were still the lifeblood of Vietnamese politics and that neither communism nor any 
other ideological force had come to grips with a program broad enough to incorporate the va- 
riety of these interests into a larger political whole. However, the Communists had succeeded 
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in giving more structure and momentum to one set of particular interests than had any previ- 
ous political movement. They developed more extensive organizational techniques in rural 
areas than the secrot societies had and they united village soviets together in a viable, if only 
temporary, system of politics. 


Ironically, the extensiveness of the Communists' success was attributed by a French 
journalist to their cleverness in using the "nationalist movement to their advantage. We there- 
fore see this parsdoxical situation: in Indo-China, Communism, the primary principle of 
which is internationalism, is based on nationalism.'108 The paradox here is indeed far more 
subtle. The Communists had not been able to articulate widely a national myth that they were 
attempting to mobilize in a revolutionary cause which would be meaningful to both mobilized 
colonial elites ahd the peasantry of Nghe An-Ha Tinh, and potentially of other areas. 109 


The Communists were trying to establish new and different structures of political com- 
munications where the bases of paralle! or corresponding means of social communications did 
not already exist. The framework of traditional society had been dirrupted, but a reintegration 
of that which was modern and mobilized and that which was vestigial and stagnant had not oc- 
curred.1!0 In short, Viet Nam was not, in the terminology of Karl W. Deutsch, a nationality, 
and the fragmentation of its politics reflected its divisiveness and parochialism as a people. 11! 
More effectively than any other cultural force, at a later date politics was able to contribute to 
the reintegration of Vietnamese society because, in the eventual revolutionary war against 
France, both elite mobilization and mass mobilization were successfully undertaken i: the 
cause of national independence. Clearly, the Vietnamese Communists did not have th) capacity 
for such a movement at the beginning of the 1930's, but the contours of their failure provide 
important criteria for measuring the magnitude of the revolutionary problem and the efforts 
which would be required for success. 
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COLONIAL BACKGROUND TO THE VIETNAMESE REVOLUTION 


For any Vietnamese revolutionary movement to have been successtul prior to the military 
intervention of Japan, it would have been necessary, theorotically at least, for them to have 
overcome the opposition of only 10,779 regular French troups, 16,218 men of the indigenous 
militia, and 507 French police agents.1!2 In the era before World War I the whole of Indochina 
was controlled for France by a commercial and official population of 42,000, of which a little 
more tnan half were wives and children. 118 To the potential advantage of the revolutionaries 
was the dispersement of French forces throughout the states of Indochina with the greatest 
concentration of strength being in the mountains of north Viet Nam along the China border. 
Moreover, the Communists and the nationalists of north and central Viet Nam were not the 
only revolutionaries leading movements to overthrow the French regime. Besides other 
exile and northern splinter groups there were in south Viet Nam several significant political 
associations. 


Anti-French Revolutionary Groups 


The most important of these was the greup known by the name of its newspaper, La Lutte 
("The Struggle"). Perhaps reacting to the forceful repression of the VNQDD anc the Nghe An- 
Ha Tinh soviets, after 1932 it became a legal political movement. Led by the Trotskyite Ta 
Thu Thau, The Struggle group entered candidates for the Saigon city council and the Cochin- 
china colonial council in 1933, 1935, 1937, and 19S9.114 During the course of the 1930's it was 
joined by both a moderate evolutionary political group, the Constitutionalists, which had been 
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formed .t Saigon in :9zv. and by the Communists led by Moscew-trained Duong Bach Mai. 1&5 
Succesg at the pollg held this diverse grown together, but int’ rnal frictions deveioped before 
both the Communists and Trotskyite organizations were destroyed in late 1939 by the French 
pol’ve in iu. wake of the collapse of the Popular front and the outlawing of the Communist 
Party in France. 116 


With the exception of :he Communists, none of these groups staged any overt political 
demonatrations, nor did they have any organizational links with the countryside. While the 
Communists had enough organizational resources to launch 58 demonstrations in south Viet 
ivarn bety' -en May 1, 1930, and December 31, 1931, they did not succeed in establishing a sys~ 
tem of village soviets. Nor did any of their manifestations even approach the proportions of 
the Nghe An-Ha Tinh soviet until the protest against the Japar occupation, which lasted for 
only a few days in November 1940 and resulted in the elimination of the party structire in the 
south. 117 By contrast, the most successful of the rural movements anywhere in Viet Nam had 
almost no numerical strength in urban areas except for its leadership elite who were former 
officials of the French administration. This movement was the occult syncretic religion 
known a8 Cao Dai, which retarted in south Viet Nam in 1926 and which had won at least 100,000 
adherents by 1930, althoug:: its leaders claimed five times that many.1!8 Even though Cao Dai 
attempted no overt political ctrategy it was formed by the traditional techniques of the secret 
societies, and consciously developed a structure of influence, apparent after 1945 when its own 
armed force emerged. 


Until Worid War I, the political experience of Vietnamese revolutionaries in widespread 
portions of the country had displayed a marked similarity. Although the beginnings of clanues- 
tine systems of politics had been launched, they had not developed to a point where oppesition 
to French sovereignty could be sustained. The limitations to revolutionary activity did not all 
lie with the French colonial regime in arresting party leaders and smashing peasant demon- 
strations. But, as was obvious when the French regime was displaced, the revolutioaaries 
themseives had obstacles of organization and ideology tu overcome. However, the revolution- 
aries had demonstrated the existence of a potential for political prote t and violence. This 
potential had resulted from the unresponsiveness of the colonial administration to the dis- 
equilibrium in the pousaat society and the absence of social reintegration for those mobilized 
eway from traditional life. Attempts to translate this potential into volutionary war had 
been unsuccessful because various political groups had done little more than give expression 
to parochial interests. Without the <« 2ation of a viable, countrywide revolutionary structure 
and the formation of at least paramilitary units, there could be little hope for taking advantage 
of the vulnerabilities of the relatively small and dispersed French forces. 


Crucial Years: 1540-45 


The five wartime years 1940-45 were crucial for Viet Nam. They brought three major 
developments in the germination of revolutionary war. As a rem:lt o. the isolation from 
France an: the sharp curtailment of external trade, the colonial society in Viet Nam developed 
along autarkic lines, mobilizing greater numbers of Vietnamese into the educational, admin- 
istrative, and economic systems cf the colony.119 At the same time, the French were con- 
cerned that the Japanese overlords would capture the sympathies of these mobilized Vietnam- 
ese so they established an extensive sports and youth program to try to hold the loyalties of 
the young people of the country. ‘20 But this program merely heightened the consciousness of 
those who were to become the political activists in the postwa period and gave them experi- 
ence in organization and self-discipline. This program to check the authority of the Japanese 
had derived from the predominant wartime concern of the French in Indochina for maintaining 
as much of their sovereignty as possible. 121 
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Suspension of French Sovereignty 


The motivation for this attitude was a determination that France alone would make what- 
ever ostwar settlement might occur involving the future of Indochina. However, there took 
place ~ March 9, 1945, the event which the French had labered to avoid: the suspension of 
French sovereignty by the Japanese and the encouragement of Vietnamese independence move- 
ments. Inte this gap came the group best prepared to teke advantage of it: the Communist-led 
Viet Minh (short for the Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh Ho!) which had been formed in May 1941 
by Nguyen Ai Quoc.122 During the war it had developed a broadly nationalist liberation pro- 
gram but it had functioned primarily as an intelligenc: 2twork for elements of the wartim- 
Chinese coalition. The Viet Minh had preserved its a..onomy and strength over its rivals, 
principally the Kuomintang-hacked Dong Minh Hoi, by establishing armed liberation units. 
Starting in December 1944 with 34 men and growing to 1,000 .aen by the time of the Japanese 
coup de force the following March, the Viet Minh units had reached approximately 5,600 when 
Hanoi was occupied in late August 1945. 123 


Summary 


Without the interaction of the two major wartime events, the weakness of France both in 
the metropole and in Indochina and from this advantage the growing strength of the Com- 
munist-led Viet Minh, the Viemamese revolutionary war might have bee: delayed or avoided. 
However, these wartime developments provided an opportunity for a segment of the political 
elite formed by the unbalanced growth of colonial esciety to seize power. In the absence of 
French postwar weaknesses this elite might never have been able to seize power so swiftly 
and so dramatically. But without the exploitable political discontent stemming from the social 
problems of the colonial period and the effects of the Japanese occupation they would not have 
been able to maintain power -nd sustain a seven-year war which humbled French military 
might. What the colonial background to the Vietnamese revolutionary war has to show are the 
origins and the genera: outlines of that political discontent and some of the techniques which 
had been used to exploit it and mobilize the populace in the revolutionary cause. Finally, 
these colonial antecedents have their value in providing criteria with which to meaaure the 
significance of later events and to gain a perspective on attempts to deal with them. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE WARTIME CATALYST OF REVOLUTIONARY POLITICS: 
THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION OF INDOCHINA, 1940-45 


STRATEGIC ASPECTS OF THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


The occupation of Indochina by Japan came nct as a4 sudden sneak attack as did the capture 
of the Philippines or Malaya. It was a gradual process achieved largely without violence but 
through blunt diplomatic measures in response to specific strategic needs. [fhe slow paralysis 
of Frencu sovereignty came in a series of Japanese ultimatums demanding the right to station 
increasingly large mimbers of trcops and the development of air and nuval bases. In the 
period after June 1940, the fall of metropolitan France left Indochina isolated and vulnerable 
to such external pressure. The French had felt that the lack of firm material and diplomatic 
support from the United States in the summer of 1940, and the absence of any anti-Japanese 
Far Eastern po: 2r, left them with only two alternatives: either to fight the obviously futile 
battle ‘uaintain their colonial sovereignty against overwhelming Japanese military power or 
to meet Japanese demands and thereby preserve what autonomy they could. 1 


French Colonialism Remains Intact 


Thus, out of a strict regard for self-interest, an anomalous situation arose. The Japanese, 
despite their commitment to the independence of the peoples of Asia. confirmed French colo- 
nialism in Indochina, the only place that a European regime remained in the Far East. Con- 
versely, France, now under the control of the puppet administration at Vichy, was giving sup- 
port and advantage to the enemy of the Allied powers in the Far East. Bases in Indochina 
were especially useful for attacks or European possessions in Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia, 

a condition which could only incur the wrath of the Aliies and suggest votential postwar 
consequences. 


Init!ally this anomaly took the form of the French colonial administration and military 
presence being left intact side by side with the Japanese offe~sive forces. This occurred 
because the Japanese did not have the administrative persomm: to supplant the French and 
were apprehensive over the poasibility of interaal disorder which might result from such a 
change. Since the principal wartime utility of Indochina to the Japanese was as a base for 
their operations in Southeast Asia, their military forces varied greatly in size from month to 
month and a good portion of them remained in a transient status. There was no effort to 
match France's military strength, because french obedience was insured not only by the proven 
docile attitude of the colonia] administration but also by the certainty of substantial Japanese 
forces available in neigh*oring areas. 


A total of 99,000 armed men were under French command curing the occupation, of whom 
a little more than 74,000 were regulars, incluaing 19,371 Europeans in three services, together 
with 54,649 indigenous troops. The remaining forces consisted of a locr' militia of 24,680 
men witu a cadre of 362 Europeans. By contrast, the largest cuntingent of Japanese troops in 
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Indochina during ‘bh - occupation seems to have been in February 1945, when 61,775, of whom 
7,000 were ina trensier’ statis, were located there and the lowest number was around 25,0u0~ 
about a third of the French regulars—in August 1943. Their average troop strength appears 

to have |-2en about 55,000 men. 


if force were only incidental to the maintenance of this unusual relauonship, the heart of 
the guarantee was the attitude of the French gov ‘rnor-general in Indochina, Adm. Jean Decoux. 
He was firmly committed to the Vichy government as Jong as it lasted and was under 0 il- 
lusions about the interests of the Japanese who he ixnew would keep their part of the bargain 
only so long as it was convenient to them. As Admiral Decoux was believed to have seen it, 
his duty was, 


ty resist the Japanese as far as he dared and yield to their demands where 
he must, playing the one good card he he!d—the desire of the Japanese to 
avoid destroying his administration—to the utmost of its value. Thereby 
he hoped to mair..ain the Government-General until such time as the 
Japanese shoulda meet with defeat in the war, when i: right be possible to 
arrange for 4 peaceful evacuaiion of their forces and in this way preserve 
the colony for France. llc knew that if the Japanese were provoked ino 
sweeping away his administration and setting up Annamite and Cambodian 
regimes there would be a small chance cf the peaceful restoration of 
French authority, and in ‘his *'’.anent events were to prove him correct.2 


Since the circumstances which had sustained this anomalous wartime sitwation in Indo- 
china were of an international character, it was to be expected that the establishment of the 
de Gaulle government in me iropolitan France and the American landings in the Philippines 
would bring fundamental changes. With these two developments the ability of Admiral Decoux 
to maintain even nominal French sovereignty was severely reduced. The Japanese were 
understandably apprehensive over a possible Allied landing in Indochina. At the same time, 
the de Gaulle government—especially its military and intelligence representatives in south 
Chine—was suspicious and publicly noncommittal in its relations with the Vichy holdovers in- 
side the colony. Moreover, de Gaulle’s hypersensitivity was heightened even further by his 
awareness that President Roosevelt was prepared to make an effort after the war to place 
Indochina under an internat:onal trusteeship.3 This feeling took form in a memorandum of 
January 14, 1944, to Secretary of State Cordell Hull in which Roosevelt made his now famous 
assessment of Indcchina: “France has vad the country—thirty million inhabitants—for nearly 
one hundred years and the people are wo. we off than they were in the beginning.'4 


While Roosevelt .uonsidered the support of Chiang Kai-shek and Marshal Stalin for the 
trusteeship as certain, the British were incredulous and probabiy would have blocked it. How- 
ever, de Gaull: understood clearly that uniess France took some active part in the liberation 
of Indochina the veoccupation of the territory mught be prevented. As events developed, the 
Gallic fear proved unnecessary, for the end of the international trusteeship plan came witi ihe 
death of Roosevelt in April 1945. But in the interim. the French, lacking any available troops 
to dispucch to the Far East, decided to encourage resistance movements to undermine the 
Japanese position despite Admiral Decoux's warnines against such steps. Paradoxically, the 
implementation of this decision benefited those Vietnamese who were not only resisting the 
Japanese, but were seeking the independence of Viet Nam. With equally unhappy effects for 
the French, the resulting action added substance to Japanese apprehensions and therefore gave 
them the justification they sought for eliminating the colonial administration. 
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Frenc’ Civil Administration Ends 


Ip his memoirs Admiral Decoux charges that the essential cause of the Japanese coup de 
force of March 9, 1945, which eliminated the French civil administration and .ilitary pres- 
ence, was the imprudence of the resistance which de Gaulle sponsored in Indochina, beginning 
as early as the summer of 1944.5 According to the governor general, the main source of the 
lack of discretion was the rivalry of intevests and political divexgences within the French co- 
lonial army and administration, which were supposed ic be the principal resistance force in 
Indochina. These cadres developed an autonomy of their own by authority of secret instruc- 
tions of the de Gaulle government which undercut Decoux's discipline over ‘hem almost com- 
pletely. Repeatedly, Decoux asked to be relieved of his position but waa told by Paris to 
remain at his post and exercise his "nominal power.'"' De Gaulle obviously felt tnat the de- 
parture of Decoux, more than any indiscretion of his resistance subordinates, would alarm 
the Japanese . ¢ 


While General Sabattier, the French military commander in North Viet Nam during the 
occupation, tended to support Admiral Decoux's charges that the indiscretion of the resistance, 
and especially the Free French radiv broadcasts asserting that an Allied landing was to be 
made in Indochina, alarmed the Japanese, he believed that the coup de force was in response 
to oroader considerations. In his view, the decision to eliminate the French presence in 
Indochina was made in Tokyo in the autumn of 1944 out of a recognition of the inevitability of 
the Japanese defeat and the desire to have as strong a position as possible either for negoti- 
ation or for fanatical resistance.’ This analysis is in general accord with the revelation of 
postwar invest.gations. By Supreme War Council Decision #6 of February 1, 1945, the Japa~ 
nese determined to extract greater assistance from the French and, in the event of a nonco- 
operative response, their forces in Indochina were authorized to "elevate and support the 
independent position cf Annam.''8 


In tactical terms, the coun de force of March 9, 1945, meant that approximately 60,000 
Japanese troons in Indochina t d the taak of eliminating the more numerous French civil and 
military struct ire. The Frencu presence consisted of about 50,000 French men, women, and 
children in add. ion to approximstely 80,000 indigencus personne] in the military and adminis- 
tration.® Despite the intensive intelligence gathering and preparation cf the resistance, as is 
carefully documented by General Sabattier, it seems that the French forces were caught off 
their guard and were unable to react against the Japanese in time to preserve themselves. Of 
the 74,000 regutars of the colonial army only abcut 6,000 were able to escape to south China, 
and of these only 2,150 were French.!0 Although. of the Vietnamese serving with the colonial 
army the fate of thuse who did not escape is unclear, their French superiors, along with their 
civilian counterparts, were placed under confinement in a few concentrated locations. 


New Reins of Government 


Ipon this colonial cadre of businessmen, edministrators, and soldiers, plus their indige- 
nous subordinates, had rested French sovereignty in Indochina. With the elimination of the 
cadre that had pul down the peasant revolts, kept a constant surveillance over the local polit- 
ical movements, fUled the jails with the recent graduates cf the freshly constructed French 
schools broken the strikes at the new French factories, and arresied the assassins of the in- 
dentured labor contractors, a new era arrived. In short, with the demise of both those who 
hac created the tensions in the colonial society and those who had prevented their violent ex- 
pression, a new envircnment for the politics of Viet Nam had been created. Unquestionably 
the disappearance of its colonial authority in Indochina in the space of a few short days in 


carly March 1945, was for France the gravest cons ence of the Japanese intervention Once 
broken, their administrative control over all of :ndochina wes never reestablished. But this 
was more than just a problem or discontimicy in administration. In the absence of colonial 
restraint the latent oolitical forces in Viet Nam, which had becn blocked or had provided onl: 
narrow channels of expreasion before the war, now received new opportunities for protest. 


li a eal sense the sovereignty of France in u.dochina had not been founded on 50,000 
French me.. iid women plus their native auxiliaries but on the compliance and passiv:ty of the 
people who inhabited the territory. Before the Japanese war, French sovereignty over 24 mil- 
lion people could be maintained by approximately 11,000 French soldiers plus half again as 
many astive troops, assisted by a very efficient security police. This ws all the force needed 
to contain those who did not comply. in the postwar reoccupation, compliance progressively 
Gecreased and the need for armed forces to maintein colonial sovereignty increased until an 
extensive military establishment was inaufficient. 


it was this consequence of the coup de force which Paul Mus, a clandestine envoy of the 
de Gaulle government and a scholar who already had twenty years’ experience in Indochina, 
waa able to observe. Amidst the popular reactions of the Vietnamese peasants who concealed 
him from capture by the Japanese there was a definite change of attitude. He felt that the 
events of March 9, 1945, liberated feeiings which had remained masked by the Vietnamese 
personality. Since Viet Nam society is one in which miafortum oes not evoke symputh~ but, 
on the contrars, a denunciation of the hidden fauits for which the misfortune is a punishment, 
opportunities vere present for a reorientation of attitudes tcward compliance. As rofesse. 
Mus has related it: 


The continuance of French sovereignty had been in France's favo, but the 
sudden eviction of France had incited the Vietnamese to play another «urd. 
They thought it a punishment of heaven and justified in their eyes @ ce- 
examination of the situction. Moreover, they were ready to belleve anything 
bad about the French. !! 


While the urban population was probably more sophisticated than M. Mus's peasant protectors, 
the city people were the ones who had most felt the French impact and nad the most to gain in 
preventing the reimposition of colonialism. 


Given the policies tLat the Japanese were pursuing elsewhere in Southeast Asia in encour- 
aging nationalist independence taovements, a similar pattern might logically have been expected 
following the coup de force in Indochina. Yet the Japanese did not install a well-cultivated 
client political group that had been waiting in the wings since the beginning of the occupation. 
Here again larger strategic considerations were guiding the policies of Japan in Indochina. 
Paradoxicaliy, such reins of government ag were then handed over to Vietnamese immedirtely 
after March 9, 1945, went to a francophile group of scholara and bureaucrats iden‘(fied with 
the traditional monarchy and with their home crea of central Viet Nam. They did not enjoy a 
wide popular appeal, had no articulated goals of nationalist independence, had played uo signif- 
icant political role other than as members of the colonial administration, and had not been al- 
lied with the Japanese until the late summer of 1944. 


The paradox was not only that the "independent" government the Japsnese were sponsoring 
had ereater continuity with the French than with the prewar nationalist parties, but also that it 
was theoretically sovereign only in central and northern Viet Nam. ii aleo excluded the groups 
to which the Japanese had given more long-: ding assistance end encouragement. These 
political factions were concentrated in the south where the occupation continued to mile in name 
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as well as fact until capitulation six months later. This curious ard discontinuous pattern of 
Japanese political action in Viet Nam suggests that ass. tance to local pclitical groups resulted 
net 80 much from a coherent plan as from particular interests and unsanctioned maneuvers of 
bureaucratic cliques within the occupation forces. It also suggests that the “independent” gov- 
ernment was formed mure :n response to Japanese sti ttegic needs for contim ¢y and stabil ‘v 
in Viet Nam than for considerations of interr>] political influenc 


The random and largely uncoordinated poliuical action of the occupation only served to in- 
tensify already existing regional and parochial tendencies in Vietnamese politics. They there- 
fore promoted limitations to Vietnamese nationaligm rather than encourage efforts to overcome 
barrie. 3 to a -ountrywide political identity, 18 was being done under Japanese auspices else- 
where. While this ill-defined Japanese dabbling in the politics of Viet Nam can explain much 
about the internecine conflict that erupted with the August Revolution (see Chapter IV), es- 
pecially in the south. the overali impact of the occupation set loose a chain reaction which af- 
fected the whole fragmented mc saic of Vietnamese political life. These reactions had occurred 
almost simultancously with the arrival of Japanese troops in Indochina in the autumn of 1940, 
and quickly reflected both the indecisiveness of the political programs of the occupation and 
their potential consequences for the development of revolutionary movements in Viet Nam. 


SEMINAL CHARACTER OF TWO UPRISINGS SPARKED BY JAPANESE OC “UPATION 
Lang Son Attack 


After the signing of a general military accord between Vichy and Tokyo in August 1940 an 
agreement was reached for the entry of Japanese troups into Indochina. Ostensibly for the 
purpose of facilitating Japanese operations against China, this arrangement was concluded on 
September 22, 1440, by Governor General Decoux and the Japanese military representative 
General Nishihara.'? By the terms of the agreement the Jupanese forces were to cross into 
north Viet Nam from south China at the frontier town of Lang Son. Since it had been agreed 
that this mancuver was to be regulated bv specific terms. che French were unprepared for the 
attack on their border positions which the Japanese forces launched as they penetrated the 
frontier of Viet Nam. Although this might have been a deliberate attack to underseore their 
determination to dominate the French, the wuts iayvolved were later punished by the Japanese 
High Command i » what were termed arbitrary actions ‘3 It seems rather that this was the 
first instance of a Japanese mulitary clique using its occupation advantage without the sanction 
of higher authority to assista Vie‘namese political group in obtaining a foothold inside the 
country. 


The Japanese attack on Lan, Was carefully coordinated with a revolt staged in the 
surrounding Mountainous fcontier iegion adjacent to China by cadres of the Phuc Qucec move- 
ment, who had come in the vanguard of the occupying force. The Phuc Quoc was a vestige 
of the Vie( Nam Quang Phec Hei or Restoration Assocratien which Phin Ber Chau had organized 
in China before World War I. Ks adherents were traditiomerst in poitical orientation and 
sull held hopes of restoring Prince Cuoig De to the leadership of a new Viet sam. through 
the genervaity of the Japanese the Phuc Quoc cadres had equipment estimated at 3,709 rifles, 
20 automatic weapons, along with 24.900 rounds of ammunition and 3.000 grenades vy iudable to 
them. Backed bv this firepower, these cadres were able to recmut aroun’ 3.000 men from the 
Vietnamese troops serving with the French who had been capmred bs the Japanese ai Lang 
Son. In addition to these irained men thes aise yet the services of exudes, border pirates, av! 
members of several mountain ethnic minorities inhabiting the border area. Vhe Japanese 
role in this revolt, :t seems clear, was te divert the actention of the French frontier forces 


and weaken their capacity to crush the insurgent chailenge. But after several days ct rampage 
the Japanese may have found the disruption of communications no longer in their interest, or 
higher echelons of command may have reacted swiftly to whai they considered insubordination. 
In any event, through negotiation “ith the local French commander, the Japanese ceased their 
armed opposition to the colonial army and withdrew their support from the revolt. 


Bac Son Uprising 


The mou.entum created by this pocket uprising, however, did not come to an end w:th the 
flight of the Phuc Quoc cadres to the safety of Japanese protecticn in China's Kwangtung Prov- 
ince. The revolt continued to manifest itself against isolated militia posts and elements of 
the French Army retveating from Lang Son through the mountain passes and defiies of the 
border territory inhabited by the Tho minority peoples. Beccse cf their antipathies oward 
the French, these highland minority people had sought aveme: of protest which had prompted 
them to act aa guides for the invading Japanese, to follow the Phuc Quce cadres in pu-poseless 
revolt and, beginning rround September 27, 1340, to accept the leadership of Communist cadres 
in ambushes o1. fragments of the French frou.ier forces. Springing from the mountain-enclosed 
upland valley known as Bac Son, he uprising of the Tho people was solidified by Comnuinist 
cadr-s led by Tran Dang Ninh who organized guerrilla units among them.!4 Lacking iny more 
fundamental military preperation, the Tho insurgents were dispersed by hasiily dispatched 
French reinforcements. In spite of the French regaining theic defensive posture, the spas- 
modic outbursts of Tho insurgency continued. With 5,000 weapons scattered throughout the 
mountains along the northeastern froncier of Viet Nam it was impossible io restore order to 
its pre-occupaticn state. 


From the oermective of the Japanes ‘mpaci on Vietnamese politics. the Lang Son attack 
and the resulting Bac Son uprising were significant initial examples of the random character 
of forthcoming political activities of the occupation Since the Phuc Quce Movement was ihe 
principal Vietnam: se political group ‘ith which the Japanese had had extensive relations be- 
fore the Pacific war, tt .4 not aurprising that their first foray into pe titics in Viet Nam ould 
be through their vest known local vontact. These ties had developed from the exile of Prince 
Cuong De who, with his political tutor Phan Bei Chau, had sought refuge un Japan where, 
shorty after the turn of the century, they attempted to establish a reform mevemes in the 
atvle of the Chinese exiles Liang Ch'i-ch'ao and K'ang Yu-wei. Despite the convuddive cuanges 
in the structute of Vietnamese society over the enguing four decades and the growing irrele- 
vancy to theae changes, the Phuc Quoc movement » ‘Jl nourished the hope cf eventual politieat 
power. While they received more tangible assistance from the Japanese during the scoupation 
than at any other geri! in their political life, just as their expectations had reason lo riage 
the Phuc Quoc had to content thewaelves with limited and short-term aid. This seems to have 
been opportunistically garnered from subordinate Japanese military men rather than 2 tulysd- 
ment of their grandiose scheme to place Prince Cuong Deon the throne of VieC Nam as a con: 
stitutional menarch. Such a broad design clashed with the overriding concern of the Japane se 
for stability and order. Indochina was important to Japan as a base and support point agaist 
the complexities of colonial resistance eisewhere in Southeast Asia. They had ne ineation, 
at least not initially, of making Viet Nama laberatery for politcal experimentation and re- 
form.) But the assistance garnered trom the lack of Japanese interests and command or- 
ganization by the Phuc Quoc in the Lang Son encounter was notunique. it wis the openings note 
of 8 minor and antidetical theme of the occupation. lremeaily. tus opportumity was quickly 
aqurned into an advaniage bs the adversaries of the restorauion Movement. 
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Estabiisument of Guerrilia Forces 


fo the Viemame s¢ Communists these events in the autumn cf (940 had a semins’ charac- 
ter. As their party's official history chronicles - 


Thre Bac Son insurrection opened a new historical page of arimed struggle for 
the Vietnamese people. lt broke out while the people throughout the country 
were uot yet prepared. But the lesson drawn from the Bac Son insurrection 
Was very useful and served as a basis for preparation for the Auguat general 
insurrection later, 18 


Of more tangible importance than the lessons drawn from the insurrection of Bac Son was the 
opportunity it afforded the Communists in establishing the first "people's armed force’ under 
part’ control and extending their organizational network ints a strategic area of Viet Nam. In 
sharp contrast to the Phuc Quce cadres, who lacked any indigepous pclitical organization of 
substance, the Communists launched a systematic consolidation of the guerrilla bases which 
had been haatily formed in the intensity of the Bac Son fighting. 


Decisions concerning the creation of a guerruie zone were reached at the pivotal) 8th 
Session of the Central Committee cf the Indoctunese Commurist Party, which was convened 
by Ho Chi Minh ou Mey 10, i941, after his return from a decade of foreign activity. Although 
this historic meeting had far-reaching consetuences in refaxhioning the fundamental approach 
of Communi? revolutionary strategy in Viet Nam, one of its most quickly implemented resuits 
was the appointment of a command committee for the guerrilia units in the Bac Son area. This 
incluled Phung Chi Kien, Le Van Chi, and Chu Van Tan. The latter was a Tho leader who had 
organized the "first platoon of nations! salvation" in January 1941, ang whose subsequent cru- 
cial contributions to the revolution were to make him the minister of deiense in the fir at govern- 
ment formed by Ho Chi Minb in August iN5.!: 


By the autumr of 194], the Viet Nam National Salvatien Army, as the guerrilla force be- 
came known, was large enough to i > organized into two sections. Chu Van Tan ted the one lo- 
cated in That -~uven Province, the nearest 'o the heartland of the Vietnamese popuiaiton in the 
Red River Dalta. The other secticn, operating further to the north under the command of 
Phung Chi Kien, fell into an ambush tn the ytcinity of Bac Kan some time in late 1942 and suf- 
fered such heavy losses that it ceased to exist as an organized formation Meantime, Che Van 
Tan's southern force continued to wage guerrilla warfare by successfully matotaining tis own 
force while wearing down the French-led Viemamese militia. Hcwever, in February 1942, af- 
ter eight months of compaigning, difficulties in obtaining arms and ammunition forced the unit 
to scatter inte lightly armed groups carrying out propaganda and agitation among the Tho. i 


Fror this effort revolutior ry political-military bagea were created in wide areas over 
four mountainous provinces adjacent to the China bor-ler. After iess than a year's operation, 
at the beginning of i943, Chu Yan Tan had been able to establisn more than 19 assault sectious 
comprising more than 100 armed propaganda cadres which permitted the work of organi: ing a 
mevolutionary structure to be intensified. By the time the Japanese eliminated Frepen control 
in Indochina in March 1945, the Communists had succeeded in perfecting a network of mountain 
bagee. With the ald of airdrops of arma into these bases in the spring of 1945, the Commu- 
niste developed ¢ revolutionary ormed force which -as to play a kev role in the August 
Revolution. 


The insurgency growing oui of the Bac Sor uprising wrs virtually the fire; gemuine experi- 
ence of the Viemamese Commmnisis with systeantic guerrilla warfare. even in its nwoat 


rudimentary form. it indicated to the party that protracted guerrilla warfare couid wear down 
a stronger adversary but that broad mass bases were needed for the support and development 
of guerrilla units. In tts form of armed struggle the Commu. ists vere learning the hard way 
that the absence of extensive political organization waa one of the egharpest limitations to wide- 
spread guerrilla operations. They also saw the need for continual growth, extreme mobility, 
and consiant adaptation for guerrilla iorces, as well as for precaution against precipitous 
action for, 


if guerrilla units stand on the defensive and coil themselves up, divorcing 
themseives from the masses they will be crushed. When the situation re- 
quires it, they must disperse, be able to stick to the masses, and build 
bases, aad when the situation is favourable, gather again and wage the 
struggle . 15 


The Tho's Strategic Role 


Despite this more systematic approach of the Cozamunists to the task cf revolutionary war, 
their advantage resulted from a chance combination of factors producing the Bac Son inaur- 
rection. This gave them the opportunity to assume the leadership of a parochial protest among 
a highland ethnic minority end through it to gain a strategic foothoid in Viet Nam. The scat- 
tering of Japanese weapons by the Phuc Quoc cadres fed like inflammable drops upon the 
smoldering Tho antipathies. The origin of their discontent lay in the antagonism which a 
mountain p°~ole might be expected to feel against the lowland representatives of central 
authority who had tried to force cultural conformity upon them. Yet becauae of their strategic 
location across the major routes of communication between south China and the Red River 
Delta the Tho played an unenviable role during the twenty centuries in which Viet Nam had 
fought against the court at Pekiny to maintain its autonomy. Like other areas of the Sino- 
Vietnamese border region, the Tho homeland had served as both a battleground and a Suffer, 
with the Tho shifting the.r loyalties to their own advantage. However, i: ‘a8 also because of 
their location that the Tho became more Vietnamized than any other highland group, despite 
the fact that they shared the same fierce desire of other mountain peoples to maintain their 
autonomy . 


Besides its frontier aspect, the ncrthern highlands area has also been used nistorically as 
a base for fractional groups im internal fights for political power in Viet vam. One of the 
miujor antagonists to central authority during the seventeenth century was the Mac family who 
lodged themselves in the border area of Cao Bang Province from where, with Chinese aid, 
they haraseed the mountain region.20 Through military campaigns to eliminate the Mac and 
pacify the mouniain people, the Vietnamese developed a long-range program for Vietnamizing 
the Tho who had served the insurgent family. One of the im: ortant aspects of this program 
was sending Vietnamese mandarins to the Tho country where they intermarried locally. The 
mixed-blood descendants of these mandarins came to be known as Tho-Ti and were recognized 
as ‘ocal aristocracy which the rest of the Tho tended to imitate in their style of speaking and 
dressing a3 Vietnamese.2! As new Tho leaders eiuerged they 2lso adopted the Tho-Ti style of 
life, go that a continuing mechanism of social regulation came to be accepted. This pattern 
tended to fulfill the Vietnamese objective of bringing stability and control by lowlanders over 
the Tho country. 


The pressures which helped spu: » Bac Sc . insurrection had their source in the fact 
that, in addition to their position of soc.al prestige, the Tho-Ti had been the leaders of the 
loose and deceatralized political system among the Tho. This had been a curious mixture of 


tug Viemamese mandarinal adnunistrauive system with the bureauc.atic positions filled not by 
rigorous examinations but by the hereditary prerogatives of the Tho-Ti. These prerogatives 
also stemmed ii m the ritualistic role which “he Tho~Ti performed in the Confucian ritual 
that had been introduced by the Vietnamese and mix.” over the years with the preexisting cuit 
of the God of the Soil.2 Tensiona were created in this synthesized social system in the iate 
nineteenth centiry wher the French decided to suppress the traditional leaders among the Tho, 
-y colonial regulations which made political offices randomly appointive or elective se that 
Many non-The-Ti were placed in; sitions of authority.23 W. le this French policy success- 
fully destroyed the political prerogatives of the Tho-Ti, the Tho-Ti's prestige and influence 
persisted among the Tho because of their ritualistic roie and distincti; cultural traditiona. 24 


Although extensive and detailed information on the politica! reaction of the Tho-Ti Its 
lacking, especially regarding the Bac Son upriaing, it is of underlying significance thst, in 
organizing a revolutionary base among the Tho, the Communists found its success concentrated 
in areas where the Tho-Ti were influential. Since the nosition of the Tho-Ti wes auch a vital 
characteristic of the Tho society, and because their status nad been the special object of 
French opposition, it seems reasonable to suppose that it was the Tho~Ti who led the Tho in 
insurrection against the colonial administration and then into the mutually advantageous union 
with the Communist Pariy. But whatever specific pressures may ultin.ately be verified as 
haviig caused the Bac Son revolt, it appears clear that the Tho were actively seeking some 
means of opposing the French. In providing the outlet for such a manifestation of feelings, the 
Japanese impact on Vietnamese politics was twefold. It not only contributed to a heightened 
political consciousness within the country but alsc the weakeniag of the colonial administra- 
tien's capacity to control these developme~‘-. By decreasing the established authority and 
backing its antagonists the occupation was advancing the time v hen the accumulation of reija- 
tive changes in capacity would tip the baiance toward the violent outburst of the revohation. 


Geographic and Ethnic Factors of the Revolution 


It ig of far-reaching importance for an understanding of revolution in Viet Nam to note 
that thie initial occasion for the establishment of a Communist revolutionary base did not oc-~ 
cur in the lowland deltag densely populated with Vietnamese. The ensuing revolutionary war 
for Vietnamese independence was largely fought and was won in the thinly tnhabited northern 
mountain areas predominantly settled by a people known generically as Tai. Sharing the same 
cultural qualities as the people whe settled the lowlands of the Menam River and created the 
found tion for the modern state of Thailand, these minority people of northern Viet Nam were 
part of a larger move of Tai-speaking pecple out of soutbern China.% Unlike their lowland 
relatives, the highland Tai settled in upland valle~s where they, too, became wet-rice cultiva- 
tors. Because of their mountainous habitat and the difficulty of communications, separate 
cultural groupings developed, although certain basic characteristics renuwined. Thus the up- 
land Tai of Viet Nam are part of a mogaic of Tai peoples «‘retching across Laos, northern 
Thailand, and into the Shan States of upper Burma, as well as extending intc the southern 
border regions in China. Their social communications, such as they are, hsve been more 
within the loose cultural unity across international boundsries than with the lowiand Vietnam- 
ese. Because of the necessity of economic and admiizistrative relations, contacts were devel-~ 
oped between the uplanders and the lowlanders in the lowiz. + s' attempts tc ‘pacify’ the 
peoples of the mountainous areas. 


A microcosm of this broad mosaic is formed in northern Viet Nam by three 2!c.nct 


groupings of Tai peoplee: the Tho, the Biack Tai, and the White Tai. The White Tai and the 
Black Tai are concentrated to the northwest of the Red River Delta in the area of the Black 
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River valley. Their numbera spili over into Laos where they have close contacts with siz- 
Uarly labeled Tai groups. To the northeast cf the Red River 1s the homeland cf the Tho, the 
largest of the Tai groups in Viet Nam with a populstion of approximately 400,000. Inter- 
spersed arocny these groups are the Man. Mec, Muong, and Nung, who have characteristics 
widely dissimilar te those of the Tai as well as among themselves. These other groups pro- 
vide tension and variety in the mountainous ethnic mesaic whose major theme is the scaitered 
fragments cf the Tai. 


The Communists' success in esiublishing a bage area among the Tho enabled them to pre- 
pare and sustain their beld occupation of Hanoi and the Red River Deita when the opportunity 
for the August Revolution of 1945 occurred. Mor--ver, |. issured them of a refuge when the 
French pushed then. ou. -* the cities of North Viet Nam in early 1947. lt was not only the 
Tho's long-desired autonomy and the fortuitous incorporation of the Tho uprising into the 
Communist revolutionary movement that led eveanially to the formation of the base area. It 
was also the geographic characteristics of the region itself. The advantage from these 
characteristicea is best demonstrated in the sharp population differential between the mountains 
and the lowlands. 


Out of an estimated population of 9.8 million people in northern Viet Nam (Tonkin) in 1943, 
two-thirds were concentrated on the 10 percent of the land area of the tegion in the fertile Red 
River Delta.26 There, population density was an average of 430 persons per square kilometer, 
making if cne of the most thickly inhabited areas of the world.2’ This meant, of course, that 
approximately 90 percent of the land area of North Viet Nam contained only i0 percent of the 
population of the region. While a portion of this sparse population was Vietnamese the bulk 
of the inhabitants outside of the delta consisted of mountain ethnic minorities. This Viet- 
namese portion cf the population was located in the midlanls which bordered the triangular- 
shape deita on its two inland sides. This midiend area formed the geographic transition to 
the mountainous arc which separated the lowlend Viemamese from the Mekong valley to the 
weet and the Chinese to the north. Perhaps a single example of the disparity in population 
distribution can serve to underscore the auitability of the terrain for guerrilla bases. Lai 
Chau Province ia the northwes:, homeland of both the Black and the White Tai, had 30 percent 
greatsr surface than the entire Red River Delta. Yet it contained only an estimated 67,000 
persons ag starkly contrasted with the seve,. million peasant farmers of the delta.28 The 
sparsity of population was an indication that Vietnamese settlement patterns depended on 
easily irrigated lowlands for wet-rice agciculture The Tai peoples were wet-rice cultivators, 
too, but this meant that they could live only in the small number of upland valley3. This factor 
limited the growth of their population, while the mountain barriers circumscribed their com- 
rmounications. The mountain ranges in the northwest rise from plateaus of from 1,800 to 3,000 
feet to peaks of 10,000 feet. By comparison, those in the northeast are less rugged and rarely 
extend beyond 6,060 feet.2? Since these mountain pockets of ethnic minorities were in close 
proximity to the Red River Delta, the protection their areas afforded for guerrilla bages did 
not require an isolation from votential targets. 


Partly because of its extreme geographic characteristics, which other areas of Indochina 
shared only ag an approximate ,attern, northern Viet Nam became the major area of conflict 
in the seven years of the Indocnina War. There were other determining factors in making the 
north the central theater of combat, but the geographical context did the most to set the pat- 
tern and pace of the combat once it had begun. Although the Tho provided the Vietnamese 
Communists with their initial opportunity to establish bases in the highlands, this did rot give 
them control over all the minority peoples. ‘he same cooperative attitude was absent from 
the other less Vietnamized groups of ‘he mountains. This indifference was notable among the 
White and the Black Tai of the north..est region who were antipathetic to all Vietnamese, 
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Communist or not. Lronically, their homeland was ultimately to be a maior target oi the 
enemies of the French whose protection the two Tai groupa happily accepted.” 


That the French made their last stand of the Indochina War in the Tai country of Dien 
Bien Phu is not without its larger significance. For with me exception of a series of battles 
in the winter and spring of 1951, in which the Communists hurled themselves at the formidable 
French fortifications in the Red River Delta, all of the m-ior battles of the Indochina War were 
fought in the highlands of north Viet Nam and adjacent areas of Laos." It was eventually the 
tension created hy the Communists' increasingly successful guerrilla infiltration and base 
area organization within the Red River Delta and their simultaneous wide-ranging war of move~ 
ment in the mountains that brought the French military effort to its end. Paradoxically, it 
had been in these mountains of Tonkin that the French had perfected their concepts of colonial 
wertare in their campaigns from 1884 to 1896 to carry out the pacification of the area. Baitles 
that Marshais Lyautey and Gallieni had fought when they were coloneis at Thai Nguyen and 
Cao Bang were to be repeated 60 years later, but with less Zuvorable results.” 


Uprising in Cschinchina 


If the events of the Bac Son insurrection in the mountains of Tonkl: vere to have a seminal 
effect on the August Revolution and the course of the Indochina War there accurred almost 
simpultaneously in south Viet Nam (Cochinchina) an uprising which had another impact. By 
ita complete contrast with the Communist reaction to the revolt among the Tho, this battle il- 
lustrates the sharp regional differences then present in the party and gives some explanation 
for the « ciking dissimilarities in the character of the August Revolution in north and south 
Viet Nam. This southern uprising was also spaiked by the Japanese occupation of Indochina 
but not, like the Lang Son attack, sponsored by them. When the Japanese troops entered 
Tonkin from China, Thailand (or Siam as the country was then called) took this occasion to 
threaten to attack the western border of the Indochina state of Cambodia wien the French were 
faced with a challenge in the north, an act which they carried out in Jamary 1941.8 The 
French had anticipated this second-front threat by mobilizing civilian Vietnamese in Cochin- 
china and Cambodia for military action. The Communists in south Viet Nam felt that these 
circumstances would permit them to capitalize upon popular discontent to launch a revolution- 
ary uprising. At that moment, however, several key Ceutral Committ2e members, including 
Le Duar and Le Hong Phong, were arrested, depriving the narty of leacership vitally needed 
for an, successful armed venture. 34 


Before any action was taken, in October 1940 a party representative from the south, Phan 
Dang Luu, was sent to seek directives on the projected revolt from the Central Committee 
which was then meeting at Bac Ninh, a provincial town to the northeast or nonoi. Because of 
the failure of the Bec Son insurrection ard because the preconditions for an effective insur- 
rection throughout the country had not been met, it was concluded that a revolutionary uprising 
should not be launched in the south. As the party leaders assessed the situation: 


It was necessary to prepare the conditicns, and wait for a favoraple opportunity 
when conditions were cipe throughout the country, to launch an armed insur- 
rection to de eat the French and the Japanese. If the insurrection were 
launched it would be isolated and annihilated by the joint French-Japanese 
Army a!) 


According: to the party's official history, when Phan Dang Luu returned to the south with 
the assessment of the Central Committee members, he found that the order for the insurrection 
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hed already en issued. Supposedly it could not be withdrawn.% There is some divcerepancy 
as to what day in Novernber 1940 the uprising actualiy broke ot, but there haa been ne dis-~ 
agreement on its consequences. Ry the middle of December 1940, 3 Frenchmen and 39 Yiet- 
namese soldiers serving with the French Army or local Vietnamese notsbies had been killed 
and 6 Frenchmen and 30 Vietnamese had been wounded.3? At the price of remilering their party 
in the south almost nonexistent by the resulting repression, the Communists were able to black 
the highways leading from Saigon into the Mekong Delta .-d to attack and hold public faciities 
in provincial areas. The repression that followed included more than 6,000 arrests and sev~ 
eral dozen executions in addition to those lost in combat. 38 


This precipitous action was almost exclusively the responsibility of Tran Van Giau whe 
was reportedly severely condemned by the central party organs.3? ‘Che reprimand seems to 
have had little effect, for much of the same sort of compuisiveness was demonstrated later 
on by the p ‘ty in the south during the tense days of the nugust Revolution. Since it ~as the 
Communists who were to benef't ‘+- most from the Japane> ~--upation and who were to 
benefit the most in north Viet Nam, it is ironical that at the outset of the occupation their party 
organization was the strongest in the south and its etrength was primarily due to the work of 
Tran Van Giau. The southern Communists had taken advantage of the Popuiar Front era in 
France, which had allowed them to consolidate their urban political organizution. In 1939, 
when the Communist Party was outlawed at the outbreak of the European War, the Communists 
moved their cadres and many followers to the countryside. There they extended their organi- 
zational structure, established popular participation groups tied io the party, and formea 
paramilitary units located in the strategically positioned swamp area southwest of Saigon, the 
Plaine des Joncs. 


Before the beginning of the Japanese occupation the strength of the Communist Party in 
the south was estimated at 800 effective cadres, 700 well-indoctrinated members, and abcut 
1,000 persons in associated popular participation groups. After four years of rebuilding, fol- 
lowing the repreasion in the autumn of 1940, the party was believed to have had lesa than 200 
members and only sbout 600 participants in popular associations tied to the party. Yei thie 
heavy toll did not seem to dissuade the leadership group around Tran VanGiau from taking fur-~ 
ther uncalculated, compulsive steps during the August Revoluzion. Indeed, these self-defeating 
acts following the capitulation of Japan were undoubtedly attributable to the narrowed raage of 
altarnatives which the unpreparedness of the southern “ommunists for the seizure of power 
made almost inevitable. Thus the severe penalties of the Mekong Delta uprising of 1940 ap- 
pears to betray in the Nam Bo (southern area) leadership of the occupation a fetish for momen- 
tary advantage and a corresponding inability to cope with the fundamentals of revolutionary 
political organization in the more diffuse social context of south Viet Nam. 


Defining Future Revolutionary Strategy 


The experience of the Bac Son and Nam Bo uprisings had, in addition to the organizational 
consequences it held for the course of the Communist revolution, a transforming impact on the 
pa -ty's approach to the task of obtaining political power. The lessons which the party drew 
from the two spasmodic challenges to continved French dominance were, as set forth in its 
official history, structured around three general categories of guidelines. In abbrevixted form 
these may be stated: {1) the importance of appropriate timing for success in seizing power, 
(2) that in an agricultural colony the most exposed places to be seized and occupied as bases 
are in the countryside, and from there the towns can be seived when conditions nave matured; 
(3) that a successful insurrection must rely on the force of the masses of the population, as 
well as on propaganda ap_ong the ranks of the enemy, to win thm to the revilutionary side. 4 
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While tozee principles may not appeer startling or novel from the perspective of subsequent 
Communist operational doctrine, they chronicied the initial steps in an eventual comprehensive 
definition of revolutionary strategy. 


They alse marked s. distinguishable departure from the random acts of political protest 
before the Japanese occupation. Then, in response to specific opportunities present in the 
erratic cours: of colunial politics, the revolutionary structure ui the Vietnamese Communists 
had been varicualy lucated among students and exiles ix. south China in the 1920's, amon; ** 
peasants in north central Viet Nam in the early 1930's, and in saigon and the southern pro- 
vinecial towns during the Popular Front period of 1936-39. Now that more fundamental changes 
were occurring to reduce French power, the party realized that it was in the countryside, 


wheve the enemy's machinery of rule was relatively weak, that the party 
had more opportunity to come into close contact with the peasant masses 
to make propaganda, organize them, and transform the countryside into a 
revolutionary base. @ 


The significance of this assessment was not its discovery of a recent radical change in 
French power. French rule had always been relatively weaker in the countryside than in the 
more easily controlled towns. It was the recognition of this fact by the Commumnisia that was 
an isoportant reveiutionsry milestone. While the impact of the occupation was overburdening 
the capacity of the French to control developments in Indochina this was only reinforcing an 
already existing ga betveeu the colonial admisistration and the countryside. Most of the 
3,800 French zdmiuistrators and their military colleagues had always been concentrated in 
the citles and provincial towns.4 In the absence of a political structure to secure indigenous 
political loyalty, the French had been able to put down any threats of noncompliance with their 
efficient security police and military forces. But with the Japanese intervention diverting the 
attention af the French forces from their compliance mission and sponsoring indigenous 
threata to Freuch control, the gap—the revolutionary space—was increasing. Yet this accen- 
tuation was overall] leas significant than the fact that some Vietnamese, led by the Indochinese 
Communist Party as it wag still officially known, were making more deliberate and comprehen- 
sive plans fox exploiting this gap than they had ever before considered. 


ORGANIZATION OF VIETNAMESE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS 
FRO’ CHINESE EXILE 


When the 8th Seagion of the Central Committee was held from May 10 to 19, 1941, the 
organizational strategy conceived at the meeting indicated the Communisis' realization that 
the Japanese occupation had created a new potential for revolution in Viet Nam. This meeting 
brought Nguyen Ai Qucc (Ho Chi Minh, together with the party leaders for the first time that 
is recorded in the party's official history since the founding meeting in January 1930. It 
soemns reasonable to aesure that the basic reaults of this session were due in large measure 
to the Lopact of the returred leader's personality 44 The keystone of these strategic decisions 
grew out of the belief that the occupation had profoundly changed political conclitions in Viet 
Nam and consequently the nature of the party's task. As the Central Committee's resolution 
analyzed the situation it required chat: 


For the moment the partial and class interests aust be subor-tinated to the 
national problem. ii the independence and freedom of the whcie nation could 
not be recovered, not only the whole nation would be further condemned to 
slavery but the partin) and class interests would be lost forever. 
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Ti.rough its intervention, Japan bad further complicated the colonial aspect of Vietnamese 
politica. Another layer of foreign control had been ‘ntroduced; another actor had entered the 
Vietnamese political scene. This lucreased external ..cesgure seems to have induced a 
broader national identity among Viemamese and to have heightened expectations that indepen- 
dence might be secured through Japanese support. Yet what appears of greatest significance 
ig not these factors of the occupztion in themselves init the response to them. For if the 
analysis of the Cent. 11 Committee regolution was valid a* all it si cule have been equally true 
before the occupation. In that prewar poriod, how could the indepemence of the nation have 
been recovered by emphasizing class interests cver broader nationalist ones? This question 
seems especially pertinent when the lack of wideapread political consciousness is taken into 
account. But during the 1920's and 1930's, the Communists had neglected wider nationalist 
appeals to take advantage of random and particular political opportunitics. They had evoked 
the parochial intereste of peasant discontent, exile anxiety, and elite alienation without attempt- 
ing to integrate them into a larger idcological whole. In this period, the opportunities fer 
political action outweighed the Vietnamese Communists’ doctrinal capacity to translate inese 
events into challenges with broader revolutionary impact. As has been seen, this was pri- 
marily & limitation in organizational abilities. The wider political focus adopted by the Viet- 
namese Communists in May 1941, however, was not merely a change in idiom anc perspective, 
but a definite change in substance manifested in new organizational forms and operational 
doctrine . 


Founding of the Viet Minh 


The shift of the Communists' attention away from 2 class revolution against indigenous 
feudalism to a national revolution against imperialism was s~mbolized in the decision of the 
8th Session of the Party's Central Committee to found the Viet Nem Doc Lap Dong Minh Hoi, 
The Viet Nam Independence League known as the Viet Minh. The purpose of this new organi- 
zation was to facilitate "the mobilization of the masses' national spirit.'4 In theory the 
Indochinese Communist Party became 2 member of the Viet Minh Front, but in practice the 
two were indistinguishable. The term Viet Minh became a virtual synonym for the Communist 
Party, for the government it was to found in August 1945, and, because of the Communists’ 
successes, for the whole anticolonial nationalist movement. Although the Indochinese Com- 
munist Party was publicly dissolved in a shrewd tactical move in »ber 1945, and the Viet 
Minb wae formally dispensed with in May 1951, with the founding m the Viet Nam Lao Dorg 
Dang, Viet Nam Labor Party, -hore has been no misunderstanding by the Communists them- 
selves that there haz been a firm line of organizational continuity since the fouxding of the 
party in 1930. Thus the title of their party's history published in 1960, Thirty Years of 


Struggle of the Party. 4’ 


The launching of the Viet Minh was not simply a change in facade. The change in tactics 
it heralded was fundamental. These included the formation of mase associations for "national 
galvation,"' Viet Nam Cuu Quoc Hoi, known as the Cuu Quoc Assoc!” ‘ons, for the purpose of 
extending throughout the country a network of complementary organizations for popular partic!- 
pation. This important new departure in Communist tactics committed the party in principle 
to estadlishiig widely diffused structures for political mobilization—a signific.i contrast to 
their pre-occupation policy in which virtually all recruiting resuited in party membership. 
These subsidiary Cuu Quoc Associations gave the party organization a flexibility it could not 
have had if it had maintained its requirements for discipline and ideclogical control within the 
heart .‘ the party ranks. 


While the resuits of this popular participation organization during the Japanese occupation 
are almost impossible to assess, its long-range importance to revolution in Viet Nam was 
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definitely more qualitative than quantitative. The small number of participants in the August 
Revolution wae balanced by the effectiveness with which a few well-trained activists were abie 
to establish themselves in authority in the Communist gucce?* in 1545. Besides these quali- 
tier of flexibility and decisiven. ss in acu.on, the organization which the Viet Minh evolved 
during the Japanese occupation was distinguished by its .cvacity to mobilize large mimbers of 
Vietnamese for political participation. This was a long-term development closely related to 
the intensity of the enauing revolutionary war with France, ‘he requirements for militar, per- 
sonnel, and t*e extent to which combat opericions affected ti. civilian population. The reasons 
for the eventual effectiveness of this structure of political mobilization can be traced back to 
iia initial framework which was formed at the 8th Session of the Central Committee of the 
Party in May 1941. 


The basis for this whole structure of revolutionary organization was the chi bo or the cell, 
made up of a relatively few persona whose leader was the only one to have contact with superi- 
ors. These groups shared many of the characteristics of secret societies and thus the Com- 
muinists capitalized on the appeal of such organizations to the Vietnamese, as well as their 
experience in utilizing its institutional form. This made use of native organizational capacity 
just as had the earlier Tan Viet party. Cells were to be established on the basis of the 
limited social differentiation that existed in colonial Viet Nam. Thus there appeared cells of 
women, youth, laborers, military men, and whatever homogeneous groups might be found. 
Celis based on thege functional distinctions in Vietnamese society had already been attempted 
as part of the Communists' operational procedure during the Nghe An-Ha Tinh soviet. Their 
meager success had in part been due to the lack of coordination in organizational effort, and 
it was therefore above the level of the chi bo that the real ingemuity of the Viet Minh displayed 
itself. 


This superstructure was to be formed by functionally distinctive horizontal and vertical 
dimensions. The vertical dimension was to be the countrywide structures for each Cuu Quoc 
association, the Communist Party, and the future military command. Through this vertical 
structure there was to be a unity of effort in long-range policies for organizational growth 
determined by the top-level leadership of each of these groups. The horizontal dimension was 
vo be g ‘erritorial unification of al ‘2 vertical structures: the popular participation associa- 
tions, the party, and the military inw an operational agency. This territorial unification 
would begip + the level immediately above the village and continue through the district and 
province levels in a pyramidal form untll the ultimate level of revolutionary decision-making 
was reached. At exch territorial echelon there was an operational control over each of the 
vertical structures of the revolutionary organization. The functioning of these two organiza- 
tional dimensions permitted operational decentralization by the unification of all the vertical 
elements on a territorial base together with centralized control *hrough horizontsa! hierarchies. 
Tbe matrix thus formed was manipulated by the party through territorial representatives at 
each echelon. They monitored the activities of the Cuu Quoc at their level and controlied the 
selection of the leaders of each functional group. In its later refinement~ this structural form 
came to be known as the "parallel hierarchies" which described the parallel horizontal lines 
tying together the territoria] structures into a pyramidal apex of centralized control. # 


It was through this matrix that the party expected to mobilize a people who had not had 
any structured opportunity for political participation beyond their locale since the discontimua- 
tion of the mandarinal examinations in 1917. Yet this mobilization could not follow immedi- 
ately from the 8th Session cf the Central Committee, but developed gradually as the Com- 
munists were able to train more cadres and to expand their foothold from the mountainous 
area of North Viet Nam. The most significant conclusion reached at this seminal party meet- 
ing was that nationalism offered the best formula for a Communist revolution in Viet Nam and 
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that this nationalist identity was not widespread in the country but had to be "mobilized" 
through organization and propaganda. 


Land Policy 


Auother area of doctrinal importance to Communist revolutionary strategy which was 
reviewed at this session of the Central Committee in the spring of 1941 was the question of 
land policy. Attitude toward land reform was always a key indicator of the general Communist 
policy line as well as party strength. It suggested how pressing the need was for compromiise 
with and support of landed interests. Therefore, it was of strategic significance that :ne 
Central Committee decided to put aside their "land to the tillers" program. This was replaced 
with an emphasis on confiscating the land of "'traitors" and "imperialists'' which seems to have 
meant absentee landlords who could not contro: their holdings under wartime conditions. *? 


A more pervasive and "revolutionary" land policy initiated at this time was the decision 
to divide communal lands. This struck at the very heart of Vietnamese rural social structure 
and cohesion since communal] lands were maintained by villages, family groups, and a multi- 
tude of private associations, such as former students of the same teacher. These communal 
lands are a Vietnamese rural equivalent to the m-dern-day trust funds, and their rents sup- 
ported the welfare and vhilanthropic purposes of the sponsoring groups. By 1938 commmnal 
land represented as much as 20 percent of all cultivated land in north Viet Nam (Tonkin) and 
25 percent in the center (Annam). 


In areas of heavy population concentration where intense bidding on rent prices for com- 
muna! land might have made these lands the domain of the rich, they were made available 
only to those who owned no land or had amounts too small to support their families.5! Thus 
the ( ommunists' policy decision to divide communal lands was aot so much a meane to win 
the support of landless elements of Vietnamese society as to break down existing structural 
relationships at the village level so as to facilitate new forms of organization there. Because 
of the so:‘4 implantation of the French and the Japanese at the time these land policy decisione 
were made, however, they did not have an immediate impact. Since the few Communist cadres 
available were at work in the Tho country, where communal land was not a social character- 
istic, ita effects were delayed. 


Truong Chinh 


The various themes running through the miceting of the 8th Session of the Central Com- 
mittee uf the party and reorienting its revolutionary dectrine were perhaps best reflecied in 
the election of Truong Chinh as the party's secretary-eneral in 1941 at the age of about 32. 
The significance of this development lay in the fact that through his subsequent writings Truong 
Chinh was to beceme the chief political theoretician of the party (a role Ho Chi Maab in his 
pedestrian publications neve atte-.pu !) and the presumed leader of the pro-Chine.. senti- 
ment within Vietnamese Comrunism.32) The Chinese iffimty is in part substantiated by the 
name Truong Chink, an alias tor its bearer, whose roal pame is Dang Nuan Khu, which means 
“Long March." This was an obvious identificati. n with the most celebrated chapter in Chinese 
vevolutionary history up until that tume—the 6,000-mile march of the Chinese Communisi-. 
from Kiangsi in south China to the northwest in Shensi Province, covering More than @ year 
vpetween late 1934 und late 1935 and depleting their forces from over 109,000. to less than 
20,000. Although attempts have beer made to identify Truong Chink ase trained by the Chinese 
Communists, there ig no positive documentation for it. There is onty the information that in 
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Deceiciser 1939, following ‘he crackdown on tne Vietnamese Communists by the colonial ad- 
ministration, he eacaped into Yunnan Province where he joinei other members of the Central 
Committee of the party. While in the ensuing year and a half it would have been possibie for 
Truong Chinh to have been a student at Yenan or a comparable training center, the available 
data suggesta that he led missions back into north Viet Nam for the party. 


Whatever the ultimate explanation of Truong Chinh's actual experience with the Chinese 
Communists, it seems unmistakable that the decisions of the 8th Sessior of the Central Com- 
mittee bore an identifiable relationship to the thrust of Mao Tse-tung's wartime reorient on 
of revolutionary strategy known as ''New Democracy," and defined in a pamphlet »f the same 
name published in January 191%. The Vietnamese obviously shared Mao's goal «: a breader 
base for the Chinese revoluticnary movement. Yet it is impossible to relate directly the 
sources of the Viet Minh's operational and orgunizatioral decisions of 1941 to these doctrinal 
de: ‘opments in China. It is true that bv 1943, the Vietnamese party had committed itself 
"To develop the culture of new democrac: in Indochina," and had incorporated much of the 
idiom of Mao's program into their public statements.5! However, it seems that the Vietnamese 
Communists were elaborating their own distinctive strategy whic> involved a deep commitment 
to nationalism. As they saw it, the main purpose of their Viet Minn Front was, 'To rally the 
different strata of the people and the national revolutionary forcea in the strugyle agrinst the 
Main enemy of the nation, that is the French and Japanese fascist imperialists .. .''54 This 
emphasis on nationalism ui Viet Nam was probably a reflection of the wide difference in ievel 
of revolutionary development compared with China where the recert history of internecine 
warfare dated back at least 80 vears io the Taiping rebellion. Although internal conflict 
among Vietnamese had not been lacking. it remained more an elite affair without the mass 
involvement that had resuited from the revolutionary warfare in China. Moreover, oppositior 
to continued French dominance was a unifying theme which tended to overcome many of the 
regional aod parochial tendencies in Vietnamese politics. There seemed more potential power 
to be derived from a nationalist program in Viet Nam than one which championed a more 
particular program. 


Despite the features distinguishing the ~evolutionary situation in China from that in Viet 
Nam, Truong Chinh's election was an indicauon of a more pronounced Chinese Communi st 
influence than the Vietnamese party had untd then experienced. From the founding of the 
Thanh Nien in 1925, to the establishment of the Indochine se Communist Party in 1930, unt 
the Sth Session of the Central Committee, Viemamese conimuinism had deen the redection of 
the Sovie( training of U3 founder-leader, Ho Chu SGnh. Unquestionably. the Chinese experience 
during the 1930's had great relevance for Vietnamese communism from the perspective of 
operational effectiveness. For reasons of their own autonomy and flexibility, the Vietnamese 
probably wished to adopt Ue relevant and immediately useful substance of the Maoist umova- 
tions without a close public and ideological identiGi-avion with Chinese communism. It was 
gich a role that Truong Chinh was able to fulfill with umisual effectiveness. He was to become 
the virtual embodiment of the principles and techniques of politiva: mobilization upon which 
subsequent Communist success in Viel Nam has been hased 


Relations Between Chinese and Vietnamese Communist Parties 


Som. of the teasong why the Vietnamese party did not wigh to identify itself closely with 
the Chinese Communists became clear affer Che Central Committee session of May itil. ite 
relations with politics ui China were much more sudile an! complex than might be suggested 
by the incorporation into Viet Minh operatonal doctruin. of many recent innovations > lopted 
from their Chunese counterparts. The Chinese Commuinisis were in nm position to give any 


direct assistance, material or otherwise, to the Viet Minh. Their bases of strength lay out- 
side the south China border area which was stil! the domain of autonomy -seeking warlor’s, 
despite the wartime proximity of their adversary Chiang Kai- ‘sk in Chungking and the deep 
inroads of the Japanese occupation. These Chinese warlords were in a pos.‘ion to exert some 
influence iz Viet Nam because of the significant number of Vietnamese political exiles who nad 
sought refuge ii south China from the French during the 1930's. Asa result of their presence, 
there was established in Kwangsi Province in October 1942, the Viet Nam Cach Menh Dong 
Minh Hoi (Viet Nam Revolutionary League), known as tne Dong Minh Hoi. This group, which 
waa mibsequently .o play a significant role in the August Revolution, was formed under the 
sponsorship of the south China warlord and Comuuander of the Fourth War Zone, Chang 
Fa-k'wei .58 


This association brought together five groups of Vietnamese exiles, two of which were 
based in Yunnan Province and the othere in Kwangsi. included were remnants of the Phuc 
Quoc group, still faithful to Cuong De and led by an exile named Hoang Luong. After the fail- 
ure of their attack on Lang Son, the Phuc Quoc sought pelitical opportunities along the Viet- 
namese border in Kwangsi. Also located there was a group centering around Nguyen Tucng 
Tam, who had a long career as an exile politician and who had organized a student political 
group in Hanoi in 1940, only to flee the city the following year. Contrasted with these Kwangsi 
groups, the exiles in Yunnan had bee. >ased in south China a longer time and hac firmer con- 
tacts among the Vietnamese communaity as well as wica the local authorities. Of greatest 
prominence was Vu ‘long Khanh, who was the titular leader of the VNQDD and who since 1933 
had attempted to revitalize the nationalist party from the blows of the French which had driven 
it into exile. Just before the beginning of tne Japanese war the VNQDD had beer reorganized 
by Nghiem Ke To, a lieitenant of Khanh's, but there was sha:p competition for membership in 
Yunnan between the nationalists and the Dong Duong Cach Menh Dang (Indochina Revolutionary 
Party). Having Marxist tendencies, this group had been fo: med among the Vietnamese em- 
ployees of the international rail link between China and Viet Nam-—known as the Yunnan Rail- 
way—who had traditionally been affiliated with the VNQDD. In addition, provlems between the 
VNQDD elements itn Yunnan and those 3csitered in other frontier areas of China had been left 
unresolved and remained a potential area of discord for the taction-ridden nationalist exiles. 


In order to eliginate opperguties tor external explo:tition which this exile competition 
presented, Chang Fa-k'wei had enforced unity upon them by estabiishing the Dong Minh Hes. 
Thie tenuous unification was achieved by u(dizing a futh and older group of exiles whe nad ne 
mentinuing party affiliations and were in reality polithcd: amachromisms = Prinetpaliy Chis in- 
volved Nguvei tiar Thanh, who became head of the Dong fink Hor in S42. and Prong Boi Cong, 
who DdDecame president of the provisional Vietnamese government which Ching Fa-A'’wer spon- 
sored in 19ta. Nguyen Hai Thanh. born in if7s in nerth Viet Nam, had participated in th: 
original Phuc Quoe renovatien movement cf Phan Bei Chau ‘With the nationalist leader ne had 
one int exile in China in 1912. where in Cantoa he had tried to regroup young Vietname oe, 
but without any significant guccesa. Growing oid, long out of touch with Vietnamese politics, 
and even remored to have forgotten his native language, Nguyen Hai Thanh seemed an improb- 
sble figure to give purpose or coherence to political exues im China. But Thanh had come into 
clome contact with Chang Sa-k'wel who had convinced himaeif that this was the personality who 
might bring unity to the equaboling factions. Aided bs Che weaght of Chang's personal indluence 
and a monthls sGpend of 210,000 (Chinese! the Deng Minh Hoi decame a realy However, 


the qustidies Uhat commended Nguyen Ha: Thanh fer this figurehead rofe among Vietnamese ox- 
Vea was in tur his greatest veeakness in fuiddiling ao more fundamental pespose ce Chine se 
ik + N t 


had in creating the Dorg Mosh Hoi?’ 
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Because of the relatively small numbers of Japanese troops in {ndochina, there was the 
potential that developments there could affect the preasgures on the China i. ont through shifts 
in military contingents. Sucha shift did in fact occur but not until the last year of the war 
when, in January 1945, the Japanese 37th Infantry Division was rclocated fron. Kwangsi to 
north Viet Nam.58 In anticipation of €. ents of this kind, information on trends and events in 
Viet Nam was obvioualy of greut concern, not only to the border warlords and Chungking but : 
to the Allies as well. Therefo.e, the effort to create the Dong Minh Hoi was not merely to get % 
control over Vietnamese exiles in China, or to estabiigh political authority in Viet Nam— ey 
although some Chinese were anxious for such advantage—but to fill the pressing needs tor war- 
time inteliigence from that region. The aging exile Nguyen Hai Tnanh could not demand this 
of the Dong Minh Hoi, for acne of its member groups had any such organizational ties in Viet 
Nam. Chang Fa-k'wel was aware that the only organizational network of any effectiveness 
throughout Viet Nam was that of the Communists, which extended from the strategic mountain 
base in the Tho country to include informationa: contacts with the party in the south .59 


According io the party's official history, however, a major obstacle in utilizing the Com- 
munist organization was that their leader, Hc Chi Minh, had been arrested on orders from the , 
Chungking government and was not released until September 16, 1943, preaumably to enab cae 
udm to be used for Chinese intelligence purposes.§0 Thig extended detention and the simul- 
taneous change of the futire Vietnamese president's name to Ho Chi Minh from Nguyen Ai 
Quc., appear symptomatic of the suspicions which Chungking had about his Communist affill- 
ation and his activities in the 1920's with the Borodin mission. However, vontrary two the 
generally accepted view, Chang Fa-k'wei has maintained that Ho Chi Minh did not have to 
change his name to get out of jail or that he was ever imprisoned in Chins in the 1940's. 61 
Chang Fa-k‘wei states that when he first met the Vietnamese Communist leader in Liuchcu in 
1941, he was hearing the name no Chi Minh cnd that shortly thereafter Ho was sent to “unming 
ior intelligence training It appears that, despite .he Chinese antipathy to Ho Chi Minh's ide- : eS 
ological ideutity, they regarded him as :ndispensable in fulfilling their intelligence require - ane 4 
ments. The contradiction in the stories relating to the wartime experiances of Ho Chi Minh , 
may reflect a conflict in Chinese operational priorities. This conflict manifesved itself fol - 
lowing Ho's appointme:t to replace Nguyen Hai Thanh as head of the Dong Ming Hoi. 


Strengthened by a monthly stipend increased to €200,000 (Chinese), Ho Chi Minh began to Sf 
consolidate his told over the Dong Minh Hoi by accusing certain “lements antagonistic to him 
of being sympathetic fo the Japanese.® Faved with pressures of this sort the leading nation- 
alist exile, Vu Hong Khanh, retur ed to Yunnsr: with his leutenant, Nghiem Ke To. There he 
tried in vain to Setup sericus contact with north Viet Nam through agenia along the border and 
also through employees of the Yunnan Railway. Aithough the effort did not meet with any im- 
mediate success inside Viet Nam ii did help the nationalists. Dy raising once egain the prob- 
Jem of the tenaciousness of exile political competition, the frustrated antagoniam of the YNQDD 
and the obvious success of the Cummunists agrin aroused the suspicions of the Chinaas. Now 
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the question of the priority cf their intelligence requirements in Viet Nam, as compared with 3 ‘ 
thetr desire to exert a controlling influence over Vietnamese exile political elements, was a 3 
more sharply posed for the Chine se. — «(6S 
At Uva point the assessment of the Chinese was muibject to preasures brought to bear by ~ x 
French intelligence operatives, whe were alarmed by the increased opportunities the Commu- . 


niste were receiving §§ Whatever reaults He Com™ nist intelligence organization had been 
able & produce, it appears that the: were insufficiant to ceunterhalanoce the Chinese determi- 
nation to Manage Vietnamese exile politics and to thwart any sutopomuus conaolidation of 
power within their circles. This attitude wae democstrated by Chang Fa-k'wel through a re- 
organization of the exties into a provisional government of Viet Nam which created a tentative 
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unity by using the innocuous older exiles for their symbolic value. Ata meeting heid in March 
1944 et Liuchou close to the Vietnamese frontier, after lesa than a year in favor, the Vier Minh 
leanership was replaced b- Trung Boi Cong, an old and weak personality who acquired the 
vague puppet authority of president of the provisional government .44 


Bui if this ease in manipulating Vietnamese exiles facilitated the immediate purposes of 
the Chinese it alao demonstrated with perhaps unintended congpicuouasness the rootlessness of 
these exile political elites. Since they did not represent structures of political interest wider 
than a handful of educated and slienated elite, they were more concerned with personal pres- 
tige and position than long-range goals. While their objectives were easier to satisiy, their 
vange of political impact within Viet Nam wes limited to an urban cormpetition among eiltes 
rathez chan to a widening of ihe context of politics to include both peasant aad upland minority 
population. In choosing weir political allies among the Vietnamese, the Chinese selected those 
who were easier to control rather than those who had wider influence and political capability. 
The consequences of this choice were to provide an important dimension to the August Revolu- 
tion aml to iliustrate again the incapacitr of the nationalists as « coherent effective force in 
Vietnamese politics. 


Following the organization of the provisional government, in which Ho Chi Minh had ualy 
a minor role, the Communist Viet Minh developec their activities autonomously side Viet 
Nam, paying particular attention to strengthening their mountain bese area. The relationship 
with the Chinese had been a most useful one while it lasted. If it did not -esuilt in getting Ho 
Chi Minh out of jail, as Chang Fa-k'wei maintains, it at least gave him a freedom of action 
advantageous to the Viet Minh. The financ. | aupre -t had been sicnificant and :: had undoubt- 
edly allowed the Viet Minh to extend their intelligence gathering and litical organization. 
Moreover, some of the exile-formed Viet Minh cadres were a part of the approximately 500 
Vietnamese who received guerriila training at tbe har.\e. of Ta Chiiao, fifteen miles from the 
frontier town of Liuchou. This camp seems to have given i:ore emphasgis to political reori- 
entation than to the fundamentals of military tactics, out the politics cf the camp were diffuse 
rather than doctrinaire. Chang Fa-k‘'wei says that both Vu Hong Khanh and Ho Chi Minh were 
lecturers at the training center and that such divers guests as Archbishop Paul Yu and Chou 
En-lai came to give tiuks. 


This training center cod its program, alony with the financial support and advantages 
available to Ho Chi Minh, serve to underscore the heter: -eneous character of the relationship 
of the Viet Minh t . the po..tics of Ciina and the absence of a close vartime tie between them 
an. the Chinese Communists. Indeed, the relationship was an expression of warlord politics 
in south China and ite character was to set a pattern for relations between China and Viet Nam 
tha’ was w endure unti! centralized power became more pronounced in both countries. Per- 
haps the best example c. this trend wag the fact that the subordinates of Chang Fa-k'wei—with 
whom the Vietnamese dealt during the Japanese occupation and in the Chinese occupaticn of 
northern Viet Nam after the capitulation—were the same personalities to represent the Chinese 
Communists in their early relations with the Viet Minh following the extension of their control 
over south China in the late 1940's. Most notable among these personalities was Hsiao Wen. 
Appointed in 1942 by Chang i'a-k'wei to handle Vietnamese exile affairs, he was also political 
adviser to the occupation co wmand in Hanoi in 1945-46, and after joining the Chinese Commu- 
nists he conducted negotiaiions regarding aid to the Viet Minh. Seen from an historical per- 
spective, it was obviously not a new phenomenon that the Chinese were willing to intervene in 
Vietnamese poli{’ -s. However, the fact that its intervention was more an extension of the war- 
lord polities of gouth Ta:aa than a tie with any central political group in China— Communist or 
Nationalist—was to Lats imiportant consequences for revolution in Viet Nam. 


VIET MINH GUERRILLA BASES IN NORTH VIET NAM 


Fer the Communist Viet Minh these consequences of warlord politics meant an end to the 
cooper.tion and support from the Kwangsi war zone, until the confured events of the Chinese 
occupation in the aiturnn of 1945. Following this break with Chang Fa-k'wei, they turned to 
the consolidation of fragmented guerrilla unite and the extension of their base area amang the 
Tho people. The Viet Minh entrusted to Vo Nguyen Giap these tasks of military and organi- 
zationa! preparation for the anticipated Japanese collapse. If Truong Chinh, the party's sec~ 
retary general, was the embodiment of the Communists' political mov ilization strategy, then 
Vo Nguyen Giap personified the evolving doctrine of revolutionary warfare. He was the man 
who forged an army of six divisions from a guerrilla band of 24 men, & 


Although he had been a member of cre of the pre-Ccommurist revolutionary parties, the 
seminal Tan Viet, and had been arrested yy the colonial authorities for his activities, upon his 
release Giap was permitted to continue hig education in French schools. In 1938 he was 
awarded the highest French degree given in Indochina, the Doctoret en Droit (Doctor of Laws). 
The future commander of the Viet Minn Army then became a history professor at a private 
school in Hanoi, the Lycée Thanh Long, where he succeed d in orienting many of |.ie colleagues 
to his revolutionary perspective. Many of the nonparty leaders in the August Revoluticn came 
from the faculty of Thanh Long When the French declared war in 1939, the Vietnamese 
Communist Party was outlawed and its key members arrested. Gian escaned cabwre and 
went to China, leaving his wife and family at the central Viet Nam tewn cf Vinh. His wife, 
suown ag Minh Thai among revolutionaries, was arrested by the French Sureté for her liaison 
activities in 1941, and condemred to fifteen years of forced labor. She died betweer 1942 and 
1943 in detention, from what Giap considered mistreatment and improper facilities. This per- 
sonal blow heightened his revolutionary zeal and his hatred for the French, propeiiing him cn- 
ward in his guerr‘tis activities in the mountains of north Viet Nam. Gut of this wartime ex- 
perience he developed a cloge alliance with the Tho guerrilla ieader, Chu Van Tan. Through 
his increasingly strong ties with the Tho people, Giap prepared himself for the effort under- 
taken with grester earnestness after March 9, 1945, to develop a ‘liberation armed force" for 
the August Revolution. This was the micleus of the People’s Army" which was to win spec~ 
tacular victories in geven yeargs of war against the French. 


While there had been much Viet Minh political activity in the mountaina cf north Viet Nam 
throughout the occupation, it was only two and a half months before the Japanese coup de force 
that Vo Nguyen Giap taunched the first platoon of the ''People's Liberation Troops," consisting 
of 34 men and cadres equipped with 2 revolvers, 17 rifles, 14 flintiock rifles, and i light ma- 
chinegun. Formed on December 22, 1944, in a Tho settler. 2nt in Cao Bang Province on the 
border of China, this platoon was separated fro.: the main Japanese military concentrations 
in the Red River Delta, as well as from the more seasoned Tho units further to the south, by 
several mountain ranges. This initial Viet Minh unit expanded its strength by attacking the 
smal! French-led militia outposts scattered usroughout Cao Bang Province, wnich were 
manned by a total of only 450 troops. 


The manner in which these attacks on a force of 450 militiamen permitted a guerrilla 
platoon of 34 men to expand its strength is a microcusm of a pattern that was to be repeated 
on a larger scale during the Indochina War. The Viet Minh attacks in this early period suc- 
ceeded because their adversary was tied down in numerous static defense posts, which enabled 
the guerrillas to concentrate a relatively superior force in order to overwhelm the posts one 
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atatime. Theoretically, the militia also could ke . concentrated their forces by adopti:.” 7 
mobile defense. But this would have inevitably lest some of their territory unprotected and 
the mountainous terrain, a natural habitat for guerrillas, would have circumscribed their mo- 
tility. Without extensive political ties to the Tho and burdened with the legacy of Tho antag- 
onism and revolt, the militia was limited to ineffective static defense in its response. From 
these isolated and modest victories the Viet Minh obtained the weapons to increase its Cao 
Bang contingent. 


Despite their preparations, the Communist-ied guerrillas in the mountains of north Viet 
Nam were still a relatively insignificant group when the Japanese coup de force occurred. In 
early March 1945, the whole "liberation force’ numbered no more than a thousand men. 68 
Moreover, the Viet Minh could rot derive the maximum strength from their forces because 
there was nc unified commund to coordinate their operations. The Cao Bang troope under 
Giap's direct control were stiil not operating with the more seasoned guerrillas in the heart of 
the Tho country to the south. But by taking advantage of the coup de force, the Viet Minh were 
able to disarm somes French who were off their guard while attempting to eac:ipe the Japanese. 
This incre. 2d their fund of weapons and also reduced the obstacies to their movement, since 
the Japanese made no attempt to repiace the French in the mountain defense positions. With 
this increased freedom of maneuver, by the middle of April the Viet Minh succeeded in uniting 
their guerrilla troops around the mountain town of Cho Chu in Thai Nguyen Province. Unaware 
that they had only four months to prepare their revolutionary bid for power to take advantage 
of the Japanese capitulaticn in August, the Viet Minh nevertheless launched their task with a 
determination and comp-ebensiveness immatched by other Vietnamese groups. 


Potential fcr Revolution increases 


Immediately after the Japanese coup de force, the Standing Bureau of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Indechinese Communist Party met to consider the new situation. After their delib- 
eration, they issued an instruction which would guide their party and ita Viet Minh Front in 
preparing for an insurrection against un occupation enemy that would offer them no oppusition. 
On the contrary, their ostensible Japanese adversary would aid them passively at first, then 
actively. The resuiis of the party meeting formally confirmed what all of its members must 
have known: ". . . conditions are not yet ripe for an uprising because indecision did not yet 
prevail among the Japanese, the country as a whole was not yet ready to fight, and because the 
neutral strata of the population must necessarily go through a period of disillusionment with 
the disastrous results of the coup d'état before they give way to revolutionary forces, . . ."" 
Aithough the moment for a bid for power had not arrived, the coup de force had increased the 
revolutionary potential, and the exploitation of this potential through political and military or- 
ganization was the chief concern of the party. As the party assessed the situation, 'French 
administration has completely disintegrated and the Japanese have not yet had time to set up 
ae effective an apparatus of repression as that of the French. ''6 


Two important aspects of this increase in revolutionary potential were the absence of Japa- 
nese troops in the highlande of north Viet Nam—now held only by the militia reranants following 
the retreat of the colonia! army iato China—.und the famine which ravaged the Red River Delta 
from March through May 1945, taking between 500,000 and 600,000 lives and sending urban rice 
prices soaring. ® But if opportunities for revolutionary organization were availabie in the 
countrvelie, it was beyond the capacity of the modest Viet Minh cadre to take advantage of 
theim. Yet the cities where the few determined cadres could be, and eventually were, extremely 
effective were still tightly hela by the Japanese wh in the face of a potential Allied landing, 
were preoccupied with local continuity and stability. 


Because of the dichotomy between reveulutionary opportunity and capacity, the Standing 
Bureau instruction attempted to define a program which made the best use of existing capacity 
while preparing for the exploitation of available and future opportunities. Due to the convul- 
siveness of events as well as to the modesty of military organization and cadres, emphasis was 
placed on the psychological preparation of the population. In adaition to slogans and printed 
matter, thia required the party to ewitch over tc so-called "higher forms" of propagands in- 
cluding, ". . . parades, demenatrations, politica! strikes, public meetings, strikea in schools 
and markets, nor-co-operation wit’ ‘he Japanese ir all fields, opposition to the requisition of 
paddy and refusal to pay taxes.'"’2 Shock teams were to be formed to create new political- 
military bases, liberation committees were to be set up in factozies, mines, villages, public 
and private offices, while People's Revolutionary Committees" were to be established in areas 
under Viet Minh control. ?! 


Although the oy ~anization of this revolutionary structure was to lead to provisionai gov - 
ernmental forms it wag through guerrilla warfare that u.e party saw it could best ". . . keep 
the initiative in the struggie to drive the Japanese aggressors out oi the country. . . ."'™ But 
thie analysis of the efficacy of guerrilla tactics in extending revolutionary structure and gein- 
ing power from the Japanese was tempered with the warning that only where natural features 
of the country, such as mountain areas, were favorable was guerrilla warfare to be launched. 
However, within this framework, a more specific program of guerrilla politics for exuloiting 
revolutionary space was hammered out imme diately after the coup de force. 


Unifying Guerrilla Forces 


Folic..ing the arrivai of Vo Nguyen Giap and us "liberation army'' in the forward base 
area in Thai Nguyen Province the North Viet Nam Revolutionery Conference was convened by 
the Standing Burexu of the Central Committee of the party. As its first steps the conference 
unified the disparate guerrilla uuits which had just merged into the Viet Nam Liberation Army 
and placed it under the command of a Revolutionary Military Committee of North Viet Nam 
consisting of Vo Nguyen Giap, Chu Van Tan, and Van Tieng Dung. Moreover, the Military Com- 
mittee was made the focal point of revolutionary activity by its responsibility for oth "the 
political and military command of the resistance bases in north Viet Nam.'7$ As a further ad- 
vance toward a more coherent military command structure four "resistance zones" were de- 
fined in north Viet Nam along with two in central and one in south Viet Nam. Within these 
zones, additional bases were to be established whore conditions were auspicious, "as to natural 
features, mass organizations, food supplies, anu a favourable balance of forces between our- 
selves and the enemy. . . ."' In north Viet Nam these conditions were best met in the arc of 
mountains that surrounded the Red River Delta where bases could "serve as spring boards for 
the general insurrection and constitute the nucleus of a future independent and free Viet Nam. ''74 


Within the vase area guerri!ia warfare was to be the principal form of struggle for both 
the consolidation of controi over the icrritcry and the expansion of the Viet Minh forces. In 
this initial phase of guerrilia warfare the Viet Minh placed a premium on the maintenance of 
their force and on the rule of attacking only when it would increase their strength. Their oper- 
ational watchword was, ‘'to ambush and attack the enemy by surprise in small engagements 
when we are quite certain of success.'7> These guerrilla tactics were closely coordinated with 
those of armed propaganda units, whose task included, "repression of traitors, puppet notables, 
and ruffians, warnings to mandarins and puppet officials of villages. and cantons, opposition to 
requisitions of rice and refusal to pay taxes to the Japanese," which weve to be linked with 
public speeches by shock t-ams in markets, transportation centers, schools, enterprises, and 
theaters.76 Through techniques of this kind, the modest Viet Minh resources in political cadres 
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and armed forces were made to extend the revolutionary structure by taking advantage of the 
mountain area where the population was aparse and mobility difficult “wv eliminating the ex- 
isting remnants of the colonial administrafion or by persuading its vest: 1 cadres to become 
part of the Peopie's Committees, the Corimunists were consolidating their hcid. At the same 
time they were <_ablishing a new structure for the mobilization of the mountain popuiation for 
participation in the future insurrection. 


In early June 1945, six mountain provinces which had come under more than partial! Viet 
Minh contre!—Cso Bang, Lang Son, Ha Giang, Tuyen Quang, Thai Nguyen, and Bac Kan--were 
un‘ted int. a single administrative entity known as the ''Free Zone." A Provisicnal Committee 
was placed in charge of the Free Zone, assuming control from the Military Committee which 
continued to exercise authority in the military sphere. These two committe: s were charged 
with executing a program broajened to include economic, cu)tural, and soci affairs as well 
as political operations. Particular emphasis was given to a three-month program of height- 
ened preparedness which indicated the specifics of the political mobilization the Viet Minh de- 
sired. Of primary importance there was to be a "mobilization of the minds of the masses," 
which was to be achieved by requiring each administrative district to have a propaganda com- 
mittee. Its members were required to go into every village with theatricals and displays of 
force and were to hold meetings at which newspapers would be read and commented upon. The 
next step involved the rganization and the development of the youth movement. This was fo! - 
lowed by a program to unify all Viet Minh organizations up to the provincial level witain three 
months. From this framework significant results were expected to give needed support to the 
military effort. Each village was expected to organize at least one self-defense group of 
twelve men in addition to a guerrilla group of five men who were to be trained for operations 
outside the village. But the population of the base area was also to yield recruits for the Viet 
Nam Liberation Army which was to take on ita first battalion size organization during the 
month of June 1945. 77 


Thus after two months of intensive effcrt followmg years of experimentation and prepara- 
tion, the Communists through their Viet M.nh Front succeeded in establishing their hegemony 
over a territory with an estimated population of $56,000 persons. Of these only 12-15 perceni 
were Vietnamese and many of them lived in the foothills or adicining lowlands beyond immedi- 
ate control. 


The Communists could claim to contro] a third of the territory of north Viet Nam by vi 
of the absence of pclitical opposition in the 37,000 squ. ~e kilometers of the six-province "Free 
Zone."' However, this made them masters of only 10 percent of the population of Tonkin which 
emphasized the Communist isolation from the ...88 of the Vietnamese population. 78 Moreover, 
it underecored not only the importance of mountains as a conve" at base, but also the limita- 
tions on the Viet Minh expansion caused by not having ties to the delta heartland of north Viet 
Nam. 


Viet Minh Externa! Interests. 


While the Japanese coup de force had given the Viet Minh the chance to establish them- 
selves in the highlands it had also created other opportunities which the consolidation of the 
base area ‘:elped to strengthen. The Viet Minh believed that the elimination of the French 
served to improve their diplomatic relations with the Allies, "because the Japanese aggressors 
have become our only enemy and because the revolutionary people have become the only forces 
fightirg against the Japanese. . . ."" Although the continuing miutary occupation of the Japa- 
nese was a formidable obstacle to the immediate seizure of power by the Viet Minh, it offered 
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advantages which might not have occurred had Japanese authority collapsed simultaneously 
with that of the French and been followed by a quick ‘llied intervention. Based on the experi- 
ence of New Guinea and .. 2 Pacific Islands, the Allies had good reason to suspect that the Japa- 
nese resistance would be protracted and tenacious. The swiftness of their surrender could not 
have been easily anticipated in the late spring and early summer of 1945, since the bomb that 
was to bring that quick collapse only received its final tests at Alamogordo on July 16, 1945. 
Being recognized as the only effective anti-Japanese group inside Viet Nam brought oppertuni- 
ties to the Viet Minh from both the United States and France. The overriding concern of the 
French was the reestab'ishment of their colonial sovereignty in Indochina. The interests of 
the Americans were involved in imvaobilizing the Japanese troops to prevent them from partic- 
ipating in other wur theaters or in undercutting resistance in case of a landing in Viet Nam. 
For both allies there was a convergence of purpose in seeking to work with the Viet Minh. 


After numerous tentative communications with the Viet Minh through intermediaries, a 
French reconnaissance detachment was ordered by Jean Sainteny, the Chief of the French Mili- 
tary Mission in Kunming, to move south from Tsin T= in Kwangsi Province into north Viet 
Nam's adjoining province of Cac Bang. On July 2, 1945, they made contact with the local Viet 
Minh authorities (who, significantly, were Tho} and requested that French troop: be assisted 
in infiltrating into the Red River Delta. Under the pretext that they would have to refer this 
request to higher authorities for decision, the loca! Viet Minh indicated that it would take about 
two months to get an answer. Then Viet Minh Cao Bang representatives requested that they be 
given arms and instructors in order to continue their activity against the Japanese. Whether 
or not in response to this specific request, a mixed Franco-American mission of six men was 
parachuted into Viet Minh headquarters on July 16, 1945.80 Their liaison prepxred the way for 
air-drops of arms, ammunition, and other supplies which did much to transform the Viet Minh 
from a ragged bunch of irreguiais into units that at least had standardized weapons if not an 
extensive degree of military training. 8! 


Even though it appears to be a widely accepted belief that the Viet Minh rece::‘ed external 
materia! aid during their preinsurrectionary preparation, the magnitude of this assistance and 
its impact on the August Revolution have been less well known. Without being able to deter- 
mine the precise circumstances it seems certain that a total of approximately 5,000 weapons 
were air-dropped to the Viet Minh during the summer of 1945. Certainly it is not coincidental 
that the number of Viet Minh regular troops at the moment of the Japanese capitulation—both 
claimed by the Communists and estimated by the Frencli—was 5,000 men. Althcugh the weap- 
ons dropped to the Viet Minh were of American manufacture and the Americans were virtualiy 
the only Allied force having the air capability in the area for such an undertaking, it does not 
follow that the material support of the Viet Minh was a unilateral policy of the United States. 
Evidence that the French too were interested in the Viet Minh as a client force gous beyond 
their request for assistance in infiltrating their men intc the Red River Delta and the parachut - 
ing of French teams into the mounain base area. An interview in early 1947 with the Far 
Eastern correspondent of The New York Times, Robert Trumbull, presents significant infor - 
mation in this regard. It comes from an anonymous French official in Hanoi who is described 
as a member of the highest echelon of the French administration in north Viet Nam and a for- 
mer Frern hb resistance figure. This personality seems to be Jean Sainteny, a celebrated re- 
Sisi!ance he so who was French Commissioner for north Viet Nam at the time of this interview. 
Commenting on the character and the consequences of French policy toward the Viet Minh, he 
said, 


Ironically, the Viet Minh received ald from us becauss the Ali. :s thought 


they were fighting the Japanese. The first French agents dropped into 
Tonkin made contact with the Viet Minh and supplied them with arma, 
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including the Sten guns that are now being used against the French. . . 
so the mass of the population said "These Viet Minh have the aid of the 
Allies; they are st-ong, they are the championa of the nationalists, they 
have destroyeJ the mandarinal system". . . which was unpopular with 
the masses because all authority is unpopular. The Viet Minh told them, 
"Now you are a free people." 8 


Since the weapons air-dropped to the Viet Minh in north Viet Nam before the Japanese 
capitulation were only about 7 percent of the more than 80,000 weapons that they were esti- 
mated to have had when open warfare broke out in December 1946, the observation of the highly 
placed “ut thinly anonymous French official suggests thot the greatest long-range impact of the 
aid was psychological rather than material. While these weapons permitted the Viet Minh to 
enter Hanoi in force on August 19, 1945, it was the acquiescence of the Japanese rather than 
their own strength which ensured the Communist predominance over the disoriented caretaker 
Vietnamese government. Moreover, the view of the anonymous ofiicial that the deterioration 
in compliance with the established pattern of authority was one of the principal effects of the 
aid tu the Viet Minh tends to reinforce the earlier observation of Paul Mus. From this per- 
spective, it was not so much the elimination of coloniai administrative and military personnel 
as the consequences this had for the Vietnamese attitude toward the French hegemony that was 
the real significance of the Japanese intervention. 


Extension of Viet Minh Influence 


In this gap between the loss of legitimacy of French authority and the absence of legitimacy 
for any other authority, the Viet Minh came furward to fulfill routine tasks such as settling 
evervday disputes and disagreements, registering transactions, and maintaining order against 
the u ‘“curities of the period. Complemented by their propaganda but limited by their meager 
cadres, these meacures served to win acceptance for the Viet Minh. The Communists, in na- 
tionalist garb, we.. also able to extend their influence beyond the reach of their cadres. 
Shrewdly they endowed the groups with local influence which lacked any larger identity with a 
new legitimacy. They merely cailed upon them to form Liberation Committees in order to 
participate in the fight for independence. These committees served to structure the gaps of 
revolutionary space and to provide a justification and uiicction for what might otherwise hove 
been random and half-hearted protest. Success in actions of this kind was in no small part 
due to the teeble efforts of the Japanese and their Vietnamese clients to create an icceptable 
alternative authority. Because of the iack of real competition, the Communists were able to 
gain support of many of the politically influential. 


While the preparations of the preinsurrectionary perivd had demonstrated their growing 
capacity and their ability to carry out guerrilla politics in the countryside, the Viet Minh were 
awere that, '. . . it was inthe three big cities: Hanoi, Hue, and Saigon, that the August gen- 
eral insurrection . . . {would win] victories of a main and decisive meaning."" Even though 
these guerrilla bases and forces were vital tu the Viet Minh after the August Revolution had 
run its course, they were 4 complementary rather than a decisive factor in winning control 
over Hanoi and Hue. The lack of such bases in the south was not the key determinant in the 
loss of Saigon. These guerrilla forces were another psycnological tool in the arsenal of a polit- 
ical movement which duriag the Japanese occupation had shrewdly adapted itself to the goals 
of a broader sexment of Vietnamese society and developed more flexible revolutionary tech- 
niques than thew had displayed during the 1920's and 1930's. 


This acceleration of Viet Minh influence had been partly the resuit of the Japanese inter- 
vention which had created opportunities for wider political expression than had existed before 
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the war. It had reduced the French capacity to enforce ccnipliance while opening up the pos- 
sibility for outside assistance. How. ver, it was not opportunity which cailed forth the response 
but a subtle though fundamental transformation within the Vietnarnese Communist movement. 

In personalities it reflected the return of Ho Chi Minh from almost a decade of aicofness from 
Vietnamese politics, as well as the rise of two indigenously cultivated party activists, Truong 
Chinh and Vo Nguyen Giap. Contrasted with their impetucus Moscow-trained southern Viet 
Nam counterparts these men devised techniques of political mobilization and guerrilla warfare 
which, by their sophistication and suitability, created new dimensions of power for communism 
in Viet Nam. 


Over and above these innovations, however, was a new awareness of and identity with na- 
tlonalism—now define? almost exclusively as the vehicle required to secure independence. As 
this goal had hecome more attainable through the Japanese occupation, culminating in capitula- 
tion, the Viet Miih was virtually the only Vietnamese group to exploit the situation th. “ugh a 
broad appeal based on nationalism. Within this context, the Viet Minh's nationalism did not in- 
clude any more specific definition than the goal of independence, and probably did not require 
defining until the question of parochial autonomy among the political-religious sects clashed 
with central party control. Feeding upon the relief felt at the demise of the colonial adminis- 
tration and the anxiety over the uncertain consequences ef a French return, the Viet Minh won 
wide support for their advocacy uf independence. 


Complementing their capacity for decisive if not widespread action, this psychological coa- 
ditioning of an anxious population through a nationalist cause in its demand for independence 
prepared the Viet Minh in their bid for power. For it was the hiatus in international power that 
ultimately created the opportunity for revolution, and exploiting this advantage was not primar- 
ily a function of military strength, even had the Viet Minh possessed the necessary armed force. 
Instead, it was the formation of broad and even contradictory aspirations around the single goal 
of iundependeiice which brought extensive inflvence to the Viet Mini. In this task the 1,000 
armed troops that entered Hanoi on August ‘9, 1945, while a tangible manifestation of the ad- 
vantages to the Communists from the occupation interlude, were not the decisive element in the 
successful seizure of power. Their source of strength had come from the doctrinal transfor - 
mation which had caused the party to adapt itself effectively to the potential goai oi Vietnamese 
nationalism. : 


OCCUPATION'S STIMULUS 10 POLITICAL MOBILIZATION 


It was through the elimination of the French administratic. and their acquiescence to the 
Viet Minh takeover that the Japanese contributed most conspicuously to revolution in Vie? Nam. 
However, their direct aid to diverse Vietnamese political groups and their sponsorship of the 
trappings of independence did much, often in a contradictcry manner, to develop the nationalist 
sentiment which the Communists capitalized upon. As a major part of this confusing trend, it 
was only two days after the coup de force that Emperor Bao Dai was prompted by the Japanese 
to issue a declaration from hia royal capital at Hue on March 11, 1y¥45, in which he abrogated 
the French Treaty of Protection of 1884 1nd proclaimed the independence of Annam.33 Such an 
act could only serve to tantalize Vietnamese nationalists, for the declaration failed to use the 
name Viet Nam and it significantly left the area of southern Viet Nam (Cochinchina) still le- 
gally a Frerch colony in the hands of the Japanese. 


This continued separate status for the south reflected a special Japanese interest in the 
area. Their purpose was to use the south as 2 yruerrilia base from which they could more 
easily tie down an Allied invasion force. immobilizing it from activity against Japanese 


positions in China or the home islands. ®% If the south were left under Japanese control without 
an intervening layer of indigenous government, it would permit the necessary political base for 
guerrilla warfare to be developed more conveniently. Although this spe ial interest in the 
south was to cause substantial political tension during the August Revolution, it had originated 
in Japanese desires for preparedness and stability. Again for strategic reasons, stability was 
the overriding concern. But means of achieving stability at a rapid pace were not readily ap- 
parent. Thus this important consideration led to another anomalous situation; the French ad- 
ministration had been disarmed, but it had not been totally eliminated. Therefore, 


When the Japanese replaced the French administration on 9 March 1945, 
they were anxious to avoid any economic or administrative dislocation 
which might interfere with military security for they believed an invasion 
of the country was possible at any moment. They were willing, therefore, . 
to maintain the French in the lower braclets of administration. .. . 35 


" However, after a month the French began to disappear rapidly from the scene and the Jap- 
anese were pressed to set up a more substantial Vietnamese regime. While their diffuse pro- 
grams in the south appeared to serve short-run Japanese purposes they decided it was neces- 
sary to replace the vestigial monarchical government at Hue headed by Pham Quynh. 


Ironically, this selection of a new administration was not as simple as it might have 
seemed. The Japanese found themselves faced with a disputatious and unconciliatory attitude 
among the nationalist elite which was later to frustrate the French in their attempts to "choose 
and form" a nationalist alternative. Ngo Dinh Diem, who had proved a stubborn bargainer for 
political advantage with the Japanese in preceding years, was the almost unanimous choice of 
the Vietnamese non-Communist political elite. Maintaining a political hostility against Bao 
Dai which dated from 1933, and which continued until Diem's assassination in 1963, Ngo Dinh 
Diem refused to form a government under the Emperor of Annam. Perhaps it was wisest for 
Diem not to accept the auspices of the Japanese when their defeat seemed so near and their 
benediction so unpromising for future prestige. 


The Tran Trong Kim Government 


Yet the importance of his unconciliatory behavior for nationalist politics was that Diem's 
alternative was to retire to the inactivity of his study, leaving the field of political conflict to 
others. Consequently, it was out of a desire to take what opportunity there was to get a na- 
tionalist political force in motion that Tran Trong Kim agreed on April 17, 1945, to form a 
Vietnamese government. Unhappily for the development of an effective and coherent national- 
ism, the contributions of this government were minimal. However, these initial efforts of 
non-Communist politicians, circumscribed as they were by Japanese contro!, were iilustrative 
of characteristics which limited both their success in the August Revolution and thai of their 
nationalist successors throughout the years up until the present. 


The majority of the officials and supporters of the Tran Trong Kim government were 
members or sympathizers of the Dai Viet Quoc Dan Danq (Great Viet Nam Nationalist Party), 
known as the Dai Viet. The Dai Viet had originally been formed among university students in 
Hanoi in the autumn of 1940, with the hope that the Japanese occupation would help their nation- 
alist cause.8¢ The party had immediately suffered a setback at the hands of the French Sireté, 
_although it remained clandestinely alive among the Hanoi students and was reconstituted with 
Japanese encouragement in 1945, when it underwent a major transformation. While the s‘udent 
origin of the Dai Viet remained significant, the party now became the focus of what has been 
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called "bourgeois nationalists. ''8t Thess were men who had advanced through the French edu- 
cation system to receive the very highest degrees and were subsequently to enjoy positions of 
importance in the colonial life and adm-nistration of Indochina. Tran Trong Kim, who has 
written the most comprehensive popular history of the country in the Vietnamese language and 
who was an education inspector in the colonial administration, was a good example of what 
constituted the backgrounds of his poli:ical associates. 


In the Tran Trong Kim cabinet there were four medical doctors, a professor, and a dis- 
tinguished jurist, Tran Van Chuong, who was considered the "mainspring" of the government 
which comprised a category of individuals who had received many privileges in a land where 
there were few available. 8 Their political experience had been intense but it had also been 
limited to what might be called "elite politics." Their activities prior to March 19465 had not 
included years of frustrated attempts to establish a popular political organization but had cen- 
tered on the in-fighting for educational opportunity, official position, and that elusive quality 
known best to colonial elites as "prestige.'' The anti-French spirit they manifestec. was em-~ 
phatically not a rejection of French culture but a result of their impatience at being blocked in 
their occupational mc’:.lity within a French-made framework short of managing tho affairs of 
their country. While this characterization obviously cannot cover all of the diverse personali- 
ties and groups attracted to the Tran Trong Kim government, it does typify its decisionmaking 
core and :an begin our explanation of why the August Revolution was a Communist and not a 
nationalist affair. 


The popular reaction to the Japanese coup de force, which Paul Mus observed in the Viet- 
namese countryside, was also present in the cities and provincial towns. Here it was ex- 
pressed by the expansion of the Vietnamese-language press and the organization of public dem- 
onstrations, all of which reflected a spontaneity very far short of mass uprising. Conscious of 
the importance of these sentiments, the Tran Trong Kim government attempted to respond, 
but on the whole their actions, reflecting their ‘raining, were bureaucratic and legalistic. 
Through the pronouncements of Emperor Bao Dsi there was a commitment to the preparation 
of a written constitution which was to be based ou principles of religious and political liberty. 
The constitution never appeared, but there was an administrative reform unifying the old 
monarchical bureaucratic structure with the parallel French-created one, although this did 
not notably increase efficiency. % At the beginning of July 1945, in some of its most popular 
measures, the Tran Trong Kim government proclaimed the name of the country as Viet Nam, 
adopted a national anthem, and unfurled a national flag having three horizontal crimson stripes 
on a yellow background which is still in use tody. Finally and grudgingly, on August 8, after 
the bomb on Hiroshima had sounded the Imell for the Japanese, sovereignty over the southern 
area, Cochinchina, was turned back by the occupation authorities to the central government. 
Thus, for the first time since 1864, the country was again united under its historic name of 
Viet Nam. This unity, the object of subsequent fratricidal conflict, was resilient enough to 
last little lesc than two weeks. 9° 


Emergence of New Social Patterns 


In sharp contrast to these formal and bureaucratic measures, which might have been ex- 
pected from the personalities directing the Tran Trong Kim government, there was also action 
which reflected another important facet of its peitical resources. Organizational activity and 
the stimulation of political participation among the youth of Viet Nam had more long-range 
consequences than almost any other effort initiated by the Dai Viet-backed government. Thc 
impact of these efforts was in large measure due to the social changes occurring during the 
war which had affected the attitudes and expectations of Vietnamese youth. Paradoxically, 
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these changes resulted from a range of activities sparked by the educationa! and sports pro- 
grams inaugurated by the administration of Admiral Decoux. Born of a fear that the Japanese 
would capture the sympathies of Vietnamese youth through their propaganda, and out of a de- 
sire to win the future leaders of Indochina to the allegiance of France, Decoux had expanded 
social and educations! opportunities as a pragmatic alternative. In four years 4,800 additional 
rural schools were created and the total numbe= of students at all schools was almost doubled— 
from, 450,000 in 1939 to 700,000 in 1944. Particular emphasis was given to the University of 
Hanoi where a School of Science and a School of Architecture were created and a Cité Univer- 
sitaire constructed as a center for student activiiies.%! 


Parallel to this expansion of educational opportunities was the formation of a youth and 
sports corps which was structured around a selected cadre. These young people were brought 
to ‘Le southern coastal town of Phan Thiet for training as group leaders and then returned to 
their localities to organize teams for gymnastics, soccer, and other mass-participation sports. ° 
At the height of the development of this corps there were about 86,000 young people all over 
Indochina regularly participating in the programs, led by an additional 1,016 cadre membrs. 9 
One of the major purposes of these educational and sports programs was to "safeguard French 
grandeur," to use the words of Admira! Decoux, but the practical effect was to heighten the 
social consciousness of the participants and give them experience in organization and group 
discipline.*3 While pledging an athlete's oath to the French flag and the Vichy slogan of 
"Family, Work, Country," the young Vietnamese were being initiated into sociai patterns 
that would later be transferred to other loyalties. Although available statistics are conflict- 
ing, it would seem probable that the organized sporting youth combined with their less dis- 
ciplined student colleagues must have added approximately 500,000 young persons to the 
mobilized population. % 


Politicul Use of Social Activities 


While the French were responsible for the social mobilization of this wide segment of the 
youth of Viet Nam, it was left to the Japarere and to the enterprising members of the Tran 
Trong Kim government to ..ake political capital of this reservoir of social talent. In the 
spring of 1945, they launched programs giving this mobilized youth a political organization 
and, under Japanese sponsorship in southern Viet Nam (Cochinchina), a partial militarization. 
It was the Minister of Youth, Pham Anh, in the Dai Viet government, a 33-year-old lawyer, 
and his talented assistant, Ta Quang Buu and, in south Viet Nam under Japanese auspices, 

Dr. Pham Ngoc Thach, who were responsible for giving political direction to Vietnamese 
youth. The distinctiveness of the program in the south was due to the particular political 
interests the Japanese had in conzection with their preparations to resist a potential Allied 
invasion. The swampy and mountainous Cambodia-south Viet Nam border region seems to 
have been chosen by the Japanese as the center of'a resistance area from which guerrilla war 
would be launched in the rear of the Allies as thoy pushed northward through Viet Nam. 


The effectiveness of this guerrilla scheme r>quired that the Japanese have a close accord 
with indigenous groups for assistance and flexibility. Since the activities and membership of 
the sports and youth movement had been concentrated in the south, it lent itself to a transfor- 
mation, on July 2, 1945, into the Thanh Nien Tieng Phong (Advanced Guard Youth), which 
formed the nv<ieus of an indigenous army. This paramilitary unit became the special pre- 
serve oi its organizer, Pham Ngoc Thach, who led the Advanced Guard Youth to a decisive 
role in the August Revolution in the south where they fought tenaciously against the reoccupy- 
ing French. To the charge that in the Advanced Guard Youth the Vichy colonial regime had 
merely trained the forces to expel France from Indochina, Admiral Decoux has retorted that, 
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Thu truth is that the youth of Indochina have not been more traitorous to 
the French cause than have been the soldiers formed under our discipline, 
or than the students or intellectuals of this messy country have been to 
French culture. ... The crime is not that. It is imputable to Frenchmen 
who, by their foolishness or ambition, made inevitable the coup de force of 
the Japanese of 9 March 1945, creating an extremely dangerous hiacis in 
the exercise of our sovereignty in Indochina, 95 


With ironic consequences similar to those of the Vichy-launched youth group, both Phan 
Anh and Ta Quang Buu joined their Dai Viet youta with the Viet Minh upon the outbreak. of the 
August Revolution.®¢ They took with them their youthful followers, drawn largely from the 
students at the University of Hanoi, who had been given their opportunity for higher education 
- through the program of Admiral Decoux. The wartime governor-general's action expanding 
higher education had been based on the belief that those Vietnamese educated in France had, 
upon their return, only infrequently found positions commensurate with their preparation and 
expectations. This he attributed to the fact that no requirements were placed on their curric- 
ulum, with the consequence that their preparation usually bore little relationship to needs and 
opportunities in Viet Nam. The admiral's remedy was to expand the University of Hanoi by 
emphasizing schools for professional training. Tais allowed education to be tied closely to 
existing and antic ipzted occupational requirements. 97 


Had this trend been understood and acted uron during the 1930's it might have served to 
establish more of an identity with France among the emorging Vietnamese elite. As it turned 
out, Decoux's recently constructed Cité Universitaire provided the revolutionary setting, on 
August 21, 1945, for the meeting of the General Association of Students, which demanded the 
abdication of Emperor Bac Dai and called for the formation of a government of national union 
under the Viet Minh.%8 In this crippling move, the Tran Trong Kim government was to a sig- 
nificant extent undermined by the efforts of its defecting youth leaders who had gotten their 
strength from the student origins of the Dai Viet Party. The irony of these wartime develop- 
ments was thus intensified. Decoux, with hopes of winning the allegiance of Vietnamese yorth 
through expanding their opportunities for education, had facilitated the organization of an anti- 
French student movement. Tran Trong Kim's interim Dai Viet government, in the hope of 
broadening its base of popular strength, had encouraged the politcal organization of university 
students who were to be the very ones to demand its overthrow. 


Japanese Political and Military Programs 


Of far greater impact than these defections upon the Tran Trong Kim government's ca- 
pacity to establish a countrywide nationalist movement was the intense emphasis of Japanese 
political and military programs in south Viet Nam after the coup de force. This was an activ- 
ity separate from and almost contradictory to their support of the Dai Viet government at Hue. 
There was historical reasons for this divisive offort. Japanese political programs in southern 
Viet Nam, having begun at the outset of 1942, antedated similar activity in other parts of 
Indochina. This was due in part to the fact that the non-Communist Vietnamese ‘opposition to 
the French had been more conspicucus there and that Japanese officials had interests there 
which had been cultivated before the start of the war. 


One of the key Japanese figures in this operation was a businessman named Matsushita 
who had opened an export-import firm in Indochina in 1925, known as the Dai Nan Koosi. This 
firm had a rather lusterless career and in 1938, after committing "indiscretions," Matsushita 
was asked to leave the country. Followisg the Japanese occupation, Matsushita returned to 
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use his Dai Nan Koosi as a cover for expicnage and clandestine political activity in southern 
Viet Nam. At the sane time the prewar Japanese ccnsul-general in Saigon, Ycshio Mineda, 
was placed in charge of a similar range of activities in the north. While overt support for 
Vietnamese political groups did not resuit from this network until 1943, clandestine activity, 
frequently in lively competition with the French Sureté, did take piace. 


it was threugh the opportunity presentei by the vigorous opposition of the religious- 
political e>..s5 to the French in southern Viet Nam and the concern over reprisals against 
them that the Japanese became involved in the early part of the occupation in specific issues 
of Vietnamese polities. The Cao Dai had hy 1938 become the most numerous sect in southern 
Viet Nam, with approximately 300,000 followers, and in the first blush of enthusiasm over the 
French defeat in Europe and the Japanese occupation in Indochina they attemptea to extend 
their religious orgauization overtly into pouvcs. This provoked a stern reaction from. the 
French auth:rities who deported their pope, Pham Ngoc Tac, to Madagascar and occupied the 
Papal See in :ay Ninh, west of Saigon, on December 27, 1941. In his prewar activities 
Matsushita had been ip touch with the Cao Dai, for they had expressed an interest in the es- 
tablishraent of Prince Cuong Ge on the throne of Viet Nam as part of a neotraditionalist re- 
form movement which would bring wider status and prestige to the sect. Being a close friend 
of the exiled prince, who remained the symbol of the traditicnalist rencvation movement, the 
Phuc Quoc, Matsushita capitalized upon this tie to gain a position of influence with the Cao Dai. 
He was, however, unable to prevent the deportation of their pope in 1942, an event which cem- 
plicated his yoal of gaining local political influence. Mat-ushira then had to find a leader who 
could bring some coherence to the now faction-ridden and disorganized Cao Dai sect. This 
problem was reso’ 2d in the person of Tran Quang Vinh, whose activities afier 1943 stimulated 
the politica! consciousness of the sect. Although the Cac Dai was increasingly prepared for 
action it was not until the imminence of an Allicd landing increased that the Japanese made use 
of the political capacities that Vinh had developed. 


A similar sort of Japanese relationship developed with the Hoa Hac. The tounder snd 
spiritu.. chief of this folk rel’ion, Huynh Phu So, was felt by the French to be exercising too 
great an opposition to them even though they kevt him under careful surveillance in house 
arrest. Urlike their acquiescence in the deportation of the Cao Dai pope, the Japanese inter- 
vened to prevent Huynh Phu So frora being sent out of the country and thereby won the confi- 
dence of the Hoa Hao sect. With loyalties from the Hoa Hao and the Cao Dai giving the Japan- 
ese political roots in tie Vietnamese countryside, they hoped te create a structured force in 
southern Viet Nam's politics. It was for this reason that they sponsored the formation of the 
Viet Nam Phuc Quoc Dong Minh (Viet Nam Restoration League) under the leadership of Trun 
Van An, 


The Japanese seemed to want to create a political movement which would encompass both 
the rural foik religions and the parties which had developed among the more sophisticated 
urban population. Because of its continuity with the monarchy and its traditionalist orienta- 
tion, the national renovation movement appeared to the occupation authorities to offer the 
best means for coordinating the various political factions over which the Japinese hoped to 
gain control. If this coalition had become a reality it would have given its creators a flexi- 
bility and a deptn of influence in Vietnamese politics that would have been unmatched by 
subsequer.. movements. But the Japanese and their clients were unable to escape the pitfalls 
which ensnared their successors. The political distunce between the rural autonomy-conscious 
sects and the urban-based parties was too great te be joined together by the Phuc Quoc Dong 
Minh. li was not an impossible task, although it has t to be achieved by any Vie‘“amese 
political movement. Certainly, the Japanese approach to the problem maximized uneir chances 
for failure. 
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Tran Van An. a Trotskvite lacking strong legitimate ties to the traditionalist restoration 
identity in Vietnamese politics, was a poor choice to lead a broad political mc ement. Before 
gettiing on him tor this task the Japanese had tried to get Ngo Dinh Diem to head such a move- 
ment when the clans for its formatien were taking shape. Diem was the most prominent and 
authentic link to the traditionalist renovation element in Vietnamese politics. His father, Ngo 
Dinh Kha, had been responsible for preserving what prerogatives the traditional monarchy 
continued to enjoy under the French. Diem himself maintaiaed a close friendship with Prince 
Cueng De until the latter's death in 1950. However, Diem refused these as wel! as jater Japan- 
ese overtures and probabiy ended any real chance that Cuong De ever nad of returning to prom- 
ineace from exile. 


In addition to probiems of leadership the Japanese never realiv attempted to make their 
Phuc Quoc Dong Minh a countrywide movement. It seems clear that their purpose was to pro- 
vide the political base for guerrilla resistance in the scuth rather than to create a successor 
government to the French colonial reginie. This cculd explain why they made no effort to 
bring the genuine Phuc Quoc leadership from exile in south China or Japan into the center of 
their cecupation plans for Vietnamese politics. From this perspective it couid also be und-«~- 
stood why no reiationship was established between the Japanese-sponsored Phuc Quoc Dong 
Minh and the traditional monarchy under Bao Dai. Because they were unwilling to take the 
steps necessary toc make their Phuc Quoc a credible countrywide movement, it proved incapable 
of serving the regiona. surposes cf the Japanese. 


Since they could net develup an effective political coalition in south Viet Nam the Japanese 
turned to the elements they had been unable to unify. They adopted a policy of militarization 
of certain Vietnamese groups to aid in their resistance to the anticipated Allied amphibious 
landing in the country. This gave some parochial elements the armed means of asserting 
their autonomous purposes. It intensified the political gap among the Vietnamese factions 
and made the problem of the creation of central institutions and political integration more 
difficult, 


It is not surprising that the Cao Dai were the first to undergo this militarization, since 
they had the strongest relationship with the Japanese. Under the cover of a Japanese naval 
censtructic™ preject, Cao Mai followers were assembled on the edge of Saigon, were given 
military training and equipment, and, with a strength of 3,006 men, units were formed which 
became known 4s the Bach Mu Doan (White Berets) and the Noi Ung Nghai Binh (Volunteers of 
the Interior). By contrast, the arming of the Hoa Hao is obscure and on a most rudimentary 
scale, which suggests that it occurred not so much by the design of the Japanese as a con- 
sequence of the availability of weapons in the occupation environment. The culmination of 
the Japanese military transformation of Vietnamese politics was the creation cf the Advanced 
Guard Youth in the summer of 1945, which was to become the core of a much touted volu.teer 
army which, so Radio Tokyo announced on June 29, 1945, was being created in Indochina. 


Since these forces were never utilized directly by the Japanese, the raost consequential 
feature of this militarization was its impact on the August Revolution and therefore an the 
course of Vietnamese politics. It was not just that the capacity and expectations of divergent 
Vietnamese interests were increased but that these militarized groups wer exclusively con- 
centraied in the south that gave a special character to the revolution. In the north the mili- 
tarization of Vietnamese politics was the exclusive :ffair of the Viet Minh, aided initially by 
Allied air drops and !ater by Japanese acquiescence in the confiscation of forme: French 
armament. Meanwhile, the Tran Trong Kim government was not allowed to develop a military 
establishment and theoretically had available to it, as an instrument of authority, only the 
truncated militia remnant, which had consisted of only 18,000 men in all Viet Nam before the 
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coup de force. Of course, the Dai Viet regime could not nave expected te have controlled the 
3,500 of these mititiamen in Cochinchina. With its political deficiencies it is doubtful that the 
government at Hue could have employed an armed force decisively, but the lack of a forceful 
extensicn of its authority merely condemi.cd it further tc the periphery of Vietnamese politics. 


With the Communisis forrning the largest military force in the north and the varioug 
Japanese supported groups increasing their armed strength in the south, it seems that the Tran 
Trong Kim government could have overcome its potent opposition only by a penetrating psycho- 
logical program. This might have been developed as a complement to armed force, but such a 
pevchological appeal--naticnalist in content—was beyond the talent oi the Dai Viet politicos. 
Moreover, the fact that the Japanese did not incorporate ‘hose groups affected by its political 
activities inta the structure of one central government—even formally or superficiallv—until 
their nd was at hand is further evidence that their purposes were narrower and more partic- 
ular tsan the promoting of nationalism in Viet Nam. Indeed, by their encouragement of so 
many conflicting interesvs and their generally inept efforts to coordinate indigenous political 
groups, they set the stage for fratricidal clashes which were to sap potentially nationalist 
energies and give the tightly structured Communists one of their major advantages. Of course, 
the parochial and unconciliatory forces within Vietnamese society were certainly not of Japan- 
ese creation, but their encouragement made these interests more difficult to resolve. 


Obviously, out of their concern for expediency in the wartime situation, the Japanese 
never considered their task from the point of view of building integrative institutions for a 
stable nation-state in Viet Nam. Yet it is of underlying significance that the consequences 
of their occupation undercut whatever _ tential effectiveness a countrywide successor govern- 
ment might have had. This resuited from their ~onflicting political operations in the various 
regions of Viet Nam. Paradoxically, it was the French who profited initially from this in- 
tensification of parochialism and regionalism. After their reoccupation they were able to 
detach the particularistic groups from the Viet Minh nationalist coalition. However, the 
French found, as the Japanese had, in their attempts at developing political ccherence, that the 
religious-political sects among the unmobilized rural population were difficult to combine 
with the political parties a..ong the mobilized urban population. The common experience of 
both the French and the Japanese was that the elite political parties, with the notable evce, tion 
of the Communists, were fractious and ineffective in mass political techniques. As a general 
rule, Vietnamese partics have not had as great a capacity fox expanding their organizations 
into totalitarian monoliths as the Communists have had. Yet each one of them has acted as 
though it were already the predominant force in a single-party state. Either as a cause or 
as an effect of this aititude, they have not possessed the abilities to compromise and to bir- 
gain necessary to maintain stable political coalitions. Thus they have be. 1 caught in the 
dileuina of being unable to grow autonomousiy and unwilling to expand through alliances. And 
since no one group, the Communist: included, has yet to become totally predominant, it seems 
that the perochial tendencies of Vietnamese society have been an effective barrier to country- 
wide political organization and integration. But these objective limits have been less of an 
obstacle to non-Communist political movements than have other considerations. 


Although this is primarily a study of Communist revolutionary strategy, it has become so 
because of the absence of a revolution ry doctrine on the part of the Vietnamese nationalists. 
They had, it see.us, anticipated no possibility of seizing power upon the univer sailv expected 
downfall of the Japanese. Apparently they had no conti..geney planni-e and they had within the 
Tran Trong Kim government no motivation to form a military org «zation even in skeletal 
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form. The lack of revolutionary tactics related to the competition for power was only one 
aspect of the absence of a broad concept of revolutionary politics. Unlike the Communists, 
they seemed noi to appreciate the political consequences of the structure of Viet Nam's colo- 
nial society or the need for sym. ols and effective phrases to interpret the turbulent events of 
.e Japanese cccupation and capitulation to at least the urban population of Viet Nam. decause 
of these shortcomings they were unable to win wide support in oppesing the return of the 
French. Also bevond their understanding in the August Revolutior was the relationshio of 
political organization to forms of armed struggle and seizure of power. 


This sharp contrast in outlook, expectations, and capacities was a not unexpected conse- 
quence of the difference in political background ong Vietnamese political activists. The 
Comm ‘iist readership consisted of 2 Moscow-trained as well as a Chinese-influenced cadre 
who hei carefully absorbed the theory and cactics of Marxism-Leninism and had applied them 
to the 1 own environment in anaivses of Vietnamese society. By comparison, the nationalists 
had veceived little overseas training and their prepara.ion had been almost exclusively in 
technical and functional areas. In their political activities at home they had been devastated 
by the efficiency of the French Sireté and their own org:-nizational incompetence. Conse- 
quently, this gap in political experience and ability betw. 2n the Communists and their disori- 
ented nationalist adversaries wag to be raanifested clearly during the August Revolution and 
through the seven vears of revolutionary was as a decisive characteristic of Vietnamese 
politics. 


If it was this disparity in political ability that was ultimately the crucial determinant 
between the political factions in the August Revolucion rather than any tangible advantage or 
military capacity, then the Japanese occupation did not so much contribute to the development 
of this talent as give it the opportunity to be demonstrated. This is not to minimize the effect 
of the occupation in accentuating most of the existing trends in Vietnamese politics. More- 
over, the Vietnamese had the occupation as a foil againat which to sharpen th abilities. On 
numerous occasions, from the Lang Son revolt through the coup de force to the capitulation, 
their political sensitivity was obviously heightened and their practical experience deepened. 
Also, there can be no minimizing the specific advantages of the coup de force and of the capit- 
ulation, for even though the indigenous political groups had increased their capacity during the 
occupation they were .*ill very far from being able to elimwate by themse: ‘es the colonial 
apparatiis of authority and compliance. 


However, from ue perspective of the occupation of 1940-45 the aspect of the August 
Rey lution which seems most in need of emphasis is not the dramatic and well-known Japanese 
destruction of colonial authority—the wltimate expansion of the opportunity for revolution; 
rather it was the Vietnamese ability to exploit this opportunity to seize such instruments of 
authcriiy as were available and to develop new structures for holdiug power. As will be seen, 
there was nc uniform countrywide response and, by :is regional variation, the revolvtion re- 
flected the diversity and compiexity of Vietnamese politics. But without this respunse at- 
tempting to fill the void left by the Japanese there would have been no revolution. There 
would undoubtedly have been bids for territorial hegemony, such as the Hoa Hao were to make 
in ue Mekong Delta, and appeals for international recognition as voiced by the sinecure gov- 
ernment at Hue. Jn themseives these were, scictly speaking, revolutionary acts, but thev 
‘vere paltry when compared with the comprehensive assertions of sovereignty which the Viet 
Minh articulated. These were based on claims of nationalist’ . Sustained by 
structures of political strength, 


While ccnparable opportunities for revolutionary expression were unavailable prior to 
the Japan ose occupation, the revolutionary capacity to exploit whatever occasions arose was 
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also absent. Not only did the Japanese occupation and capitulation exnose Vietnamese society 
to virtually any form of social protest—especialiv by the reiioval ef almost alt formal re- 
straints in August 1945—it also witnessed a maturation among the revolutionaries, It was this 
change, most pronounced among the Vietnamese Communists who responded tc the Japanese 
intervention by forming the Viet Minh Front and establishing guerrilla bases in the mountain- 
ous Tho couniry, that had fundamental consequences for the August Revolution, Although the 
Japanese hud contributed both directly and indirectly to increasing the capacity of Vietnamese 
political factions, it was the five-vear environment of p.litica! flux and experimentation the, 
created more than any specific form of assistance that made the occupation the catalvtic force 
in the Vietnamese revolution. 


BA 


CHAPTER 4 


THE siD FOR REVOLUTIONARY POWER: 
THE AUGUST REVOLUTION 


If the Japanese had not occupied indochina from 1940 te 1945, revolution in Viet Nam would 
certainly have been delayed. The potential for widespread opposition to French rule could have 
remained unexploited and it could have been reselved by French programs to integrate Vietnain- 
ese elites into an autonomous political system. Yet it is difficult to imagine that the limita- 
tions of domestic politics in France would have allowed for such a development in French pol- 
icy or that politically talented Vietnamess would have remained ineffective indefinitely. In >e 
absence of more effective political action by either the French or the revolutionaries, it was 
primarily police power that prevented revolution in Viet Nam. Prior io 1940, the Freach po- 
lice surveillance and military force had been able to thwart a!l attempts tc challenge colonial 
rule. With the German invasion of France, however, the maintenance of the pelitical control 
of the colonia! regime would have been difficult, if not impossible, even if the vapanese had not 
occupied Indochina. 


The effect of the Jananese went beyond the irrenarable weakening of French control to en- 
courage the consciousness and ambitions of Vietnamese political groups. Thus, the almost 
inevitable consequeice of the five vears of Japanese intervention was to create conditions ripe 
for revolution. Like the conditions the French themselves had created before 1940, these 
might still have been kept under contro! except for the crucial hiatus in established authority 
in Indochina. In the absence of any stronger power, the Communists were able to take advan- 
tage of the Japanese capitulation. Within this ga; in authority they staged a revolution which 
dramatically reflected the character of Vietnamese society and the politics of revolution. This 
was the August Revolution. 


REVOLUTIONARY DAYS OF AUGUST IN HANODL AND HUE 


On the morning of August 19, 1945, about 1,000 armed troops of the Communist-sponsored 
nationalist front organization, the Viet Minh, entered the north Viet Nam administrative capital 
of Hanoi and assumed contro! over the city. This ‘peaceful conquest of power” did not meet 
any resistance from approximately °° 0UG Japanese troops stati: ned in the vicinity of Hanoi. 
The locai adininistration of the “indeyendent” government of Viet Nam, which had been lau: hed 
under the auspices of Emperor Bao Dai four montis previously by Japan's occupation author - 
ities in Indochina, was caught off guard. Seeing the discipline and determination o; these 
forces, the Hanoi police and the territorial miliia wavered and were then caught up in the 
popular tide of the day. As a gesture symbolic of its popular strength, the Viet Minh cadres 
led a crowd to storm the ¢ ‘ficial residence of the imperial delegate Phan Ke Toar only to find 
that the Bao Dai representative had fled the city. After the neutecuisation of the armed units 
of the existing government and the occupation of key administrative offces and public utilities, 
the Viet Minh strengthened jheir hold over the population of Hanei by a propaganda meeting 
reportedly held before 200,006 persons. It was here that the viet Minh publicly iad claim to 
political legitimacy when it was asserted that, “Only the revotutionary peopic's government has 


p. ostige and strength enough to vealize the common earmest aspirations of the whole peopic: 
indey. ndence, freedom and happiness. "'! 


Two days before this successful armed coup, the Viet Minn had met its first «nd only real 
test in the propaganda conflict ov. ~ the legitimacy of seizing power in north Viet Nam. Sens- 
ing its vulnerability, and feeling Gse need for a popular source of strength when their Japanese 
supporters surrendered, the local adniinistration in Hanoi of the “independent” Vieinamese 
goverr™ent called a meeting of the Genera! Association of Functioraries on August 17, 1945. 2 
Since this govcaumen, created by the Japanese after the suspension of Frencn sovereignty in 
March 1945, was headed by a French-trained scholar and colomal funetionary, Tran Trong 
Kim, and had a distinct bureaucratic character, it might be expected that it would seek to main- 
tain its power through control over the existing administrative cadre. Although the meeting 
heid in Hanoi on the 17th before a reported 159,000 persons sought the support and the loyalty 
of this important element of the tenuous political fabric of Viet Nam, the gathering was wrested 
from its organizers by Viet Minh political cadres. As their press communiqué described it, 
the Viet Minh went into action as: 


A functionary had hardly finished reading the agenda of the demonstration 
when suddenly Viet Minn flags appeared everywhere. Cne was seen waving 
immediately o. ‘r the rostrum. A storm of applause and cheers greeted its 
appearance. Five minutes later, a Viet Minh militant took the floor. At 
the microphone he called on the people to jcin the general insurrection that 
was on the point of breaking out in order to win back the Fatherland and 
found the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. 3 


Manipulated in this manner by Viet Minh propagandists, the functionaries' meeting was 
highlighted by an appeal of the Shock Group of the Democratic Party which asserted that, 
“only a revolution of the entire nation will be powerful enough to secure the withdrawal of the 
Japanese. ..and to cut short their ‘the French, mad ambition to come hack to this country. '"4 
Combining their appeals for unity with an attack on the Tran Trong Kim government, which 
they termed ‘completely p. werless” and headed by "wavering and weak minded ieaders," the 
Democratic Party appeal urged the crowd to join with the Viet Minh in the general insurrec-~ 


tion: "Let us unite together into a single bloc. The independence of the Father!]snd can be 
won only by biood. .. .We must take arms and rise up."5 The ral!< then gave vay to a parade 


through the streets of Hanoi with the gold-starred red flag, symbolic of the revolution, and 
piopaganda banners supplied by the Viet Minh being carried by the throng. Before the end of 
the Gemonstration, which lasted long inte tie night, about one hundred Bao An troops, or mili- 
tiamen, of the Tran Trong Kim gevernment joined in the procession, bringing their rifles with 
then. FP effective propaganda techniques the Vic. Minh was able to prepare the way for the 
coup detat two davs jater, which succeeded because there was no force to oppose a revolution- 


ary seizure of power, 


Since mastery of Hanot meant legitimacs for any Vietnamese government, at least over 
the northern portion of the country, it is important that this task did not require any absolute 
power but only a relatively greater strength than the existing competitor gevernment, Even 
had the 7,000 treops which entered the capital oa the i@th met armed opposition, it is doubtful 
that they would have faced more than 746 mibtiamen, the strength this umt was known to have 
hac an Hanoi as lite as October 1944. But im addition to the weakness of ther control over the 
paramilitary and adnunistrative burcaucracy, the Tran Trong Kim government lacked any rea’ 
political base, espectally amioay the urban literate and socially conscivus population, More- 
over, during the course of the Japanese occupation, Hanor had seen two aspects of a general 


pottern of social mobibvation which had bees sponsored by the Vichy French administration, & 


One was the expansion of the student body of the University of Hanoi and the other was the 
increase in theo numbers of Vietnamese in colonial administration, especially in the central 
bureaus in Hanoi.7 


Influence of Democratic Party 


It was among these bureaucratic and student elements of the Vietnamese population that 
the Viet Nam Dan Chu Dang, or Democratic Party, was founded in June 1944 by Duong Duc 
Hien, who was then president of the Association of Students. The creation of the Democratic 
Party fulfilled a double purpose: it grouped the students, intellectuals, and urban upper classes 
of Hanoi with democratic ideals but hostile to Communist ideology and it allowed the Viet Minh 
to benefit from the political enthusiasm of these groups without having to bring them into the 
Communist Party where their nationalism might have conflicted with the requirements of dis- 
cipline. Without this political organization, the socially mobilized population of Hanoi would 
not have been brought into participation in the August Revolution. Without their participation, 
the coup d'état in Hanoi would probably have been primarily a test of armed force, an eventu- 
ality which the Communists always sought to avoid through the use of superior political tactics. 


In themselves these tactics suggested the elite character of the August Revolution, for 
there is no indication that there was a mass uprising in Viet Nam. Even among the urban 
population of Hanoi, one of the three cities where the principal events of the revolution oc- 
curred, the demonstrations were carefully organized, not spontaneous. Such instruments cf 
power as existed in Viet Nam and could be considered objects of revolutionary seizures con-~ 
sisted of the small Vietnamese administrative cadre, the remnants of the militia and the 
Japanese-sponsored paramilitary groups, and key public facilities. They were seized not so 
much through a contest of strength cs by superior” political organization and psychological 
preparation. It was this elusive but vital aspect of revolutionary competition that caused a 
French commentator to question whether, 


the phenomenon which took place in Hanoi around 16 August was a revolu- 
tion, for the enthusiasm seemed artificial and forced. Can it be calleda 
revolution when there was no one to thwart it. ... In truth the place 

was free for Ho Chi Minh, there was nothing to oppose him... .8 


If this criticism missed the point it was because it neglected to appreciate the structured 
political coalescence of important elements of a Vietnamese elite which had been made aware 
of their potential social opportunities through French education and administration. For this 
colonially created elite, independence and national unity presented opportunities for prestige 
and power that they knew would be threatened by the return of the French. Thus they seized 
whztever instruments of power were present in the cities, while in the major areas of the 
countryside the politically unorganized and discontented peasantry continued its agricultural 
routine. 


Effect of Japanese Occupation on Revolutionary Tactics 


‘hat these internal political forces in Vict Nam were able to find expression in the revolu- 
tionary seizure of power in the north, while other forces of somewhat different character were 
concurrently manifesting themselves in the south and center of Viet Nam, was largely a con- 
sequence of the Japanese occupation and its rather abrupt termination. The Viet Minh, as 
wel] as their adversaries, were not unuware of the impact of this event on their revolution. 
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The crowd that gathered in the streets of Hanoi on August 19 was told that the tactical neces- 
sities of the August Revolution required that toward the Japanese "we must be very moderate 
and avoid all unnecessary clashes, disadvantageous to both sides. We can also use our diplo- 


macy to make them understand the situation, approve our revolution, and hand over their arms 
to us,''9 


This change from the outspoken opposition to the Japanese which had characterized the 
preinsurrectionary period—when the Viet Minh had received Allied support to battle the oc- 
cupation forces—was due to the overtures of the Japanese themselves. Their consuls-general 
in Hanoi and Saigon gave carte blanche to their intelligence units to negotiate with the Viet 
Minh for the creation of a new provisional government. However, this Japanese support did 
not obscure the Viet Minh's view of the broader international aspect of the August Revolution. 
They knew that they needed diplomatic recognition of their regime in order to have freedom to 
consolidate their power. This was why the Viet Minh realized that it would have to avoid being 
“alone in our resistance to the Allied forces. . . which would invade our ccuntry and force on 
us a French or puppet government going counter to the aspirations of our people.'' Whether 
or not they would be able to win one of the Allies to their side, the Viet Minh was under no 
misapprehension that, "In this one and only opportunity, our people as a whole must bring into 
play all their resources and courage. . ."" and that, "It is now or never for our people and 
army to rise up and win back national independence." While diplomatic recognition was a 
guarantee of the continuation of the hiatus in the use of international force or in mitigating 
the chance of its reimposition, internal manifestations of strength and legitimacy were thought 
to be the best means of securing this guarantee. 


Attempts at International Recognition 


By contrast, the government of the traditional Vietnamese monarchy felt that international 
recognition could compensate for the internal deficiencies which had led to its being physically 
and politically eliminated in Tonkin. On August 18, 1945, in the central Viet Nam imperial 
capital city of Hue, there was formed a National Salvation Committee under Tran Trong Kim. 
An important statement was issued by Emperor Bao Dai in which he sought in vain the formal 
recognition of the independence of Viet Nam under his rule. In this attempt, messages were 
sent to President Truman, the King of England, and Chiang Kai-shek, but it was in his letter 
to General de Gaulle that his comments were most immediately meaningful: 'You have suf- 
fered too much during four deadly years," it said, "not to understand that the Vietnamese 
people, who have a history of twenty centuries and an often glorious past, no longer wish, nv 
longer can support any foreign domination or foreign administration." Then, turning ix 2 
prophecy that even its author seemed to forget in future years, the Vietnamese emperor said, 


You could understand even better if you were able to see what is happening 
here, if you were able to sense the desire for independence that has been 
smoldering in the bottom of all hearts and which no human force can any 
longer hold back. Even if you were to arrive to re-establish a French ad- 
ministration here, it would no longer be obeyed; each village would be a 

nest of resistance. every former friend an enemy, and your officials and 
colonials themselves would ask to depart from this unbreathable atmosphere. 10 


Abdication of Bao Dai 


Shifting their tactics in yet another attempt to compensate for their lack of internal po- 
litical strength, on August 22 Bao Dai and his advisers decided to ask the Viet Minh to form a 
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how government under imperial legitimacy: to take the place of the one led by Tran Trong Kim. 
But before initiatives could be undertaken, a message arrived from Hanoi in which the Viet 
Minh demanded that the Vietnamese emperor abdicate and recognize the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam. 11 Although it never received any public response, the Viet Minh were obviously 
concerned by Bao Dai's international appeal. However, it seems that the initiative to demand 
Bao Dai's withdrawal sprang not so much from a fear of the remote possibility that the em- 
peror's government might be given diplomatic recognition as for its psychological impact 
within Viet Nam. The demand for the abdication had come in a resolution "adopted" by the 
General Association cf Students held at the Cité Universitaire in Hanoi, which included a call 
for the formation of a provisional government by the Viet Minh. 12 Through this tactic, the 
Viet Minh was greatly strengthening its formal claim to legitimacy by having itself acknowl- 
edged as the successor geve:nment to the traditional monarchy. Moreover, it was increasing 
its popularity among those, especially in the north, who regarded the imperial government as 
a rallying point for a francophile elite and who, therefore, sought its overthrow. 
To capitalize on the propaganda value of the event, a delegation was sent by the National 
Liberation Committee from Hanoi to receive the abdication and to make contact with the 
People's Committee in Hue, which had assumed control over the town without opposition on - 
August 23.18 This delegation was headed by Tran Huy Lieu, who was to become Minister of. 
Propaganda in the first cabinet of Ho Chi Minh. On August 25 it was he who accepted amidst 
great pomp and ceremony the abdication of Bao Dai in which the emperor, "handed over the 
rule of the country to the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam," and declared that he would 
"never allow anybody to utilize my name or the name of the Royal Family to deceive our 
countrymen, ''l4 Furthermore, Bao Dai added weight to the claims of the Viet Minh to pe- 
litical legitimacy by accepting the sinecure post of Supreme Political Adviser to the new 
government under the name of Citizen Vinh Thuy. !5 Obviously, the Viet Minh was striving 
for as broad political support as possible. 


Establishment of Viet Nam's Independence 


It was not until August 30, more than a week after the initial bid for power, that Ho Chi 
Minh arrived in Hanoi from the Viet Minh guerrilla base area in the mountains of north Viet 
Nam. Two days later he addressed a crowd gathered in Ba Dinh square, reported to number 
500,000 in which he delivered the Declaration of Independence of the Republic of Viet Nam. 

In beginning his declaration, Ho reemphasized the Viet Minh's efforts to gain international 
prestige and recognition by stating, "All men are created equal. They are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness."'!6 In addition to the American Declaration of Independence, Ho :urther identified - 
himself with the mainstream of Western democratic liberalism by referring to the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and then went on to assert, "Nevertheless for more than 
eighty years the French imperialists, abusing the standard of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
have violated our Fatherland and oppressed our fellow-citizens. They have acted contrary to 
the ideals of humanity and justice." The Vietnamese Communist leader then launched into a 
catalogue of political and economic transgressions which had been committed against the 
Vietnamese. This accounting concluded with an indictment that the French had not been able 
to provide the "protection" on which their nineteenth-century treaties of colonial dominance 
were based, for they had been unable to prevent the Japanese occupation of Indochina. 


With this preparation, Ho then attacked the potential claims of the French to continued 
political hegemony in Viet Nam while he justified his own assertions of sovereignty by saying, 
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. . since the autumn of 1940 our country has ceased to be a colony and 

has become a Japanese outpost. . .we have wrested our independence from 
the Japanese and not from the French. The French have fled, the Japanese 
have capitulated, Emperor Bao Dai has abdicated, our people have broken 
the fetters which for over a century have tied us down; our people have at 
the same time overthrown the monarchic constitution that had reigned 
supreme for so many centuries and instead has established the present 
Republican government. !7 


By its emotional vocabulary, the Vietnamese Declaration of Independence evoked ideals 
and symbols which were an intimate part of the intellectual experience of the French educated 
elite of Viet Nam. Through this extremely effective propaganda, Ho was articulating the feel- 
ing, especially widespread in north Viet Nam, that the expectations aroused by Western educa- 
tion and culture k~ remained unfulfilled by French colonialism. There were cclonially cre- 
ated elites loyalto ance, particularly in the south, among landowners, professionals, party 
politicians who had participated in prewar elections, and those granted French citizenship. 

Yet even within these circles the general feeling of thwarted ambition under French dominance 
was shared. Moreover, France had done little to win the support of the elites they would con- 
front upon their return. None of their wartime propaganda statements had much of an impact 
on these elite aspirations because French proposals were phrased in bureaucratic language 
which discussed orly administrative reform. 18 

Meanwhile, much of the Vietnamese elite not already organized by the Viet Minh was being 
slowly directed to stand behind the independence movement. Presumably, the appeal of in- 
dependence was meaningful because it offered a path toward fulfillment or release for those 
not committed to some structure of opportunity of French origin. For example, the breadth 
of the Viet Minh appeal and an indication of its effectiveness as a national independence move- 
ment was perhaps best demoustrated by its abtlity to-win support from Vietuamese Catholics. 
Significantly, this affirmation came from three Vietnamese bishops in north Viet Nam, where 
the 1.1 million Catholics n:ade up almost 10 percent of the population, while a fourth bishop, 
Ngo Dinh Thuc (a brother of the then politically quiet figure Ngo Dinh Diem), in the south 
where Catholics were less numerous, did not back the independence movement, !? Shrewdly, 
Ho declared Viet Nam Independence Day to be the first Sunday in September (September 2, 
1945), which was the Feast of Vietnamese Martyrs. Ne appointed a prominunt Catholic layman, 
Nguyen Manh Ha, as Minister of Economy in his provisional government on Auguat 20, 104 % 


Diverse Organizations Cause Political Discord 


However, as events subsequent to the August Revolution were to show, the Catholica, like 
most other widely organized social groups, were more interested in sectarian autonomy than 
in independence for the whole country.2! This was a reflection of the character of Vietnamese 
provincial society, which lacked a workable institutional framework for cultural or political 
integration above the level of the peasant village. In the absence of a nationwide cultural 
tradition, numerous parochial identities developed. With the exceptie~ of the Catholics, these 
social identities were ones that grew up around folk religions such: vhe Hoa Hao and the 
Cao Dai, and secret societies such as the Binh Xuyen, all in south Viet Nam. 


Within the larger, amorphous peasant mass that made up Vietnamese rural society in 1945, 
these social identities tended to be small and fragmented, territorially defined organizations. 


Thus, there was an area in the southern Red River Delta of north Viet Nam which was virtually 
a Catholic fief. Corresponding to this in the Mekong Delta of south Viet Nam were the domains 
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of the Cao Dai, Hoa Nao, Binh Xuyen, as well as a small Catholic group. The parochial inter- 
ests of these groups eventually had an unsettling effect on revolutionary politics because their 
goals for territorial autonomy could be satisfied with less than full independence. 


Part of the success of the Viet Minh as an independence movement was achieved by ovt- 
performing any competitor elites in mecting the demands for autonomy of these parochial 
neotraditional social groups. At the same time, the Communist-led movement also had the 
capacity to incorporate the recently mobilized but still unorganized elements of the urban 
population of Viet Nam into their political structure. As will be seen presently, however, the 
Viet Minh in the south were substantially less successful in performing these two diverse po- 
litical tasks. Their feilure was dve to a complex combination of factors related to the more 
complicated political environment in southern Viet Nam. Key among these factors were the 
more effective organization of competitive urban political groups and the existence of broader 
based neotraditionalist groups in rural areas. Strong regional variations of this kind have 
almost always affected Vietnamese politics and the period of th. August Revolution was no 
exception. 


What these differences indicated was not only a contrast in political landscape between 
the regions of Viet Nam but also fundamental limitations to the development of a nationalist 
identity. The Communists were virtually the only nationwide political group, but they, too, 
had to contend with regional stresses. Moreover, they were small. As He Chi Minh had 
boasted, ''When the August Revolution took place, there were about 5,000 Party members, 
including those in jail. Less than 5,000 Party members have thus organized and led the up- 
wising of 24 million fellow-countrymen over the country to victory.'22 In leading their cssen-~ 
tially urban uprising, an undertaking restricted to less than 20 percent of the population of the 
country living in cities, the Viet Minh hoped that their nationalist appeal would win followers 
and it did. But they also faced a regional parochialism which saw in the Viet Minh a mono- 
lithic movement threatening the existence of sectarian identities. 


In both regions of Viet Nam the impending intervention of international armed forces to 
receive the Japanese surrender loomed larger than any internal obstacle to the consolidation 
of the independence movement under Viet Mirh leadership. It was out of a profound recogni- 
tion of this international power factor defining the limits of Vietnamese independence which 
also caused Ho Chi Minh to punctuate his declaration with provocative images of the great 
disparity between Western democratic ideals and the French colonial record in Viet Nam. 

If the virtually unconditional commitment of the French to reintervention could have been 
blocked, or somehow mitigated, it would have allowed the Viet Minh to avoid the anguishing - 
discipline of mobilizing the human resources of a largely amorphous society for political and 
military action. At the same time, the risk of losing the neotraditionalist groups in a compe- 
tition with the French over sect autonomy would not have been an issue confronting the Viet 
Minh. Therefore, as he concluded his Declaratiun of Independence, Ho Chi Minh drove home 
the issue for the handful of Allied representatives among his Vietnamese audience on that day 
in Hanoi by asserting that, "We are convinced that the Allied Nations which have acknowledged 
at Teheran and San Francisco the principles of sulf-determination and equality of status will 
not refuse to acknowledge the independence of ‘Jiet }.1m." 


Ironically, in the absence of Allied diplomatic recognition the Viet Minh was to receive 
another, perhaps wexpected, form of restraint upon French reintervention. This was the 
Chinese occupation of Viet Nam north of the «ixteenth parallel, which occurred under the 
terms of arrangements made at the Potsdam Conference for accepting the Japanese surrender. 
The Viet Minh in the north were thus able to aveid a direct challenge to their claims of sover- 
eign independence by the French for another seven months. However, the occupation brought 
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with it limitations to the freedom of political action enjeved immidiatery after the Japan 
capitulation. The impositicn of CBinese-snonsored Vietnamess erie eles onto the beds of 


the independence movememt created new difficulties for the Viet Minh. The diversity, com- 


piexity, and often contradictory nature of Chinese political purpeses in postwar Viet Nam was 
to be a major restriction te the Vict Minh. This was in paci suggested by the size of 

military contingent. Advance ele 
troops during tie seven-month occupation vegan to arrive in Hane: on september &, 1445. 
‘hey came ostensihly for the disarmament ui sbout 45,000 Jang 
fulfilled, 


nents of a force that was to swell fo an average of 


ok 


a task that thes never 


THE CONT? STING PATTERN OF REVOLUTION IN SAGGON 


The significance of the Chinese presance i» this initial stage ef the August Revoiutiyon lay 
in its sharp contrast with the pattern of international occupation in suuth Viet Nam. When the 
ritish troops entered Saigon on September 13, 945, they caused + French inilitary units, held 
under arrest by the Japanese since March ® 1945, ta be released and eveniuaily rearmed.*2 
When cornkined with a detachment of Frentn sirmandes and troops of the 2Uth i 
under the command of Maj. Gen. ents 2, Pract these former prisoners comprised eae 
of a 4,090-man force which was slowly augmented by reinforcements from France du.ing the 
autumn and winter of {7 45. 


lian Division, 


it had been determined in Londen on August 22, 1945, that Frenet administration would be 

estored by British occupation forces as soon as possible. Thus, Genera! Gracey announercd 
upon his arrival that the responsibilicy lor the maintenance of order would be transferred to 
the French as soon as thev ‘vere in a position to take charge. -4 Aithough General Gracey a 
tempted to avoid involveme:t in Vietnumese politics this preved io he rmpossible. The violence 
that orupted between the French and the Viet Minh in Saigon in late September caught his troops 
in. crossfire from which they could not have escaped without seme pusitive action. Therefore. 
after his mediation etforts broke down, Gracey's troops were thrown into the fight to restore 
French rule in south Viet Nam. 


Communist Party in South Viet Nam 

Althou,.. the strikingty dissintilar actions oi the Chinese and British highlighted important 
differences ir regional conditions, the political contrasts between north and south Viet Nam 
during the August Revolution were rnore protou: d than just the differing patter: of international 
occupation. Of fundamental sipuificance was the distinctive character of the Communist Party 
in the south ane its rather tenuous relationship with the Viet Mink, Unlike the party leadership 
iv the north, which had developed out of the Thanh Nien exile vouth movement in Canton in the 
late 1920's, with strong indigenous roots 1. the clandestine Tan Viet movement, the party in 
the south was headed by men with more cosmopolitan experience. They had become (© ommu- 
nists as a result of education in France and had held elective ofc" in south Viet Nam during 
the Popular Front period of the late E280's. In Wo Chi Minh's absence from Vietnamese poli- 
ties in the latter 1930's, there was ne attempt to enforce countrywide dise cline on the party. 
Therefore the orgamzation in the south developed an autonomy which prompted it to resist ef- 
forts by the rermnvigorated Central Committee to bring it under its contro! during the Japanese 
oceupation. Twas net until after the party leaders had ruined whatever caances they had for 
eo qiloiting the opportunities presented by the Japanese caritulation, and watagonized the regional 
politvcar groups into a tracuionauzed suspicion, that the “bourgeois” Communist chiefs were 
revlaced by trusted lieutenants sent from the north. 


While serious blaaiders were committed be the party int 


tr tacties in the August Revolution, these did not result so muct 


and an the 


guarded autonomy as from the limiting conditions of tre regier’s politic 


tance was the fact that the mobilized population was much sore UNTENSIVer or) 
political action in the scuth, while more numerous poltucally conscious and cifective nectradi- 
tionalist sects were also preseni. The actions of the French Security police during the 1aga’s 
Ss were encouraged in the 
south by clectoral opportun.ties, was fundamental to the n d 
in the north, where the Communists had mastered the techniques of Clandest.oe activity, the 
part, reemerged tu a fairly clear field among the mobilized, politically con S urban popu- 
ficient elite opposition, 


in smashing nationalist political groups in the north, while such grou 
Ww factors creating these ¢ 


ifions. 


iv con at the Japanese capitulation, whereas in the south it faced » 
oreover, one of the consequences of the Japanese interregnum was not only to heighten the 


political consciousness of groups in the south. but to contribute tu their mili-~ 


tarization, including, ironicaliv, groups of Vietnanese ~euta mobilized by the French into 4 


Ih contrast to the circumstances facing .2e Communist Party in the north, the situation in 
the south was more diffuse. In Tonkin the party was almost unchallenged in its organization 
of the recently mobilized pepulation through the effective medium of the subsidiary Democratic 

y. Moreover, as a result of covert Allied material aid, the Viet Minh was virtuaily the 

"armed political group. Among all ihe groups affected hy Japanese maneuvers in Vietnam- 
: . there resulted in the sauth at least iwe well-armed groups, neither of which was 
Communise in origin. Furthermore, the southern party had not benefited from Allied aid inor 
from Japanese coliaboration either—a fact that they used to their propaganda advantagei to 
build ap an armed force, nor were the. able to get any such military means by gi villa am- 

: T.crefore. they nov only faced more autonomous and more capable 
political groups than existed in the north but they also had no instruments of power tc bring 
these groups under control. However, the majcrity of these competitor grovns had no weil- 
conceived program for taking the lead in an inuependence ..ovement even iimited to the south. 


In joining with the French by 1948, all of the neotraditionalist sects were to demonstrate, 
just as the Catholics had in the north, that autonomy for their territorial social structures was 
more fundamentai to them than independence for the whote country. Thus, for a ccherent in- 
derendence movement to have developed in the south, it would nave required meeting the de- 
mands of sact autonomy and the aspirations of the urban parties while enforcing enough <issi- 
pling upon both groups to achieve tactical effectiveness. This was the strategy of success of 
the Viet Minh in the iess complex situation in the north. The party in the south failed because 
it ernpha sized discipline to tne extent of “qlusing the sects to fear for their autonomy, The 
part. aiso neglected to ar‘iculate sufficiently broad goals of independence to win the unorga- 
nized but dissatisfied in h-th urban and rur°l areas. Lacking a common front, internecine 
squabbles broke out among the Vietnamese in the south, giving the French opportunities to bar- 
&ain politically for what they could not obtain by superior force, 


The first indication tnat no single group in the south would be able te approximate the role 
the Viet Minh plaved in the north came with the announcement of the formation ot (he United 
National Freat on August 14, 1945. This body was sponsored by the Japanese and consisted of 
political groups which they had aided in varying degrees during their occupation.2® In addition, 
they superimposed on this political coalition lines of authority ostensibly emanating from the 
rapidiy deteriorating imperial goverament at Hue. he treaties with France of Ls64, which 
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bad made the south a legally separate French colony, were denounced, retnification was pro- 
claimed, and a Kham Sai or imperial delegate was appointed. The Japanese were waiting until 
the fast moment before their capitulation to integrate into a governmental structure in the south 
groups te which they had given political encouragement, often aiong divergent and contradictory 
lines. The reasons for this delay are not altogether clear, but it suggests an unrescived com- 
petigon between Japanese military cliques. Despite the apparent vagueness of their purposes, 
the Japanese were tc assume an active role in the tactical events of the August Revotution in 
the south that was crucial. Their first steps in this direction occurred when the imperia! dele- 
gate, Nguven Van Sam, arrived in Saigon on August 13 and began negotiations with the Japanese 
te obtain arms for the creation of military forces under his control. 


It was apparent to the Communists that, once these arms were distributed, their already 
diffii «: cask of gaining a controlling hand over political ferces in the south might be made im- 
possible. Therefore, under the icaderst‘p of Tran Van Giau, the Communists were successiui 
in securing 2 meeting of the United Nationa! Front on August 22, at which they argued that an 
identificatior with the Japanese would be disastrous. Their reasoning was that the Allies would 
consider the ircnt a puppet movement. As an alternative, Giau pointed to the reputation of ‘he 
Viet Minh as a countrywide anti-Japariese independence movement to which the politica! groups 
in the south could adhere. Whatever merits the logic of Giau's argument might have had fer 
the United National Front, it seems that the decision to acquiesce in the leadership of the Viet 
Minh was infiuenced to perhaps an overwhelming extent by the leverage of the Thanh Nien Tie: 7 
Phong. The leader of this vouth group, Dr. Pham Ngoc Thach, had become a friend of Giau's 
during tue occupation. The influence of the Thanh Nien on tne Advance Guard Youth, one of the 
‘wo most significant groups compcsing the front, sprang from its having the largest armed 
force in the south, while the chief potential auversary of the developing Tharh Nien-~-Communist 
coalition, the Trotskvites, derived their strength from having the most popular following in 
Saigon. Thach was undoubtedly fully conscious of his pivotal strength. If he was not a secret 
member of the Indochinese Communist Party, as had been suggested, then he had apparently 
assessed the opportunities for advancing his purposes as being better with the Viet Minh than 
alone or with the Jupanese-sponsored United Front. Whatever the basis of Thach's decision, 
iis unl:ke:v that the Viet Minh would have been able to emerge on August 25, as the controlling 
political force in the south, without the support of the Thanh Nien and ifs ermed units. Once 
they became dominant and secure, the Viet Minh negotiated to receive weapons from the Japa- 
nese, an act which they had so recently dencunced. "6 


The consolidation of the Viet Minh in the south was publicly dramatized during an encr- 
mous dav-long demonstration on August 25. Groups representing the United National Front 
and the Viet Minh paraded through the streets of Saigon. As a symbcl of the Viet Minh's new 
armed potency, the flag identified with the imperial government gave way to the red banner with 
yellow star. 2? However, the Nam Bo (Vietnamese for southern region) Committee, which 2 
sumed governmental authority on that day, was not under contro] of the Viet Minh since only 
six of its nine members ‘vere Communists. 2 The antagonism which this predominance created 
mani sted itself on Sepiember 2, 1945. A peaceful demonstration staged by he Communists 
was manipuiated out of control into an anti-French riot, whose destructive force continued into 
the tollowing day. Before it could be stepped, four Frenchmen, a woman, and two children 
w. -e dead, 100 other persons were injured, and 3i least 500 homes were pillaged. % Realizing 
slowly that this was a serious psychological and political challenge to his power, which couid 
prejudice atterapts to win the confidence of the Allies and generate anarc!'c conditions beyond 
his control, Tran Van Giau respendea, but only after a week's delay. in the hope of neutraliz- 
ing his political adversaries, he reorganized the Num Be Committee on September 10, as a 
more broadly repres: ntative body with only four of its thirteen members Communists, 30 


The situation in the south contrast. with the pattern in the nu..h, where a widely based 
provisional government under Communist control, combined with enthusiastic national inde- 
pendence appeals from Ho Chi Minh, kad been sought from the start. The party in the south 
lacked a charismatic figure with whom popviar aspirations could be identified and it only 
adopted a coalition government under the presgure of violent provocatiun. Moreover, Pham 
Van Bach, whom Giau chose for the position of titular leader of the Nam Bo Committee, was 
an unknown lawyer who ha’ been practicing in Cambodia. Neither he nor Giau displayed an 
ability to meet the fundarnental demands of the groups active in the south. Because there was 
no resolution of their political expectations into a coherent independence movement, the 
strength of these groups was directed against each other rather than in preparing to oppose 
the return of th French. While no one group can be documented as responsible for the ex- 
cesses of September 2, these events formed part of a trend in the August Revolution in the 
south. As a consequence of widely differentiated social identity and political power there, 
séctarian predcminance became a more urgent goal than national independence. 


Sects and Political Groups 


One important example of this internecine struggle was the drive of the syncretistic folk 
religious sect, the Hoa Hao, to establish its territorial hegemorv in the Transbassac section 
of the Mekor~ River Delta, southwest of Saigon. Although this sect might have been success- 
fully united into a Communist-sponsored nationalist coalition, its basic territorial goals came 
sharply inte conflict with the position cf the Viet Minh. These differences ~ere broughi to a 
violent clash in the Mekong River port of Can Tho, which the Hoa Hao considered the rightful 
capital of their domain. Here, on September 8, 1945, some 15,000 Hoa Hao followers, armed 
mostly with knives and other crude weapons, were cruelly put down by the Viet Minh -controiled 
Advanced Guard Youth, reportecly supported by the local Japanese garrison. By its savagery, 
the mussacre provoked reprisals against the Communists from Hoa Hao delta bases. Having 
been put down in such a bloody manner by the Viet Minh, the Hoa Hao looked to the French for 
a political aiternative. However, th. Hoa Hao was antagonized by the manner of the colonial 
reoccupation of the Mekong Deita towns in the autum» cf 1945, andthe aders of this folk 
reiigion sought an accommodation with the Viet Minh. is April 1947. cy rejoined the French 
side when the founder and spiritual leader of the folk religion, Huynh Phu So. was arrested and 
subsequently executed by the Communists. The dee.h of Huynh Phu So, who had been appointed 
by Tran Van Giau to the reorganized Nam Bo Comm ttee on September 10, 1945, in an effort ‘.. 
placate the aroused feelings of the Hoa Hao, presented the French with a r-- political opportu~ 
nity. They capitalized upon it by recognizing the territorial hegemo of the sect and by even- 
tually arming 20,000 of its adherents in the fight against the Viet “nh in the Mekong River 
Delta. Although the Hoa Hao appeared on the surfac> to be po! .ically unstable, because of its 
wide, pendulum..<e swings in ideological affiliation, there was a fundamental! consistency of 
“aia pose in its actions. Its chief goal, as the French discovered, was territorial political 

agemony. 


The heavykanded approach of the Communists to che political groups 1. the south did not 
confine itself to territorially defined social and political organizations such ss the Hoa Hao; 
it was much more intense aginst the political parties among the urban population. These 
groups did not seek geographic hegeroony, but rather control cver the instruments of power in 
Saigon. The most avowedly determined enemies of the Communists in the south were the ad- 
herents to the 4th Internationa!, the Trotskyites, whoge antagoniam had its origins in deep- 
seated ideological differences, as weil as enduring scars sustained in political infighting in the 
iate 1920's. The Communist dominance of the Nam Bo Committee had done nothing to mitigate 
these antagonismy. There is aimost no evidence available to suggest that the Tran Van Giau 
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group wanted accommodation, instead, chey sought the complete elimination of the Trotskyites. 
Despite a moderate amount of assistance from the Japanese during the occupation, the Trots- 
kyites found themselves unprepared for the situation that followed the capitulation. They had 
neither an armed force ner a well-developed party organization. In carly September 1945, the 
Communists moved swiftly against their enemy. The man who had guided the development of 
the Trotskyite movement, Ta Thu Thao, was arrestec on the orders of Tran Van Giau in Quang 
Ngai Province in central Viet Nam and was executed befo: the end of the year. By the end of 
October, tive more Trotskyite leaders were known to have been assassinated by the Commu- 
nists, and thereafter the party ceased to play a role in Vietnamese politics. While other, less 
noteworthy members of the party may also have been subjected to violence or its threat, it ap- 
pears that this was a case of eliminating a political movement by decapitation. 


The Trotakyites were not the only party to suffer such a fate, and the impressive results 
of the Communist policy of assassination indicate the shrewdness and calewation with which 
it was conceived and executed. In the year and a half following the Japanese capitulation and 
leading to the outbreak of general hostilities in December 1946, approximately 40 significant 
Vietnamese political figures were assassinated, nct including large numbers of village and 
lowe. -Lanking provincial officials. Among them were the leaders of seven different political 
groups in central and south Viet Nam, including-in addition to the Trotskyite and Hoa Hao 
chiefs already mentioned—the Constitutionalist Party; the Independence Party; Nguyen Van 
Sam of the National Union Front; Pham Quynh, the Prime Minister of Viet Nam before March 9, 
1945, and an influential nationalist in favor of the traditional monarchy; Ngo Dinh Khoi, chief 
of Quang Nam Province, a leader among Vietnamese Catholics, and a brother of Ngo Dinh Diem. 


Whatever influence these violent deaths had on the remaining members of the various 
political groups in dissuading them from any anti-Communist activity, or whatever impact 
tose leaders mi t have had on Vietnamese politics if they had lived, can only be speculated 
upon, What appears of greater significance as a successful result of these assassinations in 
quelling opposition, especially from urban-oriented parties, is the indication of a general lack 
of tight and resilient party structure and the small number of party adherents. This absence 
of widespread political participation and coherent party organization emphasizes a specific 
characteristic of revolution in Viet Nam. Despite the more broadly differentiated social and 
politica’ structure in the south, the events ir ‘he August Revolution throughout Viet Nam in- 
vol.ed a small portion of the total populatio. Except for the Communists and the religious- 
political sects, the effectiveness and endurance of parties were slight. Therefore, one of the 
major characteristic components of the August Revolution was elite politics. Mass participa- 
tiun :uld not be a meaningful alternative, because organizations to mobilize large numbers of 
people for political action were lacking. With the exception of public demonstrations in the 
urban centers of Hanoi and Saigon, resulting from propaganda exhortations, the politics of the 
August Revolution was a ciose competition between a handful of Vietnamese political figures. 


Rearming of French Military Forces 


Because of preoccupation with competition among indigenous political groups, the Commu- 
nists were caught unprepared for a major turning point in the August Revolution in the south, 
This occurred on September 22, ten days after the first elements of Gen. Douglas Gracey's 
British force had begun to arrive in Sargon. During this period, Gracey had tried to get the 
Japanese to maintain order and to prevent fu. her clashes between the Vietnamese and the 
French. The Japanese were far from resolute in this task and finally, on September 20, 
Gracey assumed responsibility for maintaining order. On the 22nd, the British general was 
persuaded by the French representative, Jean Cedille, to rearm approximately 1,400 men of 
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the 9th and iith Colonial Infantry Regiments who had heen imprisoned by the Japanese on 
March 8, 1945.3 


Although these men were organized to delp General Gracey maintain urder, once armed, 
they followed an autonomcous and prevocative course. On the night of September 22 
these troops, under Cedille's crders, reaceupied al] public puildings and in the morning the 
Vietnamese found that they had been the victims of a bloodless coup d'etat. So tenuous was 
the influence of the instruments and institutions of bower in the colonial capital of Saigon that, 
by evicting the unsuspecting Viet Minh from a handful] of ke, public buildings, the French made 
themselves titular masters of the city. Because timing and coordination, rather than superior 
forces made this French success possibie, the Vietnamese were able, on the foliowing dav, to 
launch a large-scale counterattack on all the points they had lost. By this time, however, their 
potential superiority had vanished for, "The immediate -cllapse of «jl administration and the 
prospect of the outbreak of civil war caused General Gracey to intervene, and his forces 
evicted the Annamites | Vietnamese | from key points and restored these to the French. " 32 


The potential effects of this action in support of the French might have been mitigated or 
entirely avoided if the preoccupation of the Communists with loca! aspects of the August Rev- 
oluticn had not caused them to neglect their contacts with the British. For, although the Brit- 
ash came to Viet Nam committed to restoring the French, they were not necessarily committed 
to expelling the Viet Minh from power. This distinctiun seems clear from the moves made by 
General Gracey when faced with the excesses from the Frenvh side. With the power advantage 
now in their favor, the French, whe (with the exception of Cetille and about 500 commandos) 
were holdovers from the colonial administration, began to seek their revenge on the Vietnam - 
ese for the indignities of August and September. As one press report described it, 


Competent observers believe that ex-Vichyitee ruined immediate hopes 
of a compromise settlernent when last 23 September, they started their 
reign of terror by mass arrests.33 The arrests touched off a wave of 
outrages by local French civilians against Annamese natives. While 
Vichyite patrols looked on civilians u.sulted and attacked unarmed An- 
namese on the streets. . . 


Under the pressure ot tuis type of criticism, especially from foreign correspondents, General 
Gracey decided to neutralize the French coionial army units by having them confined to their 
barracks. Once again he charged the Japanese with the task of maintaining order. But the 
French reaction merely touched off a more intense Vietn.mese reaction. On the night of 
September 24, they breke into a French housing area known as the Cité Herault, massacred 
216 persons, mostly women and children, and wounded another 150. 


There was no definite evidence for assigning the responsibility for this outrage to any one 
Vietnamese group. It has been suggested that the massacre was the work of the Binh Xuyen, 
a small but effective neotraditionaiist political sect which started during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. What is clear, however, is that, like the events of Septeinber 2, the Cité Herawt incident 
was an obvious challenge to embarrass the position of Tran Van Giau 2nd to demonstrate the 
administrative incompetency of the Nam Bo Committee. The objective was to cause additional 
reprisals and sanctions against them by the French and British. Buf extra and probably un- 
expected force was to be added to these reprisals. To a much greater extent than on Septem- 
ber 2, when they chose not to intervene, the Japanese were directly smphcated. They had been 
responsible for protecting the Cité Herault. Moreover, they still had the most powerful force 
in the city, with 5,000 men under arms. 36 Perhaps awareness of their ineffectiveness in pro- 
tecting French civilians, and also because of Allied warnings that their irresponsibility might 
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be grounds for war crimes procecdings, the Japanese gave closer attention to the 2,500 Anglo- 
Indians under General Graccy's direct command in the face uf Viet Minh attacks on the 25th 
and 26th of September. With the coordinated efforts of French, Japanese, and British troops, 
the armed units of the Viet Minh and other Viemuamese groups were driven from the center cf 


force. 

Although on September 30, Tran Van Giau spread a pamphiet throughout the city calling 
for a general strike, total evacuation of Saigon by the Vietnamese, and exhorting ". . . blockade 
the city. ... The Europeans will only occupy the town when it has been reduced to ashes .""35 
General Gracey still had hope uf a negotiated settlement to avoid a more general conflict. The 
British commander arranged for a meeting between Jean Cedille and the Nam Bo Committee 
on October 2. Severs: days of negotiations indicated that the minimum conditions which the 
Communists would accept was a return to the status qu. ante of Sepicmber 23. Cedille had 
neither the desire nor the authority to meet the demands of a recognition of the legitimacy 
which the Nam Bo Committee had lost by their eviction from the key public facilities and 
buildings in Saigon. Because of the imminent arrival of Gen, Philippe Lecierc, who was to be 
the Commander cf French Forces in Indochina, along with fresh reinforcements, there wis no 
incentive for Cedille to treat the Viet Minh demands seriously. 


By October 3, the Frerch ship Triomphant began to debark the Sth Colonial Infantry Regi- 
ment, which gave the French at least another 1,000 men. General Leclerc arrived by air on 
October &. A week later he began the push out of Saigon with the help of the Britis*. Occupy- 
ing the suburbs of Go Vap and Gia Dinh, the French then moved northwestward to Bien Hoa on 
the 23rd, and to Thu Dau Mot on the 25th, of October, when they were able to take Mv Tho in 
the south—the gateway to the Mekong River Delta~by a naval assault from the river estuary, 
combined with a land force moving by road from Saigon. The tws: impertant Mekong Delta 
trading and communications centers of Vinh Long and Can Tho were taken on October 29 and 
November 1, respectively.36 Before the end of December 1945, most of the towns in Viet Nar 
south of the sixtcenth parallel had been occupied, inciuding extreme southern ‘reas of the 
plateau country inhabited by underdeveloped ethnic minorities faithful to the !.onch. But this 
reoccupation did not include a strategic strip of territory running south froin tue key port city 
of Da Ning to just north of Nha Trang in the central coastal area—a situation with much sig- 
nificance for future events. 


SHIFTING BALANCE OF MILITARY FORCES IN THE SOUTH: 
A REFLECTION OF THE CHARACTER OF REVOLUTIONARY STRUCTURE 


A complete shilt in the balance of armed forces in the Frenen favor had occurred on 
October zo, 1945, when the ar-ival of the 2nd Ar1mored Division increased their forces in 
southern Indochina to 25,000 men. This meant that the Freach could carry out their reoccupa- 
tion policy gout: of the sixteenth pe ralici—at least of the ‘owns and the rural areas of major 
economic importance —without the necessity of making political commitments or of establish- 
ing negotiations with any loca: groups, During, October, the strength of the Viet . finh had 
consisted of approximately 20,000 men in the vicinity of Saigon, of whom about 15,000 were 
armed in one form or another Almost all of these were members of the Advanced Guard 
Youth, except for about 3,000 men under the command of the Cao Dai and about 1,800 men in 
the Binh Xuven, Besides these forces in the Saigon area, local Viet Minh committees formed 
throughout south Viet Nam by the occupation~battered cadres of the Communist Party had cr- 
ganized armed units. The recruits had core from an; omg the seaderless remnants of those 
Vietnamese who had served with the French Army and the militia known as the Garde Civile. 
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was not until September 23, when it was being evicted from key points in Saigon, that the 
Nam Bo Committee ordered a gencral mobilization, especially calling on those with previous 
military experience. In uddition to the late start, it seems that the resulis of the mct lization 
were poor, In Vinh Long Province in the Mekong Delta, for example, where there nad been 
135 Vietnamese stationed in the Garde Civile before the Japanese coup de force of March 9, 
1945, 20 of them, along with 104 inexperienced volunteers, responded to the mobilization call. 
The majority uf these former militiamen appeared to respond because of a vague fear of con- 
sequcnces from the local revolutionary authorities. Although the respondents were confirmed 
in the ranks they iad held in the Garde Civile, they were virtually the only persons with weap- 
ons, so that their command over unarmed volunteers was largely meaningless in terms of the 
immediate problem of holding provincial cities against French reoccupation. 


Milita-y [imitations of Re -olutionaries: 

How representative the situation in Vinh Long was for Viet Nam, even the gouth, cannot 
easily be determined. Whatever success the Nam Bo Committee might have had .o its mcbi- 
lization of provincial forces was surely ‘imited, in quality at least, to the approximately 6,000 
Vietnamese who had been a part of the militia and the approximately 17,000 who had served 
with the French colonial army in areas south of the sixteenth parallel. These troops had been 
stationed in small, scattered groups all over southern indechina and, after March9, 1945, had 
either been interned with their French units, escaped into China under French leadership, or 
had sought some individual form of security against the uncertainty of the periad. TLeose ad- 
ditional 23,000 men could have made an important contribution to the Nam Bo resistance and 
had they veen brought under revoluticnary control in some organized form they migh* have 
played a decisive role in the August Revolution. 


The attack on the Saigon suburb of Phu Lam on the night of October 13 wus led by a 


Phu Lain, his unit of 206 men—armed with only TU muskets, with 2U rounds of ammunition 
each, and 3 submachine guns hed hoped to capture weapons from the Japanese. This attack 
did more than point up the woeful lack of ar-as in these units. The subsequent interrogation 
of its chief and other men captured in the Phu Lum engagement indicated that at this stage of 
the August Revolutiou those who had obtatned their midtary experience exclusively under the 
French were men caught between two pressures: the dissolution of organizational structures, 
to saich they had previously been committed, on the Guc t.aid, and the uncertainty of partict- 
pation with units that did not vet have stability of purpose or coherence in action on the other. 
Hastuy recriuted to service, in many instances after months of inactivity, these ex-militiamen 
and colonia soldiers were examples Ulustrative of the mulitary Umitations of the revolution- 
aries, They could not rapidly forge new structures of deep commitment among those who had 
no identification with the revolutionary cause before the apitulation 


Japanese -Sponsored Milit an Groups 


Organicatl 


onal loyalty and operational coherence, and even tenacity, were more con- 

spicuous vumong die Vietnamese military groups which had been formed with Japanese equip- 
ant and sponsorship, In addition to this material aid, these d:verse Vietnamese groups als 

received techmeal and operational assistance. Japanese officors and men were present in the 

ranks of the Viet Minh and the sects during the resistance to French reoecupation Of the 

bo, 000 Japanese soldiers and 3,900 Civilrans in indo tuna south of the [6th parallel at the {me 
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of the capitulation, approxiiately 1,000 joined actively with the various Vietnamese groups 
they had encouraged during their occupation. By March 1946, when there was a tapering off 
of armed engagements, 145 of these activists had been killed in battle uy the French and 39 
captured. Before the end of 1946, 280 Japanese had voluntarily turned themselves over to the 
French, and this left a hard core of some 560 in the south, of whom 220—the largest number— 
were concentrated around Tay Ninh, the ecclesiastical center of the Cao Dai folk religion. 
Because of the small percentage of Japanese activists with the Victnamese and their concen- 
tration in homogeneous groups at key locations, the press and intelligence reports that they 
were almost exclusively agents of the Kempeitai (Japanese secret police) seem to be sub- 
gtantiated. These military men provided the staff and training talent that gave coherence to 
what otherwise might have been fragmented armed bands. Japancse combat specialists in 
heavy and automatic weapons lent potency to the units, and repair technicians gave them logis- 
tical endurance. 


Although this direct military assistance to the Vietnamese seems to have been carefully 
structured around the Kempeitai, the relationship of the Japanese High Command in Indochina 
to the events of the August Revolution was imprecise. There was clearly no evidence of ras- 
sive support for local political groups by regular army units. Yet a coordination, loose though 
it might have been, between the Kempeitai assistance and the action, or rather inaction, of the 
High Command, especially on September 2 and during the Cité Herault incident of September 25, 
seems apparent. The repeated unwillingness of the Japanese to intervene in the violent clashes 
of September 1945, despite British demands that they be responsible for maintaining order, is 
a more straightforward indication that the High Command of Field Marshal Count Terauchi 
Isaichi was not interested in disadvantaging the Vietnamese groups. It was only after the 
massacre of the Cité Herault that the regular Japanese units were committed to assisting the 
French and British units. Thus, ironically, the situatfon developed that Japanese combatants 
were active on opposite sides. 37 


Divisiveness of Political Forces 


So long as the Japanese High Command was not willing to restrict the arena of Vietnamese 
action, with Kempeitai assistance the Vietnamese had a freedom of maneuver which could have 
resulted in the consolidation of the independence movement. But the Viet Minh was spectacu- 
larly unsuccessful in exploiting this latitude of action before it was terminated by the Allies 
and the High Command and the delicate balance of forces shifted decisively against the revo- 
lutionaries. Numerical inferiority, however, was only a part of the reason for the Viet Minh 
being driven from Saigon and the provincial towns of south Viet Nam. ‘The divisiveness of 
indigenous political forces—in part a consequence of colonial development, in part the result 
of divergent Kempeitai encouragement—was at the root of the problem. Exacerbated by the 
antagonizing moves of the Viet Minh, this divisiveness meant that the resistance could not 
compensate politically for its military limitations. Moreover, the Viet Minh suffered mili- 
tarily by antagonizing its potential allies. It was this divisiveness, resulting in the excesses 
of September 1945 in Saigon, that caused the Japanese regulars. on orders of General Gracey, 
to be forced into the effort ayainst the Viet Minh. It was the concern with the effects of this 
divisiveness that resulted in the Nam Bo Committee's neglecting to exploit potential dif- 
ferences among the Allies or tc win popularity locally among the uncommitted Vietnamese. 
Finally, it was the French who took successful advantage of the situation by detaching nearly 
all of the sects and parties from the Communist-Thanh Nien coalition. 
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Combatting Guerrilla Forces 


In marked contrast to their urban performance, the Nam Bo Committee, when shifted to a 
rural environment and to a weaker position in the balance of forces, shrewdly adopted forms 
of action such as guerrilla warfare, sabotage, and terrorism, which maximized their modest 
strength and exposed the power limitations of the enemy. While the balance of forces had 
been unfavorable for maintaining a hold on the capital city and rural towns, it was sufficient 
for the Communists to prevent the consolidation of French control and to immobilize sub- 
stantial portions of their army. Once the French forces were dispersed over the expanse of 
southern Viet Nam, they found themselves vulnerable to guerrilla attack, particulariy as the 
spread of troops became thinner when extended over an ever larger aren. 


Thus the French came very quickly to cunfront what was to be the main problem of the 
counterguerrilla phase of the Indochina war: how to divide their forces between those as- 
signed to static defense cements and those given mobile intervention duty. This is perhaps 
the classic guerrilla war problem for forces attempting to establish or maintain governmental 
authority. If forces are concentrated in order to wipe out an inferior guerrilla band, the ad- 
versary merely refuses combat and takes the occasion to hit empiacements left unprotected 
by the concentration of government forces. If government forces are dispersed to provide 
static security for routes of communication, military depots, economic installations, and a 
scattered rural population, then guerrilla forces concentrate to a strength sufficient to over- 
power the defenders and to disrupt communications or to capture supplies. Throughout 1946, 
the guerrilla activity in south Viet Nam posed a challenge which the French were unable to 
surmount, despite their estimates that at least 10,000 Vietnamese had been put out of action in 
the first half of that year, Yet, by June 1946, the French had more than 33,000 officers and 
men in southern Indochina from their European army—more than 50 percent greater than their 
highest force level for French troops during the Japanese occupation—plus more than 6,000 
Vietnamese under their command. This great increase contrasted with the prewar situation, 
when 10,779 regular French troops maintained all of Indochina for France, with the assistance 
of 16,218 men of the local militia. The reason that 39,000 men could not do the job that 27,000 
had done with ease in more than twice the area before the war is explaired only by the trans- 
formation that Vie:namese politics underwent during the Japanese occupation. 


Viet Minh Development of Political Power 


-From this perspective on their gu:rrilla capacity, the Viet Minh's task in cbtaining polit- 
ical power during the August Revolutioa becomes more precise. Seizing revolutionary power, 
insofar as it meant obtaining administrative control over the key towns of Hanoi and Saigon, 
had merely facilitated the larger revolutionary task of establishing new structures of political 
organization. The public facilities and buildings gave no intrinsic power to the revolution- 
aries to help them stave off the return of the French. Their usefulness was as a bargaining 
tool and as a potential sanction in preventing the French from using force, But once the Nam 
Bo Committee was evicted from these locations in Saigon, the essential task of creating a 
structure of political power within the amorphous society of Viet Nam, where political par- 
ticipation was low, had not changed—only the environment in which this task would be ac- 
complished, Thus, in a real sense revolutionary power could not be seized, at least under 
conditions present in Viet Nam in 1945; it had to be developed. 


Developing revolutionary power in north Viet Nam was a less complex task than in the 


south, since there was no meaningful autonomous opposition to the Communists in the north. 
Those elements of the inteliectual and administrative elite that had not been subdued by the 
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superior arins und organization of the Viet Minh were mobilized behind the independence 
movement through idcological appeals. In the initial stages of the August Revolution around 
Hanoi there wos no pressing necd to bargain with an established opposition or to organize 
rapidly in the face of a hostile reoccupation. Later, the northern leadership was to demon- 
strate that, when needed, they had impressive ovganizational qualities. The capacities of the 
southern leadership, on the other hand, were tested from the very beginning of the August 
Revolution. Their limitations lay in an inability to combine the very specific interests of the 
politically significant into a broad independence movement. As the secretary-general of the 
Communist Party at that time analyzed i., the results in the south were due to, 


the weakness of the Viet Minh organization in Nam Bo before 
the zero hour of the insurrection and to the lack of homogeneity 
in the ranks of the United National Front, 


as well as, 


. . .the slowness in starting the insurrection, the lack of reso- 
lution in seizing power, [which] encouraged tne reactionaries, 
especially the French colonialists and pro~French Vietnamese 
traitors , 48 


The momentary suspension of the international forces impinging on Viet Nam at the Jap- 
anese capitulation had presented the first real opportunity for the development of widespread 
political power by Vietnamese during the twentieth century. Yet the presence of the Japanese 
and the colonial commitments of the French meant that this hiatus would be of short duration. 
Before these international pressures began to reappear, the Vietnamese had not developed 
enough power to prevent their return, Time was a major limiting factor, In the space of a 
month before the reoccupation occurred in the seuth, most of the features of Vietnamese 
society which facilitated or circumscribed the development of revolutionary power were 
clearly demonstrated. Thereafter, these advantages and obstacles to the extension of Viet- 
namese political power remained to be employed and overcome in the drive to win independ- 
ence from France. 
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Combatting Guerrilla Forces 


In marked contrast to their urban ;-rformance, the Nam Bo Committee, when shifted to a 
rural environment and to a weaker position in the balance of forces, shrewdly adopted forms 
of action such as guerrilla warfare, sabotage, and terrorism, which maximized their modest 
strength and exposed the power limitations of the enemy. While the balance of forces had 
been unfavorable for maintaining a hold on the capital city and rural towns, it was sufficient 
for the Communists to prevent the consolidation of French control and to immobilize sub- 
stantial portions of their army. Once the French forces were dispersed over the expanse of 
southern Viet Nam, they found themselves vulnerable to guerrilla attack, particularly as the 
spread of troops became thinner when extended over an ever larger area. 


Thus the French came very quickly to confront what was to be the main problem of the 
counterguerrilla phase of the Indochina war: how to divide their forces between those as- 
signed to static defense elements and those given mobile intervention duty. This is perhaps 
the classic guerrilla war problem for forces attempting to establish or maintain governmental 
authority. If forces are concentrated in order to wipe out an inferior guerrilla band, the ad- 
versary merely refuses combat and takes the occasion to hit emplacements left unprotected 
by the concentration of government forces. If government forces are dispersed to provide 
static security for routes of communication, military depots, economic installations, and a 
scattered rural population, then guerrilla forces concentrate to a strength sufficient to over- 
power the defenders and to disrupt communications or to capture supplies. Throughout 1946, 
the guerrilla activity in south Viet Nam posed a challenge which the French were unable to 
surmount, despite their estimates that at least 10,000 Vietnamese had been put out of action in 
the first half of that year. Yet, by June 1946, the French had more than 33,000 officers and 
men in southern Indochina from their European army~—more than 50 percent greater than their 
highest force level for French troops during the Japanese occupation—plus more than 6,000 
Vietnamese under their command. This great increase contrasted with the prewar situation, 
when 10,779 regular French troops maimvained all of Indochina for France, with the assistance 
of 16,218 men of the local militia. The reason that 39,000 men could not do the job that 27,000 
had done with ease in more than twice the area before the war is explained only by the trans~ 
formation that Vietnamese politics underwent during the Japanese occupation. 


Viet Minh Development of Political Power 


From this perspective on their guerrilla capacity, the Viet Minh's task in obtaining polit- 
ical power during the August Revolution becomes more precise. Seizing revolutionary power, 
insofar as it meant obtaining administrative control over the key towns of Hanoi and Saigon, 
had merely facilitated the larger revolutionary task of establishing new structures of poli-.cal 
organization. The pubiic facilities and buildings gave no intrinsic power to the revolution- 
aries to help them stave cff the return of the French. Their usefulness was as a bargaining 
tool and as a potential sanction in preventing the French from using force. But once the Nam 
Bo Committee was evicted from these locations in Saigon, the essential task of creating a 
structure of political power within the amorphous society of Viet Nam, where political par- 
ticipation was low, had not changed—onty the environment in which this task would be ac- 
complished. Thus, in a real sense revelutionary power could not be seized, at least under 
conditions present in Viet Nam in 1945; it had to be developed. 


Developing revolutionary power in north Viet Nam was a less complex task than in the 


south, since there was no meaningful autoncmous opposition to the Communists in the north. 
Those elements of the intellectual and administrative elite that had not been subdued by the 
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superior arms and organization of the Viet Minh were mobilized behind tne independence 
movement through ideological appeals. In the initial stages of the August Revolution are ac 
Hanoi there was no pressing need to bargain with an established opposition or to organize 
rapidly inthe fac -fa hostile reoccupation. Later, the northern leadership was tu demon- 
strate that, when needed, they iad impressive organizational qualities. The capacities of the 
southern leadership, on the other hand, were tested from the very beginning of the August 
Revolution, Their limitations lay in an inability to combine the very specific interests cf the 
pelitically significant into a broad independence movement. As the secretary~-generai of the 
Comraunist Party at that time analyzed it, thc results in the south were due to, 
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the weakness of the Viet Minh organization in Nam Bo before 
the zero hour of the insurrecticn and to the lack of homogeneity 
in the ranks of the United National . cont, 


as well as, 


. .the slowness m Starting the insurrection, the lack of reso- 
lution in seizing power, which, encouraged the reactionaries, 
especially the French colonialists and pro~French Vietaiuese 
traitors, 38 


The momentary suspension of the internaticnal forces impinging on Viet Nam at the Jap- 
anes, capi ation had presented the first real opportunity for the development of widespread 
political power by Vietnamese during the twentieth century. Yet the presence of th Japanese 
and the colcnial commitments of the Fren ' meant that this hiatus would be of short duration. 
Before these international pressures b to reappear, the Vietnamese had not developed 
enough power to prevent their return, Vimie was a major limiting factor. In the space of a 
month before the reoccupation cecurred in the south, most o: che features cf Vietnamese 
society which facilitated or circumscribed the development of revolutionary power were 
clearly demonstrated. Thereafter, these advantages and obstacles to the extension of Viet- 
namese political power remained to he employed ard overcome in the drive to win independ- 
ence from France, 
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CHAPTER 5 


REVOLUTIONARY OPPORTUNITIES IN THE CHINESE OCCUPATION 
OF NORTH VIET NAM, SEPTEMBER 1945-MARCH 1946 


WARLORD OCCUPATION OF NORTH VIET NAM (FROM 
THE PERSPECTIVE GF CHINESE DOMESTIC POLITICS 


With the arrival of Chinese troops in Hanoi on September 9, 1945, a new phase of the 
August Revelu{ion in the north began. The unfettered latitude which the Viet Minh had+ joyed 
for almost a month, during which time the Japanese had neither prevented them from establish- 
ing their previsional revolutionary government nor prohibited them from proclaiming a decia~ 
vation of independence, had come to an end. While the Chinese occupation was to circumscribe 
the political oppertunities of the Viet Minh, the purpose of its leaders—in sharp contrast to the 
Eritish in the south—was not to pave the way for the reestablishment of French sovereignty. 
Because of the histery of hostile Chinese relaticne with France in indochina and the wariord 
involvement in vietnamese exile politics, there was great interest in delaying the return of the 
French. Thwarting the growth of the Viet Minh and facilitating an orderly resumption of 
colonial authority would not prove te be goals of the Chinese occupation. 


Although this delay vas in the general interest of all Chinese a:.sociated with the occupa- 
tien, it did not lead to any comprehensive a7 consistent exploitaticn of the opportunities pre- 
sented. Through the divergent and often conflicting purposes of various Chinese governmental 
echelons, the occupation reflected manv of the chaotic conditions of inte: sul polities in China. 
The consequences of this situation meant that uhe Viet Minh, while having its purporge served 
by the blocking of the return of the French, now had a more complicated politirai environment 
within which to attempt to develop its revolujonary power. The difficulty stemmed from utili- 
zation of the Vie aamese exile groups by the Chinese occupation command to explore the pos- 
sibilities of political influence in Viet Nam, and from the demands for privileges and largess 
made by these temporary Chinese overlords. These pressures obviously restricted the Viet 
Minh's freedom to maneuver, which had been at a maximum with the hiatus in established au- 
thority when the Japanese capitulatea. The Chinese did noi completely eliminate this ‘tude, 
however. Sensing the divisive character of Chinese motivations, the Viet Minh leaders suc- 
cessfully manipulated them to yield an e tensive degree of operational autonomy. While this 
maneuvering placed great demands c: the Viet Minh's capacity, it was out of thi. .ateraction 
bety-een occupation and revolution tha. much of the under.ying nature of both the August Revo- 
lution and Chinese interests in Viet Nam were demonstrated. 


Warlord Politics Emerge in Viet Nam 
Ina fundamental sense the Chinese cccupatiun was a projection of the warlord pclitica of 
south China onto the revolutionary scene of north Viet Nam. From this perspective, the con- 
fusing and often contradictory Chinese actions during the twelve months before the last 
remnants of their eccupation forces left Indochina become more intelligible. The dispatch of 
troops into Tonkin, northern Annam, and upper Laos played an important role in efforts to 
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‘urh warlordism—the existence of autonomous concentrutions of regicaal politicar power be- 
yond central controi—which had plagued the republican government of China since its incer- 
tion. It was this consideration which was the origin of the divergence in Chinese purposes 
during the occupation of Viet Nam. 


One particularly nettlesome scurce of this type of political power was in the Cninese 
border province of Yunnan where Long ‘un had ruled as governor since i927 During the 
course of the anti-Japanese war, Long Yun's strength had been diminished because of the 
proximity of the cer ral government astalied in Chungking, the location of armed divisions of 
the national regime in Yunnan, and ihe presence of American forces in the province. As the 
conflict ended, it was clearly anticipated that Long Yun would make strenuous =ffcrts to reas- 
sert his autonomy. For this reason, the centrc! authorities moved to siphor off his power and, 
rather than employ troops of the central government exclusively for the occupation, \ unnanes« 
forces under the command of Lu Han, a cousin and trusted Lieutenant of Long Yun's, were 
thiown upon what was considered the rich booty of north Viet Nam. 


The Kunming Incident 


It was this internal political factor which explains the sending of a force which mounted te 
150, 900—and averaged 125,000 Chinese troops between October 1925 and April 1946—to supe 
vise the surrender of only 48,000 Japane: in north Viet Nam, a task which the Chine « con~ 
sietently neglected aud never completed. At a minimum, 60,000 of these trocps were always 
of Yunnanege origin, With his power resources thus depleted, I.oiig Yun was brought ungcr 
controi by the central government on October 5, 1945, in what was ‘mown as the ‘Kunming 
incident,’’ when he was arrested and Lu Han apncinted to replace him. But Lu Han did not 
return permanently tc Kunming to administer the affairs of Yunnan, tor his base of strength 
was obviously with his troops in Viet Nam. Instead, he made brief air trips to south China 
to care for his interests 


Understandably, these circumstances did not lead Lu Han to regard his position with the 
central governiient as secure, nor did it bring him :.:y more closely under their control. 
Therefore, a curious situation developed. The French were attempting to obtain assistance 
for their military men and tor the civilians still suffering in north Viet Nam from the effects 
of the Japanese occupation. They were also attempting to minimize the political opportunities 
of the Viet Mink there. Yet their diplomatic negotiations were with the central government of 
China, which did not have firm control over its representatives in Indochina. Although pre- 
occupied with the problems of Manchuria and the armed challenge of the Communists, the 
Chiang Kai-shek governinent expected to use their occupation of Viet Nam as an opportunity to 
renegotiate its treaty relations with France. They hoped to bring an end to her extraterrito~- 
rial rights in China. On the other hand, the interests of Lu Han and other warlord factions 
were necessarily more short range and immediate because of their own uncertain positions. 
This situation was intensified in late December 1945, when the 53rd Army of the Chinese Cen- 
tral Government arrived in Viet Nam to relieve the Yunnanese troops, who began to return to 
China by the beginning of February 1946. Even though this climinated his real source of 
strength, Lu Han was allowed to remain in Viet Nam as the chief of the occupation forces, 
now more firmly under the command of Nanking. 


In the five months prior to the forced return of his Yunnanese troops to China, Lu Han 
was able to follow an autonomously conceived path. Only partially was he restricted by visit- 
ing ielegations -f the central government, which periodically demanded more forthright action 
on the stated gouls of the occupation. Lu Hun was not interested in the Japanese who, 


fortunate!y for him, managed to make themselyes inconspicuous and avcided any clash with 
Chinese inte:ests. More impertant for the Yunnan warlord were oppe.ninitics to damage 
French prestige, to dabble in Vietnamese volitics, and to provide for his own enrichment. 


Chinese-French Conflicts 


This sequence be,an immediately upon the arrival of Chinese troops in Hanoi. At that 
moment the principal symbol of French sovereignty and authority was the handful of imen .n the 
French mission, led by Jean Sainteny, who had flown into the city shortiy after the Japanese 
capitulation and installed themselves in the ornate and imposing palace of the governor general 
of Indochina. Had Lu Han peen interested in aniding by Chiang Kai-shek's declaration on Viet 
Nam that, 


. ..China had no territorial ambitious there and thai while sympathetic to the 
freedom of ‘weak nations" the Chinese troops in northern Inaochina wouid 
neither encourage the independence movement nor assist French soidiers ‘a 
suppressing the rebels... .! 


he would have 2t a8 minimum aliowed the small and ineffectual French mission ti remain as it 
was. tnetgac, cn the evening of September 9, only 2 few hours after their arrival, several 
Chinese officers appeared at the palace with the obvious intenticn of takiag it over. They 
were put off temporarily, but on the 10th of September Sainteny was forced out of the palace. + 
This maneuver was unmistakably directed at embarrassing the French, diminishing their 
prestige with the Vietnamese, and asserting the predominance which the Chinese expected to 
exercise during their occupation. Since the governor general's palace was of symbolic im- 
portance in the August Revolution, its control was a key political barometer. Therefore, it 
was significant that after his brief occupancy Sainteny was unable to regain the building for 
more than a year until December 23, 1946, when the clash with the Viet Minh in Hanoi ended 
the urban pase of the Vietnamese revolution. 3 


Of greater potential to French authority in north Viet Nam than possession of the 
governor general's palace were the approximately 4,000 troops of the colcenial army who had 
been interned in the citadel of Hanoi by the Japanese since March 9. In contrast to the Brit- 
ish, who had released and rearmed the French troops in Saigon, the Chinese regarded their 
counterparts in the north as prisoners of war and not as official representatives of the French 
government. As a further insuJt, the citadel of Hanot was carefully searched to determine 
whether the French troops interned there had by chance secured any weerons. The effect of 
these »ctions was siightly mitigated when the Chinese permitted the families of the colonial 
army to visit the troops in detention, but only a month after the beginning of the occupation. 


The Chinese also blocked the restora.ion of colonial authority when they denied permis- 
sion to approximately 5,000 French troops, who had manag: d to escape capture during tne 
Japanese coup de force, to return from south China until January 1946. Then they were not 
permitted to enter Tonkin but were required to pass through 110s to central Viet Nam. This 
pattern of refusing to recognize the existence of French authority wo. also followed by the 
Chinese in the occupation of Laos, where French guerrillas who had held out against the Japa- 
nese were disarmed and the official French representative in Vientiane arrested. Moreover, 
the Chinese 93rd Independent Division tock up positions in the highlands of Laos where no 
Japanese forces had ever been stationed so that they might control the opium poppy harvest. 
The division refused to leave Indochina until September 1946, a year after their arrival, when 
a second crop became available. 
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At the formai ceremony in Hanoi, accepting the surrender of the Japanese on Septem- 
ber 28, 1945, the confrontation between the French and the Chinese on the questions of status 
and prestige became more antagonistic. The French representative to this affair, General 
Alessandri, who had just arrived from Yunnun for the ceremony, was not allowed to ittend in 
an official capacity because of what was termed his “unclear pesition."" By this it was meant 
to emphasize that he had served the Vichy administration in Indochina, which had cooperated 
with the Japanese. Altnough Alessandri had exonerated himself with the French hy his serv- 
ice to de Gaulle after March 9, 1945, his Vichyite taint provided the Chineg* with their op- 
portunity for embarrassing France. When Aiessandri noted the absence of the Freach flag on 
September 28 and requested that it be raised for the ceremony, he was refused. It was ex- 
plained that Lu Han feared that the disturbances which had occurred in Saigon at a surrender 
ceremony where the French flag had been flown might be repeated in Hanoi. Alessandri was 
outraged, but his humiliation was not yet compiete. 


Later, undoubtedly as a response to Alessandri's angry departure fro... ue ceremony, 
where he was seated number 114th in order of pricrity, Lu Han issued a statement in which he 
warned, "the enemy of Viet Nam' that if they dared to cause any troubles or to stir up any 
bloody tragedy that he would severely punish them... ."" Little doubt was left as to the iden- 
tity of the "enemy of Viet Nam." Affronts of this sort to th. French representative in Hanoi 
continued to mount and, on October 2, in an interview with the visiting delegate of the Chinese 
central government in Chungking, Marshal Ho Ying-ch'ing, Alessandri was told that his of- 
ficial position was not recoj,...zed and that the question of French sovereignty in Indochina was 
a matter for further diplomatic discussion 


Official Chinese Policy Re Viet Nam 


While this attitude of the emissary of the Chinese central government seemed to indicate 
unanimity with the warlord factions in Viet Nam, such was not the case. Marshal Ho had also 
told Alessandri that China did not have the least dire to seize Viei Nam, but, on the contrary, 
hoped to aid in the gradual realization of its independence according to a program to be deter - 
mined by the great powers. Moreover, he stated that one oi the principal reasons for Marshal 
Ho's visit to Hanoi was to expedite the disarmament and regrouping of the Japanese. In ad- 
-.tion, the central government of China had disavowed Lu Han over the issue of not releasing 
French prisoners from the Hanoi citadel. Through Marshal Ho's visit the Chinese leaders 
were emphasizing to their commander in Viet Nam that they wanted a purely militar, occupa- 
tion, avoiding any political involvement in Vietnamese affairs while negotiations with France 
on outstanding diplomatic issues were being conducted. Although their lack of firm control 
over the Yunnanese occupation troops meant that a certain amount of embarrassment to the 
French was unavoidable, this could hardiy undermine the strong bargaining position which the 
Chungking government had. 


Lu Han's interests were motivated by entirely different considerations. He disagreed 
fundamentally with the occupation policy of Chungking. The Yunnanese warlord politician de- 
sired, "a long period of occupat:on and to place Viet Nam under China's trusteeship while 
supporting and assisting the Vietnamese to obtain their independence." Obviously such a sit- 
uation was highly desirable from the perspective of a political leader mn a south China border 
province, for whom opportunities tor expanding influence seemed naturally to point southward. 
If Ho Ying-ch'ing's mission had any real expectation of dissuading Lu Han from such purposes 
and of proctiag him on to ine task of dealing with the Tapanese, then the timing of the "Kunming 
incident” on October 5, while the marshal was in Hanoi, could hardly have been more inappro- 
priate. With long Yun arrested, the key issue for the Yunnanese chief in Viet Nam was to 
muauntain what power he had by virtue of ais occupation command position. 
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Since it seems certain that Chungking was ‘etermined to eliminate Long Yun, antayo- 
nizing Lu Har would appear to have been unavoidabie. Once this had occurred, the only al- 
ternative to the central government in prosecuting its pelicy in Viet Nam was te replace Lu 
Han and take away his power. Eventually this was done, although it was delayed by the chal- 
lenges the central government faced in north China, and with awareness that the troops it sent 
might. develop autonomous interests of their own. In the meantime, Lu Han's objective under- 
standably narrowed from what was advantageous for a \ainanese warlerd faction in an adjacent 
territory to what was gcod for Lu Han stripped of his territorial base and aware th.’ efforts 
to further reduce his strength would be made. Possessing a sizable and vadisciplined armed 
force, tacing few sanctions, and having few long-range prospects for political survival, Lu 
Han's potential to affect the August Revciution was as great as his purposelessness and op- 
portunism. With such a combination of circumstances, it was not surprising that the course 
he chose had only a modicum of consistency. 


VIET MINH OUTMANEUVER THE CHINESE-BACKED 
VIETNAMESE NATIONALISTS 


Lu Han's occupation policies were not designed to bring Viet Nam under China's trustee- 
ship. They did not serve to establish firm ties with Viemamese politics except in an almos* 
accidental and pragmatic manner. When the Chinese troups arrived in north Viet Nam in 
early September 1945, their retinue included tse Vietnammese~exile political groups that they 
had nurtured and sustained during the Japanese war. Just as they had been maintained for in- 
telligence gathering during the war, now the exiles were being employed as instruments of the 
occupation command in the politics of Viet Nam, Unhappily for the Chiaese, their capacity for 
effectiveness in this task was no greater than that which they had demonstrated in attempting 
to obtain information on the Japanese occupation in Indochina. 


While Lu Han had the option of establishing a political alliance with the Viet Minh, the 
greater political capacity of the Communist organization also meant that it had greater auton- 
omy. The exiles, on the other hand, were easier to control because they were almost totally 
dependent on the Chinese for their strength. Because of this circwmstance, they were useful 
in opposing the Viet Minh's designs for total political hegemony, thus allowing the Chinese to 
secure actions from the Communist-led group which otherwise ‘night have been more costly 
to obtain. These costs would have included the creation of a truly effective Vietnamese client 
political grovp or a cuurdinatiun of Chinese interests with those of the Viet Minh. Such al- 
ternatives were too long range for either the occupation leadership or the Viet Minh. Out of 
the desire of both the Chinese and the Viet Minh to fulfill immediate goals, the context of the 
August Revolution was given further definition. 


DINE Ee Oe aes OF Neti se 2c 

One of the limiting factors of the Vietnamese nationalist exiles as effective reve. ation- 
aries was their fragmentation. This characteristic had been demonstrated in the efforts of 
Chang Fa-k'wei to organize them into a coherent political organization. Many of th. obstaclea 
to this goal had been of his own creation in trying to force a consensus upon them, but it was 
also, and perhaps primarily, the result of the exile groups’ being personal followings rather 
than broad structures of interest. Since personal prestige was casily affronted in working cut 
organizational priorities, fragmentation was not an unexpected consequence. A final attempt 
to heal these fissures by the formation of a provisional Vietnamese government in Marci 1944 
only made the antagonisms more irreconcilable. Ho Chi Minh and Vu Hong Khanh deserted 
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this government, and the Kwangs: warlord Chang Fa-k'wei was ironically left with the least 
competent of the exiles, the aging Nguven Hai Than, and his impotent Dong Minh Hoi. It was 
this division of their exile clients that existed when the Chinese occupation of nerth Viet Nam 
began. Moreover, the ties of the VNQDD (The Viet Nam Nationalist Party) tc the Yunnanese 
and these of the Dung Minh Hoi to the Kwangsi troups proved to be sources of friction among 
these Chinese elements in the occupatiun command. 


In early September 1945, as the Yunnanese 93rd Army moved across the Sinu-Victnamese 
border at Lao Xay and then down the Ked River valley to Hanoi, they systematically over- 
turned whate,. © governtentul presence they fuund in the towns along the route and installed 
the cadres of the VNQDD. Similarly, the Dons, Minh Hoi was established in the towns along 
the path of the S2ud Army from Kwangsi as it occupied Lang Son on the border and swept along 
the northeast coast to Haiphong. However, the non-Yunnanese troops did not remain in Viet 
Nam and returned rapidly to Chang Fs «'wei's control in south China, leaving the Kwangsi 
leacler, Hsiac Wen, as poiitical adviser to Lu Han. Although he was without any real source 
of power, Hsiao Wen's primary objective was to place Nguven Hai Than of the Dong Minh Hoi 
in po'ver as the legitimate head of the provisional government to which the other Vietnamese 
pcliticai figures had been committed in March 1944. But from the perspective of the Dong 
Minh Hoi's relative strength, this was clear!y an ill-founded goal. 


Strength and Status of Political Parties 


Initial assessments of the strength of the three major Vietnamese political groups in- 
dicate that the Chinese-protected nationalist exiles were in a disadvantaged position in number 
of adherents. Even with the addition of the members of the exile Phuc Quoc movement, who 
had long since lost any real hope of restoring Cuong De to the throne, the Dong Minh Hoi was 
believed to have had no mure than 1,500 members. The VNQDD was much stronger and was 
estimated to have about 8,000 followers when it returned to Viet Nam with the Yunnanese 
forces after fifteen years of exile. tn sharp contrast, the Viet Minh were thought to have 
70,0°9 adherents, although thus figure was based in part on the number of recruits in the 
mountain base area. Not only did this ranking of the strength of the Vietnamese politica 
groups demonstrate the weakness of the two Chinese -oriented exile groups, hut with Hanoi 
having a population of 119,700 and Tonkin contaiming 9,851,000 persons, it also indicated that 
none of these groups had a mass fo:iowing. ! 


Though social and economic distress was widespread as a result of famine, fleods, and 
Japanese~enforced food requisitions, almost all of the population remained politically inert 
because of the absence of organized forms for popular participation. As long as distress was 
localized and political organization minimal, the August Revolution continued as a process of 
the unstable marcuvering and bargaining of political elites rather than as a mass uprising. 
This didn mean that there was a lack of interest in a popular base among the parties com-~ 
peting for influence within the constraints of the Chinese oc +4 c:ion of north Viet Nam But 
in the space of less than two mor ‘hs following the capitulation, wren the first real opportuni ~ 
ties for broad political organization Sad occurved in the country, bone of tse parties, with the 
exception of the Communist Viet Minh, had the capacity or decisiveness to exploit the o¢ - 
casion to gain a wide following. Yet neither did the Communists have a mass organization, 
As was observed at the time, 


The Communist Party is an elite of shock troops, but even ii this case they 
are more ike a clandestine group than anermal party. Phe lasses are 
still lacking, No party exercises over them vn tmimediate and protound 
hold. The psurties then lack ap essential thing: a pact with the people. . 
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Nationalist Reaction te the Viet Minh 


In establishing such a base, the Communists were committed to the use of organiza ional 
techniques which the other parties had nct mastered. As a reuction to the effectimess of 
these techniques, the Chinese-protected nationalist political groups launched + propagaude 
campaign through their respective newspapers, Dong Minh and Viet Nam, in hich they sou;ht 
to discredit the Viet Minh regime and to force the formation of ‘a government of nacional urion. 
They also developed shock groups which specialized in kidnaping members of the Viet Minh 
uid, by their siecess in this technique, forced 4 showdovn on the issue of a reorganized gov- 
ernment. Th Ch ose: «red that a showdown might lead to violent conflict. Therefore, they 
quickly arranged 1 acc ord between the Dong Minh Hoi and the Viet Minh on October 23, 1945, 
but this lasted only eight days and ended when Nguyen Hai Than resumed his cvnunciations of 
the Viet Minh. 


In the second round, the tactics of the Dong Minh Hoi were less crude. They attacked the 
Viet Minh for ther; Communist origins in an attempt to play upon the suspicions of the 
Kuonuntung Chisese a well is on the privileged Vietnamese in Hanoi and in the provincial 
towns. 7 ¢ Viet Minh resp aided to this challenge by having the Cent: al Committee of the 
Indu" in «© ommu st Pa + formally proclaim the dissolut:on of the party organization on 
Now mber . , 1945 There was httle meaning in this gesture, for all the subsequent party 
dow .ments iemons‘:ate that the structure and leadership continued to function. While the 
Viet Mink vere doubtless able to strengthen their national.st identutication through this 
maneuv it Was anost « fective in throwing the other parues back upon their limited capaci- 
ties tc ppose Commun! t adversaries. Not only were they deticient in organization, but they 
were Deing Outperformed in the prepaganda war in wach lav their ' cst hope of winning sup- 
pevt amor the unorganized »pwat:on. However, the exile groups were aot a complete failure 
in these » vbal battles, for W.eir denunciations were troublesome enough te the Viet Minh to 
make the i take over the VNQDD newspaper, Viet Nam, on November 14, 1945 Another cer- 
tain clash growing out of this incident we averted by an accord an Never.oer 19, in which the 
formation of a national union government was again pledged bs the Vicu Minh.* “his tou 
proved to be a tran. ent move, quickly forgott.a inthe rush of events 


Thi character of this circumscribed competition among handfuls of political ae ists in 
north Viet Siam was the res dt of the small size of the groups out of power, thei iack ot 
armed units tor more over. action, and their inawilty to translate po, ular uncer cinty and 
discontent into politi. iis! ength, Within those limits there were few alternatives open vo the 
VNQDD and the Deng Minh Ho. other than trying to force the Viet Minh to share governmental 
power with them uo, poopagands attacks which questioned its legitimacy. These limits nieant 
that the non-Comumunist groups had little capacity fur broadening the political conte .t of the 
August Revoluu a to develop an effective challenge to the Viet Minh = inlike south Viet ‘Num, 
where the relig.vus-political sects and the Trotakvites were powers ‘yo be reckoned with, the 
evile parties of the north were not serious competitors for power By their foothold of 
strength aid their Himited challenges, however, they were able to cast in reliel some of the 
-ssentiid. by which the Viet Minh was holding power. 


Seuree.s of Viet Minh Strength 


Bevond ar:ced units, Vit Minh control over the vestiges of the casonial o imtmistrative 
sireeture ond the: eighttol! advantage in uumber of followers, there — ass omore fundamental 
sovvce sf Viet Mink strengun. That the Viet Minh nad institutionalized themselves as a revo- 
he onary eerminent, that they had been the first fo succeed te authority upon the Japanese 


capitulation, and that they had established a legitimacy based on an identification with national 
independence constituted the real demonstration of their power. Their experience seems to 
support Paul Mus' observation that, 


The only revolution that the Sino-Vietnamese political wisdom, in its 
classical expression, holds as authentic is that which changes things com- 
pletely. It is a major proof of the right to power that a program with new 
solutions for all things is offered. This conception has been, in the Far 
East, familiar for all times to the most modest countryman, é 


The Viet Minh had, as Mus points out, an ability to present their actions as a "renovation of 
the state,"’ while their competitors had only particularistic concepts and goals for power.7 
Consequently, in the north, where the Chinese occupation permitted them to continue in au- 
thority, the Viet Minh were able to manage their Vietnamese adversaries successfully for 
two reasons. Their opponents lacked numerous adherents and armed units and, more de- 
cisively, they were less aware of the task of developing revolutionary political structure in 
the hiatus left by the collapse of colonial and Japanese authority. 


Elections in 1945 


These characteristics were brought out in the controversy which resulted over the Viet 
Minh's determination to hold general elections for a national assembly on December 23, 1945. 
Since this would be the first Vietnamese experience with universal suffrage, it would obviously 
be an event of great impact in establishing an identity between the population and the revolu- 
tionary government. It was primarily Gen. Hsiao Wen rather than the exile parties them- 
selves who tried to block the Viet Minh's maneuver. The Kwangsi political adviser still had 
the hope of being able to reconstitute the coalition of fhe Dong Minh Hoi, the VNQDD, and the 
Viet Minh as it had existed in March 1944. This was not only unrealistic from the perspective 
of the relative strengths of the groups but also beyond Hsiao Wen's political or coercive ca- 
pacity to achieve. What he could and did secure on December 19, 1945, was a delay in the 
elections until January 6, 1946, but this did not really satisfy his objectives. His apprehension 
over the decline of influence for his clients was well founded. Beyond the areas where their 
meager armed units were located, the VNQDD and the Dong Minh Hoi did not have the provin- 
cial political organization which the Viet Minh had constructed. While the VNQDD could count 
on some of the contacts it had cultivated before its downfall following the Yen Bay revolt of 


1930, the Dong Minh Hoi could claim little support other than that of the followers it brought 
from China, 


Hsiao Wen continued to press whatever advantage he possessed and, on December 23, he 
obtained an accord for the exile nationalists with the Viet Minh which called for: (1) the for- 
mation of a provisional government of national union while awaiting the constitution of a per- 
manent government by the national assembly; (2) support of general elections by ail parties; 
(3) the allocation of 70 "special" seats in the national assembly, 50 for the VNQDD and 20 for 
the Dong Minh Hoi, in addition to those which might be won in the election. However, this ac- 
cord was not respected by any of the parties. The Viet Minh did not cancel the elections orig- 
inally called for December 23, in the remote areas which they claimed could not be reached 
by a counter order. The Dong Minh Hoi and the VNQDD continued to lead a campaign against 
the elections, hoping ultimately to sabotage them by not putting up any candidates. This had 
little effect, and the resulting vote reported for the Viet Minh was massive. In Hanoi, Ho Chi 
Minh received 169,222 votes or 98 percent of the 172,765 cast from 187,880 of those regis- 
tered, a figure which strains belief, since population statistics show that there were only 
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119,000 persons in the city. In his native province of Nghe An, Vo Nguyen Giap received 97 
percent of the votes cast. The countrywide results, giving the Viet Minh 90-92 percent of the 
total vote, aroused such passions among the opposition that they were not publisheu for three 
months, when other issues had intervened to divert attention from their incredible magnitude. 


What had these elections demonstrated about revolutionary politics in Viet Nam? Did 
they communicate some underlying feelings of the population or did they merely ratify the ex- 
isting situation? Did they represent a competition for political support between autonomous 
groups or were they a controlled demonstration of political strength? To such questions as 
these one observer has responded: 


The choice of the voters among the various candidates appeared to have been 
free on the whole, but the choice was limited. There were hardly any other 
candidates than those agreed on by the Viet Minh Front. "Collaborators," 
"corrupt" and suspect elements were eliminated. But wasn't this the com- 
mon lot in all liberated countries? In France itself at this time was the 
choice before the voters so wide, could one then conceive of the candidacy of 
a Maurras, a Flandin, a George Bonnet, or a Paul Faure? The Ho Chi Minh 
government created a democratic base by the same methods and the same 
means as those of General de Gaulle and M. Bidault, methods it must be 
said, which were more liberal than those that prevailed behind the iron 
curtain or in Algeria. 


But are these conclusions justified in light of the discrepancies which have been noted in the 
course of the election? 


In the provincial towns controlled by the VNQDD or the Dong Minh Hoi—such as Vinh Yen, 
Viet Tri, Phu Tho, Yen Bay, Lao Kay, Mon Cay, and Ha Giang—elections did not take place at 
all. Yet when the National Assembly convened, Viet Minh representatives were seated from 
these localities. Moreover, of the 374 elected members only 18 came from south Viet Nam 
(Cochinchina), while the north and center had 356 representatives. However, the south had 
5.5 million inhabitants or a little less than 25 percent of the total population of approximately 
22 million persons in Viet Nam. Although there was meant to be a truly national character to 
the assembly there were no elections in the French-controlled southern area and only one 
representative out of the eighteen allotted ever attended any of the brief sessions. This put 
the bulk of the constituencies in the north, where the influence of the Viet Minh was predom- 
inant. But even in locations where they were not paramount, the Viet Minh carefully managed 
the election of their candidates, sometimes by placing them on the lists of subsidiary parties. 


The underlying significance of the election seems to go beyond this gerrymandering of the 
Viet Minh to establish a national legislature in its own image. The most significant Viet Minh 
action was to make voting practically obligatory for every man and woman above the age of 
eighteen in areas under Viet Minh influence. Food-ration cards had to be presented when an 
individual voted, and without the stamp given to the card it was no longer valid. Under the 
northern conditions of food scarcity and near famine, this was undoubtedly an extremely ef- 
fective means of bringing the urban population more firmly under control. It demonstrated a 
capacity for the exercise of authority which no other indigenous group could approximate and 
thus increased compliance with the Viet Minh regime on a purely pragmatic basis. Legiti- 
macy was not only to be consolidated by an identification with aspirations of the moment, but 
also through administrative performance to meet basic public needs. 
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PROFIT FROM DEALS WITH CHINESE 


The fact that elections for a national assembly occurred in December 1945 and J anuary 
1946 demonstrated again that the Viet Minh had opportunities to consolidate their revolution- 
ary power in north Viet Nam which were denied to it in the south by the determined reoccupa- 
tion of the Frenca. Although the Chinese occupation had substantially restricted the hiatus in 
international power which had permitted the August Revolution to occur, it had not eliminated 
it. This reflected the very different diplomatic status that China had with France as con- 
trasted with that of the British. But it was also an indication of the totally different relation- 
ship that the Viet Minh had been able to develop with the Chinese occupiers which the diplo- 
matic position of the British made almost impossible to achieve in the south. This is not to 
imply that the Chinese desire to improve its diplomatic relations with the French automati- 
cally brought to the Viet Minh advantages in consolidating its power. The significant diver- 
gence in purpose between the occupation forces under Lu Han and the Chinese central govern- 


ment, with whom the French were negotiating for their own reoccupation, meant that special 
efforts were required of the Viet Minh. 


From the very outset of the occupation, these efforts were made with shrewdness and 
determination. Without these important qualities, Lu Han could have potentially eliminated 
the Viet Minh regime and established his own Vietnamese clients in power. But the Viet Minh 
displayed, at least to Lu Han's satisfaction, it seems, that they could provide more of what the 
occupiers wanted than any other Vietnamese group. Certainly, one important reason for this 
ability was that the Viet Minh had a greater hold on the population than any other political fac- 
tion. Necessarily, their overthrow would have required the substitution of a group with simi- 
lar capacities or the use of coercive force to get the same results. In a situation reminiscent 
of the Allied intervention during the Russian Revolutien, it is a remarkable dimension of the 
August Revolution that the Viet Minh were able to manage the demands of the Chinese occupa- 
tion and not only maintain but extend their own power. 8 


"Gold Week" 


Although the Viet Minh abolished all taxes in a sweeping propaganda gesture at the be- 
ginning of September 1945, they organized "voluntary" subscriptions from the rich to sustain 
their administration. It was in this context that a ''Gold Week" was held from September 16 
through 23, during which the private gold hoards that were the savings of a people living in 
wartime insecurity were solicited.® These resources were available on September 18, when 
Lu Han arrived in Hanoi by plane from Yunnan and was presented with a gold opium pipe by 
Ho Chi Minh. 10 From this auspicious beginning Ho developed a relationship by which he was 
able, as an initial benefit, to thwart Hsiao Wen's objective of placing Nguyen Hai Than in 
power as a Kwangsi puppet. More vital than the "Gold Week" tactics to the sclidification of 
this tie with t*-. Yunnanese leader was the willingness of the Viet Minh to accept favorable ex- 
change rates for Chinese currency, which eventually enabled the occupation forces to extract 
enormous profit from Viet Nam. 


Chinese Occupation Profits 
The question of the exchange rate was one of the first tasks with which the Chinese dealt. 
It appears that it was the arbitrary decision cf the Chinese to set the rate at 1.50 Bank of 


Indochina piasters to $20 (Chinese). This meant that the value of Chinese money in Hanoi was 
roughly three to five times higher than in Kunming, the capital of Yunnan Province.!! In Hanoi 
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one piaster was worth $13.33 (Chinese) while in Kunming its value was between $45 and $70 
(Chinese). Consequently, every airplane flight arriving from Kunming brought with it great 
quantities of money to be exchanged, and in one instance $66 million (Chinese) was reported 
on a single flight. !2 Through opportunities of this kind, the Chinese began to buy up hotels, 
shops, houses, and similar types of real estate in other forms of speculation. By these anda 
wide variety of other financial operations, including loans received from th: Bank of Indo- 
china, the Chinese occupation was estimated to have extracted 400 million Bank of Indochina 
piasters as well as 14,000 tons of rice valued at 27 million piasters.13 This did not include 
the returns from the opium harvests which the Chinese 93rd Independent Division was able to 
acquire in northern Laos. Nor did it reflect the contraband trade in Viet Nam which official 
and unofficial Chinese carried o1. in items ranging from armaments to foodstuffs. 


While it is virtually impossible to establish a more precise measure of the financial bur- 
den of the Chines* occupation, a rough order of magnitude can be estimated. In 1939, govern- 
mental expenditures for all of Indochina were 114 million piasters at the existing valuation, 
which constituted about 10 percent of the annual product of the Indochinese states or 1.14 
billion piasters. 4 In their occupation of only the northern portion of Viet Nam, it appears that 
the Chinese were able to secure financial and other resources equivalent to at least half of the 
annual prewar product of the whole of Indochina. Another measure of this burden is the esti- 
mate that all war damages totaled 2.8 billion piasters, meaning that in less than one year the 
Chinese were able to obtain about a fifth of what the Japanese had siphoned off in five years of 
occupation of the whole of Indochina. 15 


Measured against such astounding material return, any political advantages that the Chi- 
nese could have potentially secured would seem ephemeral at best. Unless the Chinese had 
been willing to make a more determined effort to reset French reoccupatior, there would 
seem to have been nolong-range purpose served by placing Nguyen Hai Than or any other 
puppet in power. The warlord occupiers unusubtedly knew better than anyone else the severe 
limitations of the Vietnamese nationalist exile groups. Certainly their resiliency to a re- 
established French colonialism was not hard to assess. In the shorter range, the option of 
overturning the Viet Minh for the benefit of the exile politicians could have offered few ad- 
vantages as long as the Communist-led movement was responsive to the interests of the oc- 
cupiers. While Viet Minh power was minute in comparison to the Chinese occupation forces, 
it was significant enough to have caused Lu Han considerable trouble, especially in its politi- 
cal dimension, had not a relatively harmonious relationship been develcped. From the outset, 
Ho Chi Minh showed his understanding of Lu Han's desires for largess and took no action to 
thwart them, even though it meant the further impoverishment of his flood- and famine-ravaged 
country. 


Viet Minh Strategy and Opposition Parties 


Whether these were the terms on which Lu Han decided to give no more than token sup- 
port tc the VNQDD and the Dong Minh Hoi cannot be determined from available evidence. How- 
ever, the Viet Minh, who potentially could have staged a boycott of the Chinese exchange rate, 
did not receive a clear field in spite of their cooperative attitude. They had to deal with Hsiao 
Wen's political ambitions for the exile groups, and, although Lu Han did not offer this project 
any support, he did not actively discourage it. In addition to participating in Hsiao Wen's 
periodic accords with the exiles as occurred on October 23, and November 19, 1945, the Viet 
Minh also had to make substantial efforts to satisfy or neutralize the VNQDD and the Dong 
Mink Hoi. Such was the intent of the December 25 agreement in which the two nationalist 
parties received 70 seats in the national assembly. This agreement also stated that Nguyen 
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Wai Tu. . would become vice-premier and that twe cabinet positions, Ministries of Economy 
and Health, would be reserved for the Dong Minh Hoi, while two other posts were allotted to 
the VNQDD. is 


Obviousiy, the Viet Minh expected that tactics of this sort would fulfill the demands of the 
opposition parties. Although they initially rejected these cabinet and legislative positions, 
however’, the exile nationalist eventually did agree to participate in a Viet Minh-led govern~ 
ment. This chauge did not represent an ideclogical transformation but, with the departure of 
Yunnanese troops from the ranks of the occupation forces b” the beginning of Feoruary 1946, 
continued opposition to the Viet Minh offered few advantages. As long as the exile nationalists 
remained elite-orientea groups without a mass base and without effective political tactics, few 
alternatives were open to them. During the early phases of the occupation, their main alter- 
native came from Hsiac Wen's unrelenting prodding of the Viet Minh. But the Communist-led 
independence movement was adept enough to provide an outlet for these elite political com- 
petitors while preserving their own initiative in the August Revolution. This strategy, along 
with ensuring that Lu Han's purposes did not remain unfulfilled, obtaired for the Viet Minh a 
vital measure of latitude within which they could continue to develop their revolutionary power. 


This interaction of occupation and revolution which characterized the August Revclution in 
the north of Viet Nam showed that in a colonial society the criterion for revolutionary success 
was not only holding power internally but alsc manipulating international forces. Thesc in~ 
ternal and international dimensions were intimately linked in Viet Nam. Although substantial 
advantage accrued to the Viet Minh from their wider base of popular support, it was not the 
utilization of popular strength which circumscribed the exile nationalists and satisfied the 
Chinese occupiers. The political skills that accomplished these tasks were an ability to sense 
the presence of power and to respond to its pressure. Through the expansion of their military 
and political capacities, the Viet Minh displayed many ci the charavteristics that were to per- 
sist through seven years of revolutionary war. Getting exterual assistance was one of the 
more important ot these characteristics. 


Sov~ces of Viet Minh Armaments 


That the Chinese occupation troops played a part in the arming of the Viet Minh has been 
suggested by French observers and publicly asserted by an agent of the exile nationalists, !” 
From Hong Kong in 1947, there was a press dispatch which quoted the declaration of a verified 
Vietnamese nationalist source that, "most of the arms being used by resistance groups against 
the French in Indochina were bought through private channels while Gen. Lu Han's government 
forces occupied the northern half of the country at the end of the war.''18 This source indi- 
cated that he had purchased as much as U.S. $30,000 worth of arms from the Chinese and that 
anyone with the cash could get arms. This unierscored the fact that the selling of arms "'con- 
sisted of private and not official transactions."' However, it was reported that "Chinese of- 
ficers and men disposed of both Japanese arms taken over from the enemy depots and some of 
their own lend-lease weapons."' 19 


Although there is little doubt that the Viet Minh obtained armaments through the Chinese, 
it is difficult to determine the exact amount. In order to define more precisely the impor- 
tance of the Chinese as a source of weapons, a comparison is required with the arms secured 
earlier from }'rench stocks either with the complicity of the Japanese or with their acquies- 
cence. According to available information, as of March 6, 1946, there were weapons from the 
following sources in the hands of the Viet Minh north of the sixteenth parallel, in addition to 
the approximately 4,600 arms air-dropped to them by the Allies before August 19, 1945: 


(1) Froia stocks of the Garde Indochinoise allegedly obtained with the help 
of the Japanese : 


15,000 individual weapons, mostly muskets of 8 mim., not easily 
resupplied with ammunition 


20) automatic weapons, including submachineguns and Hotchkiss 
inacaineguns 


(2) From stocks of French colonia} army obtained with Japanese help: 
10,000 individual weapons, mostly 8 mm. 


400 automatic weapons, and an indeterminate number of . 
60 mm. and 81 mm. mortars 


6 Oerlikon cannons of 20 mm, 
12 cannons of 37 mm. 

20 artillery pieces of 75 mm. 
6 armored cars 


(3) From Japanese Army stocks, some ceded directly, others obtained through 
the Chinese: 


6,000 rifles 
100 automatic weapons 
16 pieces of light artillery 


6 armored vehicles 


Together with the arms air—-dropped to them, this gave the Viet Minh armed forces a total 
number of weapons as follows: 


35,600 individual weapons 
750 automatic weapons 
36 artillery pieces 
An indeterminate number of mortars and heavy weapons 
12 armored cars in bad state of repair 
This suggests that less than 20 perceut of the armament available to the Viet Minh by the 
spring ~i 1946 was obtained through the Chinese, but this information concerned only knowa 


stocks of weapons. Considerably more arms than those specifically documented above came 
into the possession of the Communist revolutionaries. The most accurate estimate of their 
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material resources at any one time during the August Revolution is probably the one given for 
December 19, 1946, the day when the Viet Minh finally initiated their general attack against the 
French. This indicated that they had arms sufficient for approximately 150 battalions. Using 
the a!lowancer of weapons thought to be available to such units, this indicates that the Viet 
Minh had roughly the following amount of equipment in excess of known stocks. See Table 4. 


Table 4. Estimates of Viet Minh Equipment in Excess 
of Known Stocks 


Aggregate Estimate for Amount of Increase Over Percentage of 
December 19, 1946 ie March 6, 1945 Inc. -ase 


75,000 individual weapons 40,000 114 

2,250 automatic weapons 1,500 300 
300-450 mortars Indetermizate Indeterminate 

4,500 submachine guns 3,900 $00 
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in attempting to account for this increase of approximately 45,000 arms, it seems probable 
that the 6,00C weapons estimated to have been acquired from 48,000 Japanese troops is under- 
stated. However, it is impossible to suggest a more accurate estimate. While these Japanese 
azms and those of the Chinese occupation troops were undoubtedly prime items in the contra- 
band trade, a source of greater supply was the sea and overland shipments from China. This 
contraband trade was facilitated by the extremely unsettled situation in the area along th 
Sino-Vietnamese border and the continued predominance of warlordism adjacent to the frontier 
both during the Chinese occupatior >f Viet Nam and afterward. 


With the attention of both the maior political forces in China focused on the conflict of 
the civil war in the north, the task of containing the power of southern warlords was less 
pressing. The border area which came less and less under the control of any authority was 
to remaia in an anarchic state for several years until the Chinese Communists were able to 
impc se their centralizing force on the southern region. Therefor2, the Viet Minh, maintaining 
their mountainous base contiguous with the China border, continued to secure armaments with- 
out interruption after December 1946, when the French occupied many of the key coastal towns 
which were centers of the sea trade. Before this, a lively junk trade in contraband acms took 
place betweer: Hainan island, the south China coast, and the Vietnamese coast. This traffic 
was originally set in motion by Japanese deserters bui was later picked up by Chinese pro- 
moters. As 2 representative case, a junk carrying a load of 22 submachineguns, 2 automatic 
rifles, and a stock of ammunition was known to have arrived in the northern coastal town of 
Quang Yen in December 1945. With loads of this magnitude it would have required only twenty 
junks to bave supplied to the Viet Minh during 1945-46 the total increase of submachineguns 
above known stocks. There are indications that this level of activity was completely within 
the capacity of the external supply operations that the Viet Minh had established. In one day, 
December 15, 1945, there was reported an eleven-junk convoy which deposited an estimated 
1,500 metric tons of arms and ammunition on the island of Hon Me between Thanh Hoa and 
Vinh on the coast of central Viet Nam. On the same day it was reported that another four 
junks arrived in the town of Thanh Hua with American arms which were being supplied by 
Chinese commerrial intermediaries. 


There was no question of any of this supply of arms being a gift and, as the trade devel- 
oped, procedures became more standardized. The Viet Minh sent a representative Nguyen 


Van Cam, tu wake p. rchases in Canton and Hong Kong on the basis of exchanging opium, goid, 
and rice foi weapons. Like the arrangements made with the Chinese cccupation ‘orces, these 
agreements were not so much politically inspired as they were financially motivated. Although 
it seems that some of the arms sipplies were facilitated by Chinese Communist cadres in 
south China, their assistance was on a strictly quid pro quo basis. Another element in this 
pattern of external supply was the purchase of arms in Thailand for the Communist-led resist- 
ance in south Viet Nam. ‘This task was undertaken in Bangkok by Tran Van Giau, who had been 
removed as military commissar for the Nam Bo Committee. Through him arms were sent 

by sea from a small port east of Bangkok to towns and eecret locations in Viet Nam along the 


Gulf of Thailand, as well as overland through the central Viet Nam mountains from the north- 
eastern Thai town of Oubon. 


Financial Manipulations To Obtain Armaments 


The ability to obtain resources sufficient to sustain such a contraband trade was yet 
another indication of the organizational capacity of the Viet Minh. One important means of 
vaising the items of exchange for weapons was through the purchase of opium on the Laotian 
frontier. Salt worth 1,000 piasters was given for a kilogram of opinm. It was resold to 
Chinese trafficants in Hanoi at 15,000 piasters per kilogram in hard currency.20 But as the 
Viet Minh strengthened their hold on the north, they developed an even more remunerative 
and more scnhisticated means of financing their governmental and military operations. This 
inv “ved the dank of Induchina which, with its authority to issue currency, had always been a 
hate. symbol of colonialis'n anc, during the August Revolution, the chief obstacle to the Viet 
Minh's sovereignty. One of the shortcomings of the August Revolution from the Viet Minh's 
point of view was that they had “failed to seize the Bank of Indochina and suppress the privi- 


lezes of the magnates of the money-market. . . . The colonialists availed themreives of this 
opportunity to attack us later on in the financial field. . . .'7! 


Because of this French control over finances, the Viet Minh decided to issue their own 
currency. They would then make it obligatory to use their notes ag currency while collecting 
the Bank 0. Indochina piasters in exchange. By retiring these piaaters from use inside the 
country and printing their own Ho Chi Minh piaster on flimsy paper of very limited durability, 
they expected to prevent the rise of inflation. At the same time they would have excellent 
backing for their currency.2 The first Viet Minh money was printed in February 1945, but 
the Chinese occupiers, seeing that its use would restrict their own opportunities to get Bank 
of Indochina piasters, blocked the project.23 After the Chinese departure, on June 19, 1946, 
an order was issued by the Viet Minh regime stating that the utilization of the Bank of Indo- 
ching piaster by Vietnamese would come to an end within ‘wo months. The French were per- 
mitted to use the Bank of Indochina piaster for purchases, wut their change would be given in 
the Ho Chi Minh piaster.24 Not only did thia provide the funds with which to obtain additional 
armaments but it also increased the psychological bond between the monetized sector of the 

population and the Viet Minh regime. This tactic, similar to the requirement for the stamping 
of the ration cards during the voting of January 1946, was yet another shrewd design to 
strengthen the legitimacy of the Viet M.ih and develop its revolutionary power. 


Develupment of Arsenais 


Seen from another perspective, the maguitude of the contraband trade in expanding the 
Viet Minh military power becomes inore precise. Estimates indicate "sat, during 1946, the 
Communist-sp-ysored independence movement was able to manufacture in hzstily constructed 
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arsenal: .0,000--30,000 weapons which were copies ef American carbines, Sian guns. 1d other 
foreign weapons. The establishment of these rudimentary arsenals in nerth Viet Nam was 
another advantage to the Viet Minh gained from the absen_e of any restrictive foreiga cecupa- 
tion. Besides seizing what industrial raw materials weve available in t's north, the Viet Minh 
acquired control over machine shops and repair facilities, esneciaily tnose of the Trans- 
Indochina Railway at Treoag Thi in Nghe An Province and at Ha Dorg just outside Hanoi. 
addition, the match factory zt Thanh Hoa was transformed for the production of explesive 3. 
With about 400 tons of cast iron and pyrotechnics found in the warehouses of French commer- 
cial firms, the Viet Minh put their rapidly construc.cd arsenals into operation. Obviously, the 
quality of their product was not high, since these raw materials were not intended for such 
purposes; nevertheless these weapons were vita] in a guerrilla war of short-range fire. 
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It apnears, therefore, that at least one-half of the increase o: approximately 45,009 weap- 
ons over the arms acquired from the stocks of the French and the Japanese was produced 
inside Viet Nam. Although this seems like a fantastic achievement for a political movement i 
without great organizational experience, it was avt accomplished without the important assist- : 
ance of deseriers from the Japanese Army. Of the 48,000 Japanese troops and 2,000 civilians 
located north of the 16th parallel at the end of the war, 30,500 had surrendered and embarked 
for Japan by Apri! 20, 1946. The remainder were variously accounted for 2s having fled to 
Hainan island, having joined with the Chine :e Army upon their withdrawal, or being merely at 
large in unorganized unite. A diputed number, somewhere between 2,000 and 4,500 was 
estimated to have actively joined the Viet Minh. 


Those who did join were part of a group known as the "Japanese Organism tor Coilubora- 
tion and Aid for the Independence of Viet Nam." This organization waa headed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Mukaiyama who, with his principal essistant, Major Oshima, was located at Thai 
Nguyen in the Viet Minh mountain base area. Although Japanese groups were located at other 
strategic erots, the cne at Thai Nguyen, comprising about 1,500 combatants and 600 tech- 
nicians and workers, accounted for almost half of tne largest estimate of the total number of 
deserters. The second mesi important concentration of Japanese was at the central Viet Nam 
port town of Quang Ngai where 300 men were grouped under the command cf Major Saito, who 
had been the chief of the Kempeitai (secret pclice} at Da Nang. At this location, a5 well as 
at Thai Nguyen, the Japanese were staffing training sciocls and arrms-production facilities, 
while some of their men were grouped inte guerrilla units to accompany the Viet Minh into 
combat as experts in heavy weapons. 


Largely because of this Japanese technical assistance, the Viet Minh arsenals were able 
to achieve a g:bstantial production. The pace was set at Thai Nguyen where the output was: 
10 pistols per day, 50 rifles, and 3 to 4 machineguns per month. This meant that the total 
production of :his one arsenal frum its beginning iu October 1945 until the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in December 1946 would have been approximately: 700 rifles, -,200 pistols, aid 56 
machineguns. For a production of the magnitude of the esiimated 20,000-30,006 weapons tu 
have been manufactured within Viet Nam, at least five arsenals of capacity equal to that at 
Thai Nguyen would have been required. In fact, more thai five arsenals did exist during 1946, 
but it is virtually impossible to establish either J.cir individual or aggregate produciion with 
any degree of eccuracy. 


On the basis of available information it seems certain that an indigenous preduction of 
20,000-30,000 weapons was well within the capacity of the Viet Minh. Yet it must be empha- 
sized that the data for the output at the Thai Nguyen arsenal indicate that this domestic pro- 
duction consisted primarily of pistcls rather than rifles or automatic weapons This suggests 
that, whatever the precise quantitv of weapons produced inside Viet Na.., ‘heir quality was not 
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only low in terms of efficieacy but capsile of oaly short-range fire. Information also indicates 
that these arsenals were mwre imp. “tant in filling immediate neeis for ammunitiva and cr6- 
nades as a stockpile against imminent conflict with the French than in the longer range task of 
manufacturing higher quality armaments. Therefore it apposrs that weapons of cutaide origin 
trust have been the racst important surce of arms for the expansion of the Viet Minh miliiacy 
egpacity in quality, 2a well as ascounting for approximately one-helf the increase in quantity 
prior w the outbreak of warfare in December 1946. 


Through these various sour. 3 more weapons had been set ‘voae in Viet Nam in the 
chertic aftermath cf the Pacific war than bad ever before been available, even to the eatab- 
Nehed colonial authority in the era before 1940. Without these arma the revolutionary move- 
meat wold cbviously have lacked an effective means for expressing and pursuing its political 
goals. Ths very fact of possessing auch arnis in the postwar context of Viet Nam, where al- 
wost wll patterns of authority hed deteriorated, endowed their pogsessors with great power. 
Therefore, this review of the origins of Viet Minh armaments is not included here as an 
analysis of revolutionary war logistics but as a more precise measure of the political factors 
that enabled 2 new power configuration to be developed in Viet Nam. 


Thea: factars may be measured in statistical terms. Of the approximately 83,000 weap- 
ons of widely varying quality available te the Viet Minh in December 1946, thoge originating 
from cession by the Japanese upon their capitulation, those of indigenous manufacture, and 
those from ccntraband trade were roughly equal in magnitude. This was abcut 25,000 arms 
from each source after subtracting from the total thse guns which had been parachuted in 
befure August 1945. While one of the key factors in the launching of the Vietnamese revolution 
was the destruction of colonial authority by the Japanese, their m*‘*rial assistance to the Viet 
Minh was also vital. By ceding French arms to them instead of the nationalist government 
of Tran Trong Kim, and by helping the Viet Minh to establish arsenals, the Japanese seemed 
to be acknowledging that. the “ommunist-led movement was, in their view, the most capable 
of the Vietnamese factions to thwart the return of the French. 


Compared with this substantial Japanese contribution, the Chinese role in the August 
Revolution comes somewhat more sharply into focus. Uniike that of the Chinese, Japanese 
material aid appears not to nave required Viet Minh repayment and was motivated primarily 
by political purposes. But as a vanquished armed force the Japanese had few alternatives in 
iate 1945, and the tie with the Yiet Mirb served to maximize what impact remained tu them. 
If the Chinese caused much impoverishment by their demands upon the Vietnamese economy, 
they were on the cther hand responsible for most of the high quality veapons which the Viet 
Minh received. In addition, there was established in the contraband trade a Chinese-oriented 
resource that would continue to exist after the Japanese influence ceased to be effective. Suob 
means of external supply were not only tc serve the Viet Minh in getting their guerril’ . war 
forces organized initially, but they were to be an important continuing eou.oce of matériel in 
i bulldup of an ever larger Communist armed force. After 1950, in the diplomatic atmos- 
phere effected by the Korean war, the Thai took steps to eliminate whatever advantages the 
Viet Minh had enjoyed from their territory for the past four years. But the advent of the 
Communist regime in China merely served to increase the possibilities for securing weapons 
and supplies from the ncrth—a pattern which was ar outgrowth of the Chinese postwar 
occupation. 


Even though political conditions in both Thailand apd China changed radically in the course 
of the nine years of the Communists’ fight for independence in Viet Nam, these developments 
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had less effect on external supply tnan had other factors. The geographic features of the 
Vietnamese busders, and the changes in the military requirements of the Viet Mir as their 
armed force developed in scale, contributed the most in defining the patterns of this supply. 
As has been indicate ‘ and as will be geen in greater detail, the importance of external sources 
of arms to the Vist Minh was not so much of a guantitative as cf a qualitative value. The 
perfecting of 2 conventional military crganization froin guerrilie units required progressively 
more soph. 3ticats? weapons and training. Equipment of this type was cbtamed almost ex- 
clusively from the contraband trade with China pricy to 1947. Afterwarda there were upper- 
tunities to capture them in battle from the Frecch. Sinca this frontier trade expanded into one 
of the most significant features of the Indochina War, raising the thorny diplomatic problem of 
s “privilege sanctuary," it is important to emphasize that several of its initial characteristics 
persisted despite political changes in China. 


Not only did the quality of the matériel remain more inj ortent than quantity, but it con- 
tinued to he an item for which the Viet Miuh had to pay with ita scarce and meager resources. 
Moreover, the remoteess of the Sino~Vietnimese frontier and its political-military instabil- 
ity facilitated the transfer of the matériel, as did tne Viet Minh control of certain key coastal 
sreas. Inevitably, the opinion developed that the elimination of this ecurce of arms would have 
resulted in the atrangulation of the revolutionary movement. However, a critical thresbold in 
Vietnamese politice had been crossed with the Au,ust Revolution and, as a consecuence, it was 
political organ. zation and noi weapons that wae ihe primary supp. <t of the Viet Minh's military 
operatiuas. Ths dig difference between the August Revolution and ihe abortive prewar attempts 
to challenge French authority was not just the opportunities for securing armus. More impor- 
tant was the widespread organization for political participation. In the expansion of this or- 
ganization, the prese ce of the Chinese in Viet Nam was a vitai factor. 


VIET MINH EXPAND THEIR REVOLUTIONARY STRUCTURE DURING 
CHINESE OCCUPATION 


The presence of Chinese ... cupation forces in north Viet Nam until the spring of 1946, 
delaying the attempted reestaiiishment of colonial ruje, gave the Viet Minh time to expand 
their political organization. Unlike their colleagues in the south who were forced to fight 
almost immediately against the French reoccupation, the northern revoiutionaries were able 
to build on their seizure of the vestigial colonial administrative structure. When they made 
their bid for power in Hanoi in August 1945, the Viet Minh had called for the creation of 
"People's Committees," Uy Ban Nhan Dan, which were to have “mobilized the magans and en- 
couraged them w participate in revolutionary struggle." Since the Viet Minh's organiza- 
tional capacity was limited by a relatively small number of cadres, this technique allowed 
them to extend their influence by giving a rationale and a legitimacy for the formation of locai 
gro., 8. This process was described by one observer as foliows: 


At the outset it was possible to credit the Viet M.oh with a name, a tradition, 
and a meana of Jigison in great part inherited from the Communists. but 
without any real control over the people. Above ali the Viel Minh imew how 
to seize their chance. Vietnamese s ety had been deserted by its Confucian 
cadre and had net been re-encadred by those imitating European values. 2 
seemed to the villagers that the time had come for 9 new reign. ‘Yaking 
Hanoi had given the Viet Minh an initial success, but the mevement could net 
get to the countryside. The contact with the people, the primary element in 
the revolutionary adventure, coul’ ne. be made. It was urgent that the Viet 
Minh stir the people. 26 
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Stirring appeals to the people of north Viet Nam had to take into account the severe 
famine which had ravaged the provinces of the Red River Delta in the spring of 1945. Umsu- 
ally heavy rains during the summer of that year raised the river level to a perilous point. 
Dikes had been neglected end those French technicians «ho were responsible for water contro] 
had been imprisoned by the Japanese. Attempting to remedy the situation, Viemamese sub- 
ordinates opened the floodgates on the Day River tam south of Hanoi at too rapid a speed, with 
the result that a deluge was loosed upon the delta As a consequence, eight of the fourteen 
provinces in the Red River Delta were inundated by July 1945, and there was no possibility of 
drying out the fields for immediate use. Moreover, a considerable portion of the delta popula- 
tion fled -outhward, fearing the plague.2° Although the Communists have claimed that between 
2 and 3 million persons perished, it appears that 500,000 to 600,000 is a more accurate me2s- 
ure of the tragedy.2% Whatever the true toll, such devasta.ion undoubtedly had an important 
impact on the attitude of the populace, since at the lowest estimates the calamity elimineted 
almost 6 percent of the population of all north Viet Nam (Tonkin) . 28 


While the situation presented x tential for popular uprising, it could also have resulted 
in passivity. People might be expec dt be more concerned with immediate personal prob- 
lems than with political protest agai st either the authority presumed responsible for the flood 
and famine or the broader issues of olonial reoccupation. However, weither the extreme of 
mass uprising nor widespread apath: resulted. The calamity was not localized. but wag evi- 
dexced cutside the Red River Delta aid throughout north Viet Nam by soaring prices of rice. 
For example, in October 1945, rice was selling for 250 piasters a quintal* in the rice- 
producing province of Bac Giang, but was almost three times higher in Hanoi. By Jaauary 
1946 the price in the cities had reached 800 piasters per quintal.30 Obviously, conditions of 
food scarcity, flocd, and tamine contributed to the support of charismatic appeals. There- 
fore, during the August Revolution, 


a task of the greatest importance for the Communist and Viet Minh cadres 
was to lead the armed masses to seize Japanese rice stores and French 
concessions full of stocks of agricultural produce. It was precisely thanks 
to these attacks on granaries and colonialist plantations that the national 
aalvation movement could be developed intensely, the people rapidly armed, 
the self-defense brigades quic:."v foundad where the movement had never 
been orgenized. ...3! 


Alien Regulations Create Social Disintegration 


But natural calamities were . e only or even the primary factors cresting unsiahle 
conditions and the oppertunities for cganizing a revolutionary political structure. Of more 
fundamental importance was the situation already noted where. "'... Vietnamese society had 
been deserted by its Confucian cadre aad not been re-encadred... .'' This disintegration was 
not merely the consequence of the Japanese occupation and the rise of the Viet Minh. This 
was ofiy the final blow, which in extensive areas of Viet Nam exposed the decay that had oc- 
curred in the administrative system cf the country. 


Prior to the French intervention in the nineteenth century, the “recruitment of the man- 
darinal “administrative > corps within the village meant that the highest atouicons were per- 
mitted to the young villagers according to their abilities. """ These talenta were delernuned 


* Approximately 1.2 a kilo. 


~n the basis of examinations in the Confucian classive, which were held on a quarterly basis. 
The incentive for the candidates at these examinations was not just the opportunity for ad- 
ministrative position and prestige; there was aleo an exemption from miitary service and 
from corvée duty for those ~'ccessful in the first echelon in the hierarchy of tests for selec- 
tion.33 As a result of this procezs, there was, in addition to the recruitment of a well-educated 
bureaucratic cadre, a commitment established to the method of selection. This occurred be- 
cause thure were rewards even for those not chosen for administrative careers and because 
the examinations gave a rationale to the whole educationa] system. 


This aspect of social cortrol was of vital importance to the peaceful functioning of che 
country. Other than this political structure, there was no comprehensive economic, social, or 
religious organization w provide a framework of unity for the autoncmous villages of largely 
self-sufficient peasant farmers that composed Vietnamese society. The Vietnamese worship 
the:y God threugh rif 118 conducted by the elders of the village. with neither an ordained or 
apeciaily educated priest nor a hierarchical ecclesiastical body 3: Sinve there has tradi- 
tionally been iittle diversity in agricultural prodiice or occupation, economic organizatio: has 
veen localized. Kinship has always been the most important social grcuping. Though kin ties 
often extended beyond the village, clun relations rarely went beyond nine generations and usu- 
ally were organized into subordinate groups with a more recent common ancestor. Because 
of the forms of ancestor veneration these ties, too, were localized. These ctherwise self- 
contained villages, where more than 890 percent of the population of Viet Nam has always livea, 
formed a part of a larger community almost solely on a political basis. The lines cf authority 
and compliance knitting these villages together were founded on the local recruitment of a 
bureaucratic cud 2 and an accepted tradition of Confucian politics 


As has alre-dy been described, the imposition of the French colonial state brought the 
ruin of '...the Confucian balance betwoer the ritualistic state and the autarchic villege... 
without anything to replace.''% The traditional examinations ior recruitment to the bureauc- 
racy were abolisned in 1918. Thereafter, those chosen for administrative posts were edu- 
cated at the French-s;onsored schools in the urban centers and provincial towns where Quoc 
Ngu, a romanized Vietname:e script—not Chinese characters—developed by French misaion- 
aries was used as the basis for instriction.3’ Because the system of mandarinal recruiiment 
and bureaucracy had been virtually the only form of cuitural integration, its demise vould not 
help but have a decisive impact. Under the colonial regime, ‘political life was reduced to a 
matter of pure administration and...the administration vas in the iiands of foreigners." ® 


While it had been primarily a bureaucratic structure, the traditional political system of 
Viet Nam had not been unregponsive to political pressures. Indeed, one of its chief functions 
was to commumicate such pressures and to gather information so that the Confician state 
couid be kept in cquilibrium, Morsove., it could absorb certain shifts in social influence by 
providing a legitimaate aveme for political mobility to the ambitious and capable. 


Even though equilibrium and harmory were the goals of the system, these were rare in 
Vietnamese history. Yet during the many centuries of internecine warfare and the struggle 
for power, the Confiuclan code was the model for political structure. With its elimination by 
the colonial state, there wag only the mes! narrowly circumscribed iegitimacy for political 
action. All vise was egal and therefore revolutionary. 


The deterioration which oxlonislism brougbdt to traditional polithes in Viet Nam went be- 
yond ita effects on the bureaucratic structure. it ala Rad a damaging impact on the Vietnam- 
ese sillaye. The traditional autonomy of the village and the legitimacy of ite internal struc- 
ture were greatly affected by three actions o& the calonial adminisiraiion 3 (i) Imposition 


of money taxes :n place of the customary levies am rice. ‘Vhis orcught the villayes inte the 
money economy without their having the institutios © cf trade and credit to acquire the alieu 
currency. (2) Luposition of tight control over the vUlage councils by the establishment of 
exiensive colonial regulations for their procedure. The standardization and centralization of 
the functioning of the village councils tended to make them adjuncts of the French admuinistra- 
tion while undercutting them as political institutions. (3) This irend was reinforced by tre 
substitution of election for cooptation in chousing the council members. The traditional method 
of selecting a village council—"'cooptation”—had reflected the hierarchical structure of —illage 
society. Before .n© French came, ‘Age, literary accomplishments, and—to a lesser degree~- 
the accumulation of weaith provided tie basis for the hierarchy.‘ # 


With the requirement for elections based theoretically on the equality of the individual 
voter, a system of politics was being imposed which did not reflect the distribution of social 
influence within the Vietnamese vilage. This did not mean that tradition lism in the village 
was dead but that the notables of the customary cocncils remained in the background, resisting 
French reforms and at each opportunity reestablishing themseives in their former positions.“ 
Had it simply been a question of election procedures enforced from the outside, traditional‘st 
politics might have been expected to reemerge when the void in the central authority occurred 
with the Japanese capitulation, and in many cases this hapnened. But something moore than the 
election regulation had taken place to prevent the traditional 'eadevs from resuming a piace of 
a thority in the village The basis for the sociel hierarchy no longer had its customary vital- 
ity. Literary accomplishments could not be demonstraced by the prestige which came with 
success in the mandarinal examinations. Consequently, classical learning had become mori- 
bund and ties with the Confucian cultural tradition weakened. This not only isolated the vil- 
lages frum an integrating structure of soctety and politics, it algo loosen: d one of the impor- 
tant bonds tat had united the village community. 


While respe.: for learning diminished, the regard for age and the accumulation of wealth 
vontinued. Yet with the village patriarchal system curtailed, age alone could not enjoy the 
prestige with which it had once been .ndowed. However, the imposition of the money tax and 
the money econo:.y increased the importance of wealth as a measure of social influence. Un- 
fortunately, the conceras with money and weaith did not strengthen the cohesion of the vdlage. 
Taxes became more an individual! affair cather than i continuation of the collective responsi- 
bility of the village as they once had been. Wealth tended to draw soc.al distinctions more 
sharply and seems to have preduc dd envy as much as respect. Because of the scarcity of 
economic opportunity, wealth, um Se iterary achievement, couid no: potentially be possible 
oreveryone. Its social fu.ction did pr ocre to tragment than to unify. Wealth operated as one 
of the chief forces in the colonial umpact on the vicality of the Vietnamese villawe. From 
these pressures, 


The traaitional village could mot survive Tt continued te look the same, at 
least in Tonkin and Annam, but it became an empty shell, void of anv social 
substance if had once had and which had kept life constantly renewed With 
the heart gone out of it, even Che appearance of the villase wags ina pre- 
Cérlous peaifion 0. 


rs Contralling Rebecion 


Thus impesitien of ahen cegulatens on villawe affarre and the ending of political recrult- 
ment through literary eaaminations brought on the disintegration of the traditional system af 


poliues in Viet Nam. Exceptior two restrauung factors. this atrophy in patterns of authority 


and political mobility might have resulted in sustained violent protest prior to 1945. One 
control was the » resence of the coloniu) administrative and police apparatus; the other was 
the ineffectiveness of a Vietname3e elite in exploiting the potential fer revolution. As has 
already been emphasized, administrative control was achieved with a relatively small cadre. 
There was a local militia of 18,700, and a French armed force increased from 16,779 in 1937 
to 19,400 Fre chmen with abcut 55,000 additional local auxiliaries in February 1945. Also 
there were 5,100 French administrators end 28,000 indigenous ones until March 9, 1945, for 
the whole of Indochina, which at that time had a population of 27 million persons. Moreover, 
the civil administrative cadre had only varied between 4,500 and 5,100 among the French, and 
25,800 and 28,000 for the indigenous officiais over two decades. 


Obviously, this ratio of administrators io population depended on a considerable degree 
of political inactivity, either from complinnce or apathy. In the absence of institutionalized 
political life, the only major outbursts of rebelliousness prior to the Japanese intervention 
had been within the capacity of the colonial administration to quell. But their success in put- 
cing down the Nghe An revolt and the VNQDD uprising in Tonkin was also due to the short- 
comings of the Vietnamese revolutionaries. Their leadership did not have a broadly structured 
base of operations because of a very limited capacity for revolutionary organization. The 
simple lack of a cadre of organizers was one of the limits but, 


One of the distinctive features of the 1930-3) "unrest" was...a cleavage be- 
. €en the programs put forward by the more (and prematurely) active po- 
litical leaders of the new generation and the dissatisfaction and sporadic 
uprisings in the rural areas; in other words between the modernized ideag 
and approaches of the former and the traditional tempo of the latter. 8 


Overcoming this cleavage between the modern elites created by the colonial education 
and economy and the more than 80 percer.t of the population living in the vestigial remains 
of the traditional Vietiamese village was the primary task of revolutionary politics in Viet 
Nam. This required the social and political reintegration of a society thc! underneath the 
facade of the colonial administration had become almost amorphous. Pecause the vitality of 
the Vietnamese countryside had been sapped and its ties with an organi. ag cultural force 
greatly attemuat :d, the Jeadership in this task necessarily had to come from the new but alien 
elites. They had to impose a structure that would unite the village population into a frame- 
work of compliance and control if the French were te be prevented from restoring their rule 
and a revolutionary central authority established. In north Viet Nam, where the Chinese oc- 
cupation ..clped to facilitate the course of the August Revolution, the villages appeared, 


isolated and trying to live on a closed economy. Their council of notables 
had disappeared, there are no more Ly Truongs, (i.e., traditional village 
official who was « sort of executive secretary of the council of notables), 
each village lives with rules adopted by the strongest opinion or the influ- 
ence of the remaining notables. 44 


Reorganizing Village Social Structure 


Whether this situation was mo. ne vesult of wartime occupation and subsequent famine 
than a continuation of the deterioration initiated by the effects of colonial rule, the conse- 
quences would appear to be the game. ‘he villages h-.' lost whatever internal resilience they 
once possessed avd were extremely vuine:chle to the imposition of a new structure of external 
political centr.’ A new hierarchy could establish roots by filling the gap created by the 


breakdown in colomal adininistration. Seeking to »~sid the ephemeral experience it had had 
in the Nghe An-Ha Tirh soviet in 1936-31, the Comrouuist-led Viet Minh heped to implant its 
framework of control by regrouping Vietnamese village society according to a new concept. 
Due to the lack of a wide 5 cial differentiation and the decay of the custoraary hierarchy of 
village societv, the Viet Minh prcemoted the organization of ‘+e village on the basis of natural 
groupings. Thus, there were committees formed amcng women, youth, elderly persons, mer- 
chants, militia veterans, and especially the farmers. © 


Unlike the Nghe An-Ha Tinh soviet, although building on the experience of the Viet-Bac 
guerrillas zone, these groups were orgavized in such a way that they went beyond being units 
for village action to become mags-participation organizations. Thia development reinforced 
their role of restructuring vulage society by giving them a meaning in the larger cantext of 
the tumultious events of the August Revolution. Each of the village groups wes connected 
through en elaborate hierarchy with the Viet Nam Cuu Quoc Hoi, or the Vietnamese League ior 
National Salvation, known ag the Cuu Quoc, which was theoretically represented in the central 
comunittee cf the Viet Minh. At the base of the hierarchy were celis of from three to five 
members with an elected chief. A village would comprise several cells of the same functional 
group, just as would a neighborhood in the urban organization of the Viet Minh. Then the un-~ 
derlying framework of the Cuz Quoc called for the celis to elect members for the next higher 
echelon in the organizational hierarchy, a village committee, which in turn would elect repre- 
sentatives for superior committees. Thr -rocess of democratic centrism would be contimed 
until the national level of the organization was reached. 


It was largely because Vietnamese society in 1945 had become relatively amorphous that 
a superstructure of this type enabled the Viet Minh tc win recruits without having to bring 
them into the Communist Party. It provided an opportunity for participation and protest to 
those who had been disposseased of their social status or their intangible cultural ties. At 
the same time that it was offering means for a structured expression of discontent it also 
served to bridge the cleavage between the modern urban clites and the distressed countryside. 
Rather than ebstract programs it was an intricate organization that served as this integrative 
tie. 


The Viet Minh Move Toward Central Control 


This structure took form gradually. Soon after the August Revolution began, the Viet 
Minh formally recognized the Uy Ban Nhan Dan (People's Committees}, which they had urged 
to be organized during the days foliowing the seizure of power. A decr-e of September 2, 
1945, gave some form to these committees by prescribin,” their composition and the method 
for selecting their members. As the challenge of holding power increased’. with the influx of 
the Chinese occupation troops and their sponsorsaip ox Vietnaimese exile nativnalists, the Viet 
Mini isaued a new decree on November 22, 1945. This creatsd the Uy Ban Hanh Chanh (Ad- 
tmiinistrative Committees), whose membership at the leve? ». the province and above in the 
hierarchy bad to be approved by the Ministry of the inter. . While in thecry the Viet Minh 
had not previously controlled the administrative committees below the provincial level, this 
became an unacceptable condition for them. By o: .. ¢54 uf November 23, 1945, a ccrps of 
special inquiry functiosaries was established who were authorized to examine an? vuyulate 
the operations of the lower echelon administrative committees. 


This trend toward greater central control over local units of political action waa rein- 
forced by a decres of December 30, 1945. it appointed inspectors of poiitical affairs and from 
this momentum issued decree #96 of June 5, 1946, which established Commuttees of 


Harmonization charged with consolidating and unifying the structure of administration and 
political control that joined the elite with the population of the couniry. Before the end of 

1946, there was a hierarchical organizaticn of control in which regional committees supervised 
the provinces whose committees in turn managed subordinate districts that were directly re~ 
sponsible for village activities. Committees at each of these echelons were composed of 

seven members, including the president, vice-president, and secretary who formed the per- 
manent commission for decision-making, and members assigned for political, military, social, 
and economic affairs. 


The People's Committees and their successois were che symbol, as well ag the substance, 
ot governmental power u. ‘he rural areas of Viet Nam. Great stress was laid upon their ex- 
ecutive power in carrying out the decrees of the revolutionary government, raising taxes, 
creating local self-defense units, and making provisions for social progress in mass educa- 
tion and weliare. It was the demonstration of the capacity te act as a gcvernment which con- 
cerned the Viet Minh. Confirmation of the legitimacy they sought required the Viet Minh to 
fill the void resuiting from the dissolution of the colonial administration. Yet mere than an 
administrative structure was sought by the Viet Minn. They noped to accommodate political 
interesta sc as to develop a structure of compliance and mobility as weil as execution. Based 
cn this objective, the decree cf September 1945 called for the village committees to be elected 
by al] persons above the age of eighteen. 6 However, it appears that their members were 
elected from within the rarks of the Viet Minh or else appointed, aithough the evidence ia 
limited. In one village in the Mekong Delta south of Saigon, 


...the Viet Minh party members elected six members to their Uy Ban Hanh 
Chanh (Administrative Committee). The committee chairman and his as- 
sistant were brothers from a relatively well-to-do family; the other four 
men.bers were tenant farmers. When the French re-occupied Indochina in 
January 1946 and reestablished the colonial administration the Viet Minh 
committee . ‘sbanded anc the traditional village Council was reinstated. 4 


Although this makes it appear that the village was open tc control of the strongest external 
force, there was a lively contention for advantage internally. The village ''was split in its 
sympathies, and accusations of being pro~French or pro-Viet Minh were common. Those 
identified as pro~French—usually big iana owners aad members of the village Council—were 
likely victims of periodic punitive Viet Minh raids on the village at night." @& These observa- 
tions indicate that there were economically privileged persons on both sides of the political 
conflict in this village. The significance of this divisiveness would seem to be that respect 
for traditional position ar | institutions had given way to a scramble for advantage that bore 
little relation to larger issues. While 


... the village coun::illors were particularly susceptible to acc..sations of 
being pro-French or pro-Viet Minh and from time to time some oi them 
were forced to flee the village, ... several villagers contend that the con- 
fusing wir years provided an opportunity for unscrupulous members of the 
council to exploit their authority and it was widely known that one village 
official was guilty of having extorted money from villages by threatening 
to denounce them to the Viet Minh. 4 


By contrast, another village in the Mekong Delta, in Ha Tien province bordering on the 
Gulf of Thailand, had a slightly different experience. In this case, the village committee was 
appointed by a Viet Minh political tnspector, Nguyen Van Tay, on September 14, 1945, before 
the French reoccupation of the south. The committee's membership consisted of three 
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representatives from ihe Advanced Guard Youth, three from the Indochinese Communist 

Party, and three from the "workers." Unlike the previous example, it was continuity rather 
than conflict which was the goal of the Viet Minh in this H2 Tien village. They allied with the 
communal! council by choosing three of its members from among the former notables well 
versed in villuge affairs to advise the Uy Ban Hanh Chanh. 50 Moreover, emphasis on tradi- 
tional ccntinuity was indicated by the Viet Minh's assigniug to the police chief on the village 
committee the duties involved in the village religious cult that had been performed by the Huong 
Hao in former times. §! 


Development of Viet Minh Political Cadres 


For all their striking dissimilarities, these two example demonstrate that village com- 
mittees were creations of the Viet Minh rather than popularly elected bodies. But their loca- 
tion in the southernmost areas of Viet Nam where the Communist organization was suffering 
its most severe blows showed another important characteristic. The Viet Minh poasessed a 
cadre with which to extend its influence over wide areas of the Vietnamese countryside. Yet 
in the absence of spontaneors iocel organizations this meant that the structure of revolution in 
Viet Nam would have to be imposed from the top down by an active and politically conscious 
elite. However, the limitations imposed by the quantity and quality of the cadres would sub- 
stantially restrict the momentum cf the revolution. The Viet Minh were thoroughly aware that 
"one of the shortcominy;s of our presem, movement lies in the lack of cadres.'"" Among the 
revolutiongries, 


... first cf all it is the cadres, who are the vanguard elements devoting them- 
selves actively to the work of propaganda aid organization, who devote them- 
selves to leading the masses to carry out the policies of the Government and 
the Party, and to serving as good examples for the pecple. 52 


Obviously, a Lagh priority was placed on developing additional cadres. But in fulfilling 
this objective the Viet Minh were faced with a complication arising ‘rom the colonial back- 
ground of Vietnamese society. There was a contradiction in that 


The great majority of cadres, schocled by the revolutionary struggle, are 
loyaj, eager, and skillful elements with a good political background, snd a 
fair degree of organization, but must of them have 2 poor educational level 
....On the other hand, the technicians and intellectuals who formerly grad- 
uated from the French Universities have a certain cultural leve] but know 
little about politics .53 


As has been seen from the days of the VNQDD in 1920-31, there were those ameng the edu- 
cated who did know something about politics. Although the -ducated frequently did not side 
with the Communists, it was in the competition for their loyalties that the Viet Minh axcelled 
in the Augu.. Revolution, 


Beyond success in winning the loyalties of the educated, the task of developing cevolu- 
tionary power was twofuld. The size of the trained elite they had won was smalj, but the con- 
solidation of routine administration and the expansion of the revolutionary structure depended 
upon its consolidation. To Truong Chinh a more pressing limitation was the low level of po- 
litical awareness, not only among the educated but throughout Vietnamese society. Ina 
rhetorical quexy he asked, ''...have the imperialists ever thought of educating the Vietnamese 
people io stud} or go into politics? Their sole concern was the formation of a class of young 


Vietnank ..¢ intellectuals who would serve them merely as tools... .54 Without colitical 
sensitivity. the disruption in the countryside would be turned to narrow advantage, ac was 
shown in the two contrasting cases of villages in the Mekong Delta, instead of the consolidation 
of control. In the abseiice of political consciousness, the cadre which the Viet Minh had in 
large part recruited from the colonial regime would view its role im bureaucratic terms. 
Therefore, one of the crucial dimensions of revolutionary success for the Viet Mink wag its 
capacity for political mobilization of the mass of the Vietnamese poputation. Ix turn, this 
depended on the energies of a politically shrewd cadre in establishing a structure of participa- 
tion and control to overcome the cleavage which had separated the modern elite of Viet Nam 
from its village society. 


Military Organizations Boost Po" tical Development 


Ironically, it was the demands created by military preparation and operaticns which 
eventially offered the greatest stimulus to political mobilization. Through the physical mobi- 
lization of villagers into the nascent Viet Miah armed force, the coordinatior: of local guerrilla 
efferts of village self-defense units, and the organization of propaganda “nits, the capacity of 
this structure was tested. Without the military threat posed by the French reoccupation, the 
Viet Minh would have had to devise other forms of participation and psychoiogica! motivation 
for the polit:cai mobilization of the village pepulaticn. Morecver, as the military require- 
ments of the Viet Minh increased, efforts were made to expand its local organizational capa- 
city. This resulted in the creation of resistance committees or Uy Ban Khang Chien during 
the second half of i946. The purpose of ihese committees was to provide local liaison fer the 
armed forces as a source of supplies, support for mobile combat units, reporting on the po- 
litical and military situation in its locality, ar i furnishing combatants for the regular ferccs 
in addition to organizing local auto-defense troops and maintaining local security. 


Although the Uy Ban Khang Chien were supposedly subordinaie to the administrative com- 
mittees, a rivalry developed during the initia! phases cf the resistance war between ‘he mili-~ 
tary and civilian leaders which meant that this organizational relationship did not werk out in 
bractice. Therefore, by a decree of October 1, 1947, these organisms were unified into a 
single entity which was then to be known cs Uy Ban Khang Chien Hanh Chanh (UBKCHC) and 
was to be crganised from the village to the national level in a hierarchy of control and execu- 
tion. At the village and district levels, the military members of the committee would be 
representative of the popular militia, and at the province and above members of the regular 
army would hold this position. 


Such was the political-military structure with which the Viet Minh entered into the con- 
flict with the French. Its great attribute was that it allowed for decentralization in initiative 
compatible with centralization in control. Through it a bridge was laid from the urban arias, 
which were the focus of the struggle in the August Revolution, to the countryside where the 
resistance war would be fought. Without the careful preparation of this structure, the Viel 
Minh could not have immediately launched and sustained guerrilla warfare. Without the elab- 
oration of this structure and its effectiveness in mobilizing the Viemamese rural population, 

a level of warfare sufficient to cause the French withdrawai from Viet Nam could not have 
been attained. Certainly there was a greater opportunity to implant such a structure north of 
the sixteenth parallel because of the absence of the French until March 6, 1946, and because of 
avoiding warfare there for almost nine months after the French returned. The freedom that 
the Viet Minh enjoyed until the spring of 1946 was due to the extended Chinese occupation. 
Whether the Chisese financial demands made the price too great cannot be easily determined. 
It seems clear that, given their revolutionary goals, the Viet Minh had no choice. Undoubtedly 
they were glad to gain a political foothoid no matter what the price. 
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CHAPTER 6 


FRENCH RESPUNSE TO THE VIETNAMESE REVOLULION: POLITICAL COMMUNITY 
VS. MILITARY REOCCUPATION, MARCH-DECEMBER 1946 


CONFLICTING FRENCH VIEWS CONCERNING 
REOCCUPATION OF NORTH VIET NAM 


The politics] power that the Vietnamese revolutiengries' © been able to develop north of 
of the sixteenth parailei curing the Chinese occupation oresenied the French with a challenge 
they had not faced in the south. With the signing of the Sino-French Treaty of February 28, 
1946, and the agreerrent of the Chinese to withdraw their trocps, the issue of Viet Minh power 
confronted thern. The way was now open for the French ts return to north Viet Nam. But 
long before the signing of the treaty two sharply oppesing views developed within official 
French circles over the procedure to be followed in this reoccupation. One view was that ne- 
gotiations with the Viet Minh leading to a formal accord were a vital prerequisite. Otherwise, 
it was argued, strong resistance would be encountered. The Viet Minh would take to the 
maquis, preventing the reinstallation of French sovereignty. 


Such was the reasoning of Gen. Philippe Leclere, a here of the liberation of France, who 
had been appointed Supreme Commander of French Troopa in the Far East.! However, his 
views were regarded as 2 "capitulation" by his immediate superior, the de Gaulle-appointed 
High Cominissioner for Indochina, Adm. Georges Thierry d'’Argenliey.? As the admiral inter- 
preted hia mission, rececupation came first, with negotiations of an unspecified nature to fol- 
low at a later date. Before their views could reach a showdown, the sitiation was radically 
altered by the resignation of General de Gaulle on January 20, 1946, and the return of party 
government to French golitics. 


French Statement Regarding Limited Vietnamese Seli Government 


Until this time, there had heen little opposition to d'Argenlieu's operating on the basis of 
a declaration issued by the French government on March 24, 1945. This statement, while ac- 
koowledging that Indochina was to enjoy freedom in keeping with its stage of evolution and ca~ 
pacities, obviously held thoge capacities in low regard. It provided a framework for only the 
moat limited self-government, and even that was to be dominated by a French-appointed gov- 
exaor generai. The crux of the declaration wus that ''The Indochinese Federation shall form 
with France and the other parts of the community a ‘French Union' the interests of which 
abroad shall be represenved by France. Indochina shall enjoy within that union liberty of its 
own,’"'3 


But when these wore were written there was no french Union nor an Indochinese Federa- 
tion. There wag also little reson ‘or Vietnamese political activists to believe that they 
would have a part in shaping either of these institutions. This could be concluded from the 
guarded phrase that "The statute of Indochina. .. will be put into final form after consultation 
with the qualified agencies of tiberated Indochina. ''4 Moreove~ this declaration was based on 


ry: 
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principles forrmulated at a conference on pestwar colonial problems held in Brazzaville in 
early 1944, The final communiqué of this meeting had stated in part that 


the aims of the work of civilization which France is sccomplishing in her 
possessions exclude any idea of autonomy and any possibility of development 
outside the French Empire blu>. The attainment of "self-government" in 
the colonies, even in the most distant future, must be excluded. 5 


The irrelevance of the subsequent March 24, 1945, declaratior. ‘9 the developing political 
realities in Viet Nam was not primarily due to these abstractions formulated in the wartime 
isolation of Brazzaville. Also, it seems clear that the statement on the future stars of Inde- 
china had not been issued because of desire for a program to deal with indigenous political 
movements in France's principal Far Eastem possession. Rather, the declaration had been 
made in anticipation of the hostile ideas of international trusteeship that General de (Gaulle felt 
were likely to be submitted the following month to the San Francisco Conference for the or, 
nization of the United Nations. @ 


The French loader's fears were not idle ones, for in a press conference aboard the USS 
Quincy on February 23, 1945, on his return from Yalta, President Roosevelt had told a re- 
porter of his concern for the future of Indochina: 


The first thing I asked Chiang was, "Do you want Indo-China" ... He said, 
"It's no help tous. We don't want it. They are not Chinese. They would not 
assimilate into the Chinese people."" ... With the Indochinese, there is a 
feeling they ought to be independent but are not ready for it. I suggested at the 


time, to Chiang, that Lidochina be set up under a trusteeship--have a French- 
man, one or two Indochinese, and a Chinese and a Russian because they are 
on the coast, and maybe a Filipino and an American—to educate them for self- 
government. It took fifty years for us to do it in the Philippines. ’ 


The fears of trusteeship stemming from these remarks and the urgency it engendered in 
irench political plans for the future of Indochina were dissip: d by two events, One was the 
death of President Roosevelt in April 1945. The other was the resolution of the “non-self- 
governing territories" problem at San Francisco. But with this prossure removed, the re- 
finement of a political program in response to the situation in Viet Nam wzs not forthcor vg. 
However, direct contact was established with Vietnamese ‘xiles in south China throu,.. the 
Frencn military mission headed by Jean Sainteny. Among his tasks was the preparation for 
the French return to Indochina. Yet this was plainly conceived as an administrative and oper- 
ational problem rather than as a political one. Ironically, this approach +18 to be complicated 
by the Viet Minh leaders with whom Sainteny was in contact. Their proclamation ot an inde- 
pendent government and the development of revolutionary pow.: in Viet Nam probably could 
not have been anticipated in the spring of 1945. 


By contrast, the fragmented and uncertain French approach to the future was easily per- 
ceived. The:r lack of preparation was “pparent in the fact that a governor-general for Indo-~- 
china, Admiral d'Argenlieu, was not appointed until the Japanese were capitulating. More- 
over, d'Argenlicu was judged a poor choice, since he had no experience in Asia and was not by 
choice a naval officer but had been a Carmelite monk before the war.8 In addition to haphaz- 
ardness in choosing its leadership, there seemed little or no coordination among the various 
French agencies concerned with the reoccupation. For example, when Jean Sainteny returned 
to Paris from Kunming in duly 1945 he found the Ministry of Colonies indifferent to his mis- 
sion. The ministry's attention was focused on Calcutta where its own mission was waiting to 


return to Indochina.» Of great. conseq:ence to the French regaining their position was the 
absence of French armed forces inthe Far East, a cui ‘tion which resulted in the Chinese and 
British occupation of the two halves of Viet Nam. This ob.‘acle to French reoccupation 
yieided political advantages tc the Viet Minh, :i:owing them to expose the gap between France's 
postwar political goais for Indochina and their capacitv te achieve them. 


Viet Minh Reaction to French Position 


As far as the Communists in Viet Nam were concerned, the French declaration of 
March 24, 1945, was a cynical act. In their view, 


It was only after the French surrender in Indochina [March 9, 1945] that the 
de Gaulle government agreed to issue the Proclamation recognizing the auton- 
omy of Indochina. This hypocritical proclamation was, for the Indochinese 
peoples, as stupid as it was ridiculous because it was published just at the 
time when the French had no more authority in Indochina. ‘0 


Although their public pronouncements attacked the French and asserted the independence of 
Viet Nam, the Viet Minh quietly sought an accommodation with France. This trend had dated 
from July 1945, when a Viet Minh aide-mémoire was passed through an OSS intermediar7’. 
The document demanded that its proposals for independence to be "announced and observed by 
the French in their future policies in French Indochina."1i Key to their demands was thai "In- 
dependence. . .be given to this country in a minimum of five years and a maximum of ten. "' 
Moreover, the Viet Minh said that they were willing to accept a French governor until inde- 
pendence was granted. 


In retrospect, these demands are so modest as to appear fantastic and to question the 
authenticity of the aide-mémoire. Could the Viet Minh at one time really have been willing to 
settle fer gradual independence? . these demands were formulated well beiore the air 
drops of weapons to the Viet Minh, the sudden capitulation of the Japanese, and the svizing of 
Hanoi during the August Revolution. What they demonstrate is that France was not able to 
take advantage of the position of the Viet Minh while their demands were still modest. From 
this perspective the absence of a policy closely related to the political reality in Viet Nam was 
a striking liability. 


Jean Sainteny did not have the luxury of hindsight in his negotiations with the Viet Minh 
for the French reoccupation of north Viet Nam. He did not even have the benefit of the sup- 
port of his superior, the governor-general of Indochina, in these negotiations. In carrying 
the burden of the discussions with the Viet Minh from the summer of 1945 through the signing 
of the accords for the reoccupation until the outbreak of hostilities in December 1946, 
Sainteny did have the important asset of continuity, however. He had been in touch with Ho 
Chi Minh as early as July 1945, through the intermediary of Laurie Gordon, a Canadian busi- 
nessman who had been trapped in wartime Indochina. ‘2? Although Sainteny did not meet Ho 
until after the August Revolution in Hanoi, he did send a French raission to the headquarters 
of the Viet Minh. During the autumn of 1945, Sainteny had periodic meetings with the Viet 
Minh leader, but due to the Viet Minh's preoccupation with the Chinese and the exile national- 
ists these meetings accomplished little. Not until Jamary 1946, after Viet Minh elections and 
the beginning of serious bargaining on the Sino-French Treaty, did Sainteny's talks with Ho 
reach a meaningful stage. 


One of the surprising aspects of these negotiations was Sainteny's discove:y that Ho ‘elt 
he needed the support of the French to maintain his power and to neutralize his opposition. 
These adversaries included not only the exile nationalists but also a vehement group of five 
men who formed the Tong Bo (Direction Committee), of the Viet Minh. In Sainteny's view the 
Tong Bo closely controlled the actions of Ho Chi Minh. Their overriding concern was sym- 
bolized for the French representative by the propaganda slogans they had plastered through- 
out Hanoi which read, "Independence or Death." By contrast, Ho's approach is pictured as 
being one of realistic moderation. Although he was no less deeply committed to independence, 
the Viet Minh leader did not demand it immediately or unconditionally. 13 


Explanations of the outbreak of hostilities in December 1946 place much emphasis on 
Ho's inability to secure sufficient concessions from the French to piacate the Tong Bo extrem- 
ists.14 Whether Ho found it convenient to strike a moderate pose and thus use the extremism 
of his colleagues as a lever has not become clear. What is apparent is that the middie ground 
position became less and less tenable during the course of 1946, and the French position be- 
came progressively more intransivent. Without any meaningful response tc their expectations 
of independence, the Viet Minh became increasingly aggressive. This polarization of posi- 
tions led to a confrontation which threatened the very eaistence of the Viet Minh. 


In the first months of 1946, Ho Chi Minh showed himself as well aware of the Viet Minh's 
limitations in strength and as eager to avoid a violent test of wills. Although the discussions 
concerning the “rench reoccupation were protracted, they were not conducted in an atmo- 
sphere of crisis. It was not until the signing of the Sino-French Treaty on February 28, 1946, 
that an accord with the Viet Minh became a matter of priority. A week before, on February 16, 
the basis for an accord had already been established through Ho Chi Minh's declaration of 
what Sainteny felt were not unacceptable condition..15 The task remained to convince Paris 
of cheir utility. 


Attempts at Vietnamese- French Accord 


General Leclerc, whose task was to achieve the military reoccupation of north Viet Nam, 
considered an accord with the Viet Minh to be indispensable. His first responsibility was for 
the approximately 30,000 French citizens north of te sixteenth parallel, Without adequate 
protection, they were in effect the hostage of the Viet Minh. A moie fundamental consid*ra- 
tion was the potential for protracted resistance by the Viet Minh armed forces. Uf sucha 
conflict had broken out the only partially disarmed Japanese troops and the Chinese occupation 
troong could not have been expected to remain on the sidelines. Given his pacification mis- 
sion in south Viet Nam, Leclerc could only spare 20,000 men for the reoccupation of the north. 
In thig task the French general fully appreciated that {f the almest 200,000 armed men of 
hree nationalities in the north were to oppose him, the ten to one ratio against his troops 
could lead to their destruc‘ion. !* In hig postmortem report, Leclerc cbserved tho’ "if we had 
found. . .a land risen up aga?.st us or simply in disorder, we could obviously hay: Janded at 
Haiphong, but~I affirm cotegorically- the reconquest of Tonkin, even in part, would have been 
impossible.” Moreover, the bloody enccunter with the Chinese garrison at Ha:phong, which 
the French experienced upon arrival on Maren &, strengthened Leclerc'a view that, “despite 
the accords of Chungking we are certain that in cage there had heen serious combat wiih the 
Vietnamese, the Chinese would have immediately exploited these difficulties in order t pre- 
vent us from reoccupying Tonkin. 


The possibilities of a negotiued accord with the Viet Mink converning beoccupation were 


vastly increased with the resignation of the de Gauae xovernment at the end ot January P46, 


Vith the return of party government the Socialist Marius Moucet took the place of Jacques 
Soustelle as Minister of Ove~:eas France. This removed the principal source of strength in 
Admiral d'Argenlieu's program to reoccupy the north without conditions and to circumscribe 
the power of the Viet Minh in the process. General Leclerc did not neglect this sudden oppor- 
tunity. He dispatched General Valluy on a mission to Paris to emphasize the necessity of 
negotiations and to underscore their urgency. After the first week in March the tides would 
meke deep-draft French trocpship landings at Haiphong harbor an impossibility. Ther ad 
for a timely conclusion to the diplomatic bargaining with the Chinese and a resolution of the 
issues with the Viet Minh was grasped thoroughly in Paris. But Leclerc's suc--ess in per- 
suading the authorities in France to his views merely provoked Admiral d‘Argentiew to ii - 
creased efforts. On February 13, 1946, the admiral departed fcr Paris to argue his own case. 
Ironically, this left General Lecierc as acting governor-general of Indochina. 18 


The day following d'Argenlieu's departure, General Leclerc telegraphed Paria informing 
them of his belief that it was necessary to go to the extent of ‘pronouncing immediately the 
word ‘'independence,'" in an accord with the Viet Minh. !§ This word became such an emo- 
tional and political obstacle that it proved to be a key stumbling block in French efforts to de- 
fine a stable relationship with Viet Nam. Both in the problems of reoccupation and in the 
negotiations in the years which followed, the word "independerce’ came to imply a complete 
and decisive break with p. evious political patterns. The French refused to use it until Rus- 
sian and Chinese recognition of the Viet Minh in 1950 made it mandatory. 


The possibility of using the word independence" while at the saine time devising subtle 
techniques for preserving the substance of French influence seems not to have been considered 
This would have required a more specific politica: program than the Frerch had formulated. 

In the absence of such a program they found it necessary to construct ad hoc solutions with the 
Viet Minh under the crose-pressure of competing French political cliques. These pressures 
did not allow for a careful definition of French interests in response to the conditions in Viet 


Nam and, lacking such a definition, France moved toward an armed conflict that was deft- 
nitely not in its interest. 


Paradoxically, it appears that Ho Chi Minh was more concerned with the word “indepen- 
dence’ than with its substance. Aas he told the French journalist Jean-Michel Hertrich in 
1945, "France and Viet Nam concluded a marriage a Icng time ago. 
always been happy, but we are not interested in breaking it... .""% Ho put it more specificay 
to Jean Sainteny when he said, “Uf we want to administer ourselves and if I ask you to with- 
draw your administrators, by contrast, | need your professors, your engineers, and your capi- 
tal tn order to taild a strong and independent Viet Nam.""2! 


The marriage has not 


Accords of March 6, 1946 


By February 15, 1946, the French had defined the formula for the beat sclutson that 
Leclere could secure in his bargaining with Ho Chi Minh RB called for France to recognize 
the Republic of Viet Nam as, “A Free Gate in the Indochinese Feders ton and in the French 
Union."“23) This arrangement wae much more qualified than Hic had expected and, consequently, 
he vould not agree to it. Although Ho wished to continue conferring, hoping for a better for - 
mula, he did take some of the actions whica Sainteny congidereu prerequiaite to an accord A 
cvalition government was formed by the National Asse™hiy in its first seasson aince the elec- 
tions of January 1945 At this point, Sainteny let 1 be known that the French bad gone as far 
It was imperative that the French ships enter Haipharg 
Uf by this time there had been oo agreement, the French 


toward an accord as they would gv 
harbor octween March 5 and 7. 


velief troops would have to disembark, aware of the consequences for the French hostages in 
Hanoi and for the political future of the Viet Minh. A little before sunrise on the niorning of 
March 6, as the French fictilla waa making its preparatic:z.. ¢ a landing, Hoang Minh Giam, 
a close confidant of the Viet Minh !eader, came to Sainteny’s residence tu notify him that 
President Ho was ready to accept his conditions. 


Out of this test of wills came a statement of accords about which Ho Chi Minh declared to 
Sainteny, ". . .it is you whe have won; you know very well that I wanted much more tnan that— 
well, [un erstand also that one cannot have everything in a day. "23 The conclusion that 
Sainteny had won was only relative If the March 6 accords did not recognize the independence 
which Ho Chi Minh had declared Viet Nam to have on September 2, 1945, they did bring the 
recognition of the legitimacy of his government. It sanctioned the existence i the parliament, 
treasury, and—most important of all—the Viet Minh army. Three other key poinis bearing on 
the future of the Viet Minh in the accord were: first, concerning the unification of Viet Nam, 
“the French zovernment binds itself to carry out the decisions taken by the population through 
a referendum.” In addition to this opening for the potentially peaceful extension of their 
power throughout Viet Nam; second, the Viet Minh also received a French commitment to 
future negotiations. These discussions were to bear "'on the diplomatic relations of Viet Nam 
with foreign states; the future status of Indo-China; and French econemic and cultural inter- 
ests in Vietnam. ‘24 


Perhaps the accords’ ‘nost substantial and immedi:.te advantage to the Viet Minh was the 
third key point—an annex dealing with the military aspects of the French reoccupation and the 
disarmament of the Japanese. This document defined the relief forces for Viet Nam north of 
the sixteenth parallel as consisting of 1u,000 Viet Minh and 15,000 French forces, including 
those troops who had heen imprisoned by the Japanese or who had escaped and returned from 
China. These forces were to be placed under French command with Vietnamese representa- 
tion, but the French elements were to be divided into three categories: (a) units guarding 
Japanese prisoners who would be repatriated within ten months or before, if all prisoners had 
been evacuated; (b) units charged with the maintenance of public order, a fifth of whom were 
to be relieved by the Vietnamese army every year until at the end of five vears their mission 
would be terminated; (c) units charged with the defense of air and nava! bases the length of 
whose mission was to be dctermined by conference. 


Unlike their counterparts in the south, who never had a chance to negotiate with the French 
and who + »re forced into guerrilla warfare when publ > buildings were taken over in Saigon, 
the Viet Minh in the north were assured of a sanction againat an overpowering buildup of 
French (roops and a tenuous commitment to their withdrawal within five vears. While this 
agreement facilitated the military reinstallation of France in north Viet Nam, it did not allow 
unquestioned predominance of Trench strength in the area. The Viet Minh had at least 25,000 
men under arma at the time, although they were commiiting ieaa than half of then to French 
operational control. The maintenance of thia favorable balance of forces waa theoretic.uly 
guaranteed by the French ocreement to limit their forces to 15,000 men French troop 
strength was alao limited because of the lack cf fresh replacements for their prewar contin- 
wents still in the north. The Viet Minh were under no restraint to limit their forces bv re- 
cruitment and training. As it became more ard more apparent that the French were not going 
te Trove bevand the March 6 agreement to define aras of Vietnamese polidecal autonoiny, the 
Viet Minh doubled its armed farce from ite early 1946 strength 


Significance of Accerds 


The political turmoil which ensued during 1946 tended to obscure the meaningful character 
of the March 6 accords. These agreements resolved the thorny probler of the French reoc- 
eupation without resort to violence. inis led to a conclusion of the Chinese occupation and the 
repatriation of the bulk of the Japanese. If these measures eliminated important resources for 
the expansion of the Viet Minh armed forces, the precise limitation on French military strength 
tended to balance the advantages. The recognition of the Viet Minh government was restricted 
by a careful evaluation of the revolutionary power it had been able tc develop. At the sime _ 
time, the accords provided an avenue for the expansion of the Vict Minh's power through bar , 7 q 
gaining rather than forcing .hem inio protracted political conflict. 4 


As 3 whole, the provisions of tue accords were an effective political response to a revolu- 
tionary movement still in its formative stage. They institutionalized the power elready de- F 
veloped and they offered the creation of new politica! institut‘ons through which that power ee 
could be increased. Above all, they estahiished a precedent and a fremework for dealing with 
a revolutionary elite which was aware of the limitacions to its strength and of the probiems of 
developing more power. 


Of even greater significance were the questions that the March 6 accords did not resolve. 
Fraice's desire to preserve her position in Indochina remained stronger than her military 
capacity to achieve this goal. But this desire was also greater than France's political ingenu- 
ity to create institutions by which they could channei the strength of the Viet Minh without 
provoking them to general warfare. Th.i3 was a -orolary of the tenuous character of French ; 
interests in Indochina and the lack of decision concerning how to secure them throug! pelitical m 
relations with the Vietnamese. Largely becwise Lxtochina was ita most pressing colorial _ | 
problem, France felt compelled to transform ity empire into an institution with more legiti- 
macy in the postwar world. Thus Indochina created the French Union. Because Viet Nam was ; “4 
the most pressing problem within Indochina, the French felt obliged to remold Vietnamese am- Lees 
bitions by an institution which would allow them to maintain their influence among contiguous 
dependencies with quite different levels of politic st development. Thus Viet Nam created the : ae 
Indochinese Federation. 


Whether the Viet Minh could have been prevented from eventually undertaking warfare by 
political action alone ts sn opensgestion. More to tue point is the fact that in 1946 the Viet 
Minh had a level of political and nithtary ;awer that was more easily dealt with than at any : ; 4 
nat the 
French unless their alternatives were blecked. Ho Chi “Gnh's willingness te spend four 
moathe in fulile bargaining in France at the crucial point in the Viet Minh’s revolutionary de- 3 
velopment(—from June through September 1946—-seems clearly to have demonstrated this atti 4 
tude. 


other muient It seems ihat the Viet Vinh were pot anxious to launch warfare age 


THE ARSFNCE OF FRENCH IDEAS FOR POLITICAL COMMUNITY WITH VIET NAM 4 


Tne various reactions to the March 6 accords clearly defined the positions of the parties 
w the Vret Nam centhet. For General Leclerc, the French military reconquest of the north : 
had not been a realistio option. “We never intend. ! 2 lmnch an armed conqueat of Nerth Inde- R 
china. The Cochin Chinese experience demonstrated that ‘o accomplieh (rat, we would need Fo 
forces Much stronger than those which we now have, was Leclere’s anglysis of the results 
Moreover, “At the present time,” he said, “there ts ae question of imposing ourselves ha forme : 3 
on masses who desire evolution and inn vation 7S The accords clearly bore the stamp of 
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Lecisrc's verspective. Thov had been reached under the coercive force of military power for 
the purpose cf avoiding an armed clash and defining means for future agreeinen's. While the 

Leclere position was based straightforwardly on the objective reality which [aced the French, 

the Vietnamese point of view was more complex. 


The March 6 accords were a ''Vietnamese Brest-Litovsk,'"' Vo Nguyen Giap expiained in 
an emotional speech to a Hanoi Crowd of 100,000. He told them that the truce with the Germans 
had been to stop their invasion of Rugsia so that the Soviets could reinforce their army and 
their political power. ‘We have especially negotiated in order to protect and reinforce our 
political, military, and economic position," said the Viet Minh military leader. Moreover, 
Giap asserted, the alterna-ive to negotiation was a long-term resistance for which the Viet 
Minh was not then prepared. Furthermore, 


. at certain points where the revolutionary movement is not ver; deep 
many people have not taken it very ‘riously, and if we had nrolonged the 
resistance, there would have been a coiapse in certain sectors or a loss 
of fighting spirit. In contiming the military struggie, we would have icst 
our forces and gradually our soil. We would have only been able to hold 
several regions. .. . 


Then Giap criticized the agreement because it did not contain the importan: word "indepen- 
dence." He stated, "they do not see that the ‘ndeperence of a country results _-om objective 
conditions and that ir our struggle to obtain it, there are moments when it is necessary te be 
firm and others when it is necessary to be pliant.''26 


It was Ho Chi Minh who created the strongest reaction at the public meeting to expiain the 
Franco- Vietnamese accords. He pointed out that V’ ‘ Nam had been independent since August 
1945, but that no country had recsgnized them diplomatically. The March 6 accords, he rea- 
soned, opened the ‘vay fcr international recognition, -hile thecv limited the French military 
strength in nurth Viet *’am to 15,090 for only five years’ dura:ion. However, it was on the 
basis of his personal prestige that the Vietnamese leader sought to c. ich all arguments, "J, 
Ho Chi Minh, [have alweys led you .ieng the path of liberty, [have fought all my life for the 
independence of the Fatherland. You know tha! i would prefer death to selling out the country. 
I swevr te you that f have rot gel you out, 12” 


Trend :_ward Conflict 


If the March 6 accords were to the Viet Minh a Breat-Litoves, they were regarded ar a 
Munich by aconiral d'Argeniieu and those of a Gauliist orventation in the French circles in 
Indochina. Although in public the French governor-general approved and wraised the accords, 
his attitude in private was vehementiy different. On March 34, less than a week after his re- 
turn from consultations in Paris, d'Argeniien told General Valluy, whe had been sent by 
Leclere to inform him of the details of the French landing ut Harphong, "Iam ainazed, ves, 
Genvral, that's the word, / arm amazed that “rance has in Iniochina such a fine expeditionary 
force, and thet its chiefe prefer to aegotiate rather than to fight . . ."% D'Argentieu reatched 
these fighting words with action, but thie also took the form of negotiations. The purpose of 
his bargaining was emrt. tically not to reach an accommedation with the Vier Minh. The 
admiral's initiatives were designed to cireumscribe the Viet Mirh and to check ety ability 
to attain their goals. 
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The first indication of this trend was the siutamert by the French commissione® jor Co- 
chinchina, Jean Cedille, tha: the March § accurus did not apply sceth of the sixteenth parailet. 
Although thie was quick'y disavowed by Neneral Lecierc, Vo Nzuyen Giap ordered the troops 
in Nam Bo to continue their guerrilla warisre avainst the French. Sevondly, Ur. Nguyen Vana 
Thinh was elected president of the provisional government of the Reputdic of Cochinchina on 
March 26, 1945, by the recenst:tuted version of the Cojanial Counc.) which had ruled the suuth 
before the war. While inis act did net have any validity until recognized by France, it was the 
beginning of a sfparst'st movettieni that woulu he d-Argenlieu's counterweigai to the Viet 
Minh , 23 


ngs called fs in the March £ sscorde wer. aet in motion by a2 communiqué 
signed by Admirsi a'Argenlieu sad Ho Chi Minh on beard the governor general's flagship an~ 
apared ci the coast perthweet ef Hansi au Murch 24, 1946. This aoncunced a preparatory cen- 
ference tc *@ hria at Da Lat, a mouataim reacrt in southern Viet Nam, dering the beginning cf 
Aprif. Jt wos .dcunciuce its discezicns in time for a Vietnamese delegation tc be gispctched 
to Puig hafore the eud af May for ‘official definitive discuasions. "% This Da Lat conference 
gave ihe Vier blown an cucasion to demonstrats the broad nationalist bege they nad been able tw 
establish by thoir championing of Vietnamese independence. Its delegaiion waz ied by Nguyen 
Tuonyg Yam, minister of foreign atfairs and a leader of the VNQODD. Although it inchided two 
high-ranving party leaderg, Vo Nguyen Giap and Duong Bach Msi, the buik of the delegates 
were nonpolitical specialists in financial and technica: problems. The composii.on of the Viet 
Minh delegation aico probably reilectec their belief that litte of consequence could be decided 
before the departure of another ¢x’sgaton for Paris. 


The key issue at Da Lat was the question of the unity of Viet Nam. In order to undercut 
tne emerging Freuch maneuver to proclaim the indepenaence of Cochinchina, the Yiet Minh 
got an unauthorized delegation isto Du Lai from the south to support the position of unity of 
Viet Naw. This group included Pham Ngoc Thach, who had come to political promizie: e with 
the Advancec Gaard Youth, and Nguyen Van Sam, a non-Communist jcurnalist who was later 
assassinated by the Viet Minh. Although the Nam Bo repregentatives did not help the cause of 
unity, the Viet Minh delegation continued adarnant in attacking this fundamental question. 
Meanwhile, the Frea.h delegation of technica: experte was concerned with laying the ground- 
work for future diecussione on such problenia as custome regulations, sconorsic development, 
and the role of the French language in Vietnamese education. Moreover, France was not to be 
budged easily on vhe question of Cochiachina. It was here that it had its major chance to pre- 
gerve what it had duilt up in Indochina. 


The French delegation at Da Lat argued that there were objective reasons for the autonomy 
of the south or Viet Nam. In their view, no n.turai unity existed between the south and the 
nerthera Tonkin Delta, which was considered to be geographicaily a part of the high plateau of 
Yunnan and Kwangsi. The French algo pointed out that prior to the seventeenth century the 
Vietnamese had net come into Cochinchina. They also asserted that it was the French who had 
geen the great possibilities fer the future devclopment of the area and had invested capital 
there. As far as the d'Argenlieu administration was concerned, France would not tolerate a 
solution to the problems of Viet Nam that was contrary to the interests of the "Cochinchinese." 
Yet virtually the only people feeling a "Cochinchinese" identity were those who had profited 
from the French presence to become wealthy landholders, to gain a French education, and to 
vecenve French citizenship. 


The mdochinese Federation, which had come closer to reglity by the March 6 accords, 


would also provide a coavenient meaia of recogmzing the autonomy of Cochinchina. From 
@Arponiieu's perspeci’ve, this federation would be usefur in checking the spread of tne Viet 
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eae 


Mink'’s political strength, He idestifiea the source of thzir power is nahonaliam, a pervasive 
force which ho feared would not only overrun Cochiachina but algo th2 neighboring states of 
Carbo & an ss, The Viet Minh pevliesl drive was oywated with the physicad expanaion 
uver the centuri¢s of the Vieinamesc soudeward from she Temkin Delta and with their wilitery 
forays Weniware to the countries on thetr border. 


The Ude of Vietnamese expansion waz at iis height when the French istervened in the mid- 
die of the nineteenth century. France's peaceful occupation of Lacs and Cambodis can he at- 


“a tributed in large measure to the orotection they gusrameed agaiuet Viemumege “expacsioniaim.” 
Moreover, their iragmentsticn of Viet Nam into ue “countries,” with one of them, Cochin- 
f china, being made a French coluny, was designed te restrict the unitv which the Vigemamese 


had painfully achieved. This colonia! solicy had the effect of encouraging regional und lucal 
forces which were latent in Vietuamege society. The revolaiimary fervor which the Viot 
Mink had generated new threstened to overcame these parochial temicrcies. In response, tie 
french were arguing through d‘Argenlieu's propagands isaf sationalism im general, avd Viet~ 


ramese nationsliszn in particular, was sn cuimeded alneteanth-century dectrine which the " 
“ French were justified in opposing. Their purpose was avowed to he that of providing the 
3 g , = 


benefita of She mcdern world to the people of indochina with ut the ecymplications of politics. 


Rather than to channel the pxergiea of the Viet Minh go that they might have neen dissi-~ 
pated by the enormity of the taak of developing revolutionary power, the admiral's policy was 


x to meet them headon. iy retrospect uae acamascy of the opposition to the Yiet Minh appears 
s to have won for the Commuzist-ied independence movement more adherents than they might 


otherwise have expected. Since nationalism in Viet Nam was essentially an anti-French re- 
action rather then a defined positive force, a policy of intransigence gave it increased sub- 


sience end purpose. The paradoxical neture of general and parochial trends is Vietnamese 
; politics in 1946 were surnmzrized by Genera Leclerc's political adviser, Paul Mus. Ina 


conversation with the governor general he offered the view that if the admiral tried to divide 
Viet Nam there would be a strong trend towards unity. If, on the other hand, he tried to unite 
Viet Num he could expect & vigorous regionalism and parochialism. 


ie The views of the governo~ general in Indociyna reflected the feelings of the colonial in- 

: tereata there and the French-oriented Vietnamese elite in the south, rather than those of the 
; Ministry of Overseas France (the former Ministry of Colonies) or the French Parliament. in 
q fect, it was the unagettled pclitical situation within France tollowing the resignation oi de 

9 Gaulle and the defest of the proposed constitution on May 5, 1946, that permitted Admiral 


i d'Argenlieu so wuch latitude. It was this condition that allowed factions to Jevelop witiin the 
¥rench administration in Yadovhina over a policy of concessions ver.us one of force. Sensing 
that these circumstances might clso lead to his being checked again, as on March 6, the 


governor general wanted to be abie to recognize the autonomy of Cochinchina before the Viet © 
Minh delegation left for Paris at the end of May. But this required the ratification of the par- hg 


Hiament and the backing of the Ministry of Overseas France. At that moment France. hed no 

perliament and was caught up in an election fever. Moreover, Marius Moutet, the Minister of 
| Overseas France, was campaig>ing in his }>me district and was in no position to respond to 
d'Argenlieu's proposals even if he had wanted to do so. 21 


Recognition of the Republic of Cochinchina 
Frustrated in his designs to restrict the Viet mink through established procedures, Ad- 


miral d'Argenlieu took it on his own initiative te recognize the kepublic of Cochinchina as a 
“free state having its own government, parliament, army and finances, being a part of the 
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indociinese Fedzration and the French Uniern."'32 When this government was formaliy pro- 
claimed ‘n Baigca an dune 1, 1946, two-thirds of the audience ut ‘he ceremony were, according 

; to a0 observer, French ndiitary and civillans.= Their overattendance emphasized that the 

: Cochiuehinese Republic vas a political force founded en some 8,000 large landholders, ap- 

; prodmatyy 1,500 Viomamese with Freach citizenship, and about 15,292 resident Frenchmen, 
ali living in seuth Vict Nam.“ f'argeplieu had now checkmated Leclerc's move of March 6, 
They had both recognized sutenomeus governments at either end of Viet Nam. Moreover, 
each of these governmenta wag io have a surprising capacity for excurance—surprising, be- 
case it was widely expected that the Viet Minh would be crushed militarily, and beceuse the 
Associated Stata of Viet Nam which grew out of the Cochinchinese Republic was throughi sure 
to fall from lack of popclar auppert. 


These two governments demonscreted some fundamental aspects of the revolution in Viet 
Nam. The fact that uvepresontative jeadership elites could remain in authority in south Viet 
Mam was another indication that there was aot a broad popular uprising throughout Viet Nam. 
But the inability of military force to eliminate the politically sophisticated and purposeful 
Commuriat elite was evidence that there was much wore to the revolution than the protest of 
a digcontente:! bourgevisie ard the intellectuals. At the outset, neither of these groupe was 
able tc predozuinate and the maicricy of the population remained unaffected. Yet, beyond the 
complexity of these characteristics, it seems clear that an instituticnalization of political 
forces by French-initiaied measures coul” have been possible during 1946, 


in the absence of these institutions, the cont-nding elites launched a violent competition to 
ackieve political power. In this conflict, the po, ation could not remain unaffected. They 
were the object of the competition in which the goal was a new structure of political power. In- 
evitably, there » .3 a strong French opinion v/hich did not believe that a thwarted elite could 
creat! a full-scale revolution, for this woula require a political mobilization of the Vieamese 
pooulation at a magnitude that had never before been approached. Moreover, France bad in 
Viet Nam, especially in the south, an elite through which it seemed possible to maintain their 
influence. A measured response to the convulsion in Viet Nam could have been devised by the 
French. They could have created institutions granting power to indigenous elites and permit- 
ting the-u opportunities for political mobilization on French terms. But this appeared to be 
umecessary and the institutions seemed enormously difficult to construct. For this miscal- 
culation France was to pay a dear price. Yet, as her officials approached the pressures in 
Viet “am, they did not seem to be interested ‘> dealing with them in ways that could be useful 
to France by institutionalizing the revolutionary process that had already been set in motion, 


The Fontainebleau Conference 


The opport..nity for the French to respond to the Vietnamese revolutica by devising sew 
political inatitutims came in the summer of 1946. The "official definitive negotiations," 
called for by the Ho-d'Argenlieu communiqué of March 2, did not commence for more than a 
month after the Viet Minh delegation arrived in France. This delay was caused by the politi- 
cal instability out of which the Fourth French Republic was being created. It was not until 
July 6 that the confe-cnce began at the palace at Fontainebleau. From the outset, the tone and 
character of the disc. ssion was significantly different from that of the Da Lat meeting. The 
delegation was almost »clusively composed of high-ranking Viet Minh leaders, headed by Ho 
Chi Minh. In the opening remarks, Pham Van Dong, Ho's chief lieutenant, vehemently attacked 
the policies of Admiral d'Argenlieu. He directed his protest against the formation of the 
Cochinchinese Republic and the military occupation of the central Viet Nam plateau which had 
taken place during June. 55 
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Before the discussion had gone very far, d'Argenlieu posed ano‘ - embarrassing problem. 
He called a second Da Lat conference to which he invited Cambodia, Laos, and Cochinchina, as 
well as ohe-: vers from southern central Viet Nam (below the sixteenth parallel) and from the 
ethnic minorities. Their purpose was to examine the problems involved in the formation of 
the Indochinese Federation. 7 :e conference was announced on July 25, to be convoked on 
August 1, and it immediately had its effect cn the deliberations at Fontainebleau. Pham Van 
Dong emphasized that the proposed meeting at Da Lat called into question the purpose of the 
Fontainebleau conference. He wondered if it would not be better to suspend the discussions in 
France until the ambiguity between the two conferences had been resolved.3¢ The tense atmos- 
phere of the conference was heightened further after an ambush of Frenc’ troops by the Viet 
Minh in the north Viet Nan: town of Bac Nin on August 4, in which 12 French soldiers were 
killed and 41 wounded. 37 


Despite these teusions, the negotiations dragged on through August and into the first weeks 
of September, with the status of southern Viet Nam being the intractable point of the discus- 
sions. Finally, on the night of September 9-10, 1946, a modus vivendi was drafted which was 
a last effort at conciliation, but rather than resolving fundamental issues it discussed second- 
ary problems withct agreement on fundamentals. For example, French natiouais were tc be 
given preference in the employment of technicians and advisers by the Viet Minh government. 
Schools in Viet Nam would follow French programs. Viet Nam was to form a customs union 
with the Indochinese Federation. A commission was to be eat>hlished to study postal, tele- 
graph, and telephone communications between Viet Nam and the rest of the states of Indochina. 
Ali of these clauses, however, were conditioaai ones. They depended on what Viet Nam was 
to become politically. On this point there was an agreement to disagree, but at a later date, 38 


The story of the Fontainebleau negotiations tells much more about French colonial poti- 
cies and domestic politics than it does about revolution in Viet Nam. More than two months 
of intense wrangling yielded inconclusive results which are best summarized in the last article 
of the modus vivendi. In it France and the Viet Minh, 


acree to seek together the conclusion of special agreements on all que tions 
which may arise, in order tc strengthen their friendly relations and prepare 
the way for a general final treaty. The negotiations will be resumed to this 
end as soon as possible and at the latest... January 1947. 


In retrospect, it seems almo:' unbelievabl. ‘hat the French and the Viet Minh were discussing 
prob'ems of telephone communicaticens just three months t © .e their armed confrontation in 
the streets of Hanoi. But the unreality of this modus vivendi was forceful evidence that two 
months of hari bargaining had not given the French any clearer conception of how they might 
come to terms with the revolu. mi: ‘iet Nam. Lacking 2 consensus within their own circles, 
the French sought to defer the question. 


Conclusion of Conference 


W.en the final draft of the modus vivendi was considered on the morning of September 10, 
Phim Van Dong demanded that the agreement include the date and the modalities for a refer- 
endum on the status of Cochinchina, as was called for in the March 6 accords. He asserted 
thit the Vietnamese delegation would not sign the document if it did not contain these details 59 
This reluctance was based on the Vietnamese delegation's fear of repercussions im Hanoi for 


unity. ff such was the overriding concern of Flam Van Dong, there were other considerations 


which Ho Chi Minh theught primary. Ne did not want to return to Viet Nam emptyhbanded. He 
felt that without seme ¢ -~t of tangible shred of hope that the French wouid fulfili the March 6 
accords there would be no rueans of stopping those within the Viet Minh who wanted to launch 
an all-out fight for independence. 


Ho Chi Minh allowed the Viet Minh delegation, with Pham Van Dong at its head, to leave 
Paris for Hanoi. But within a day after their departure he had signed a modus vivendi lacking 
the conditions that Pham Van Dong had demanded. This was not done without substantial mis- 
givings by the Viet Minh leader, who commented on his decision by saying, "I have just signed 
my death warrant."4° Moreover, he pleaded that the insufficiency of the statement would make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to asauage the emotions of the Viet Minh leadership. To Jean 
Sainteny, who hac come t¢ France to facilitate the work of the Fontainebleau conference, he 
pleaded, 'Don't let me leave this way; arm me against those who seek to surpass me. You 
will not regret it."41 Prophetically, he covered his disappointment over the meager results of 
his negotiation with the assertion that, "If it is necessary for us to fight we shall fight. You 
will kill ten of our men, but we will kill one of yours and it is you who will finish by wearing 
yourself out." 42 


VIixT MINH PREPARE FOR A SHOWDOWN WITH FRANCE 


Since the first indication that the d'Argenlieu clique was aot going to give a very broad 
interpretation to the March 6 accords, the Viet Minh had been preparing for the military show- 
down that thei negotiators sought to avoid. One of their immediate concerns was that southern 
Viet Nam not be controlled by the French and separated from the rest of the country through 
lack of political and guerrilla activity to oppose them. Thus, the smoldering remains of the 
August Revolution in the south were fanned to a new intensity. By contrast, there was no sig- 
nificant military provocation north of the sixteenth parallel. with the exception of the Bac Ninh 
ambush in early August, This, it was felt, would have prejudiced the outcome of the confer- 
ences at Da Lat and Fontainebleau. However, upon the departure of Ho Chi Minh for France 
at the end of May, Vo Nguyen Giap, who then became the most potent leader in the country, 
began to build up the Viet Minh armed forces in the north. His goe: was to be prepared for 
whatever contingencies the breakdown in oegotiations might bring. 


Guerrilla Terror Begins 


Meanwhile, the guerrilla action south of the sixteenth parallel was being direrted toward 
eliminating the village~level social and administrative leadership where there were Viet Minh 
forces to carry out thie terror. Where the opportunity presented itself, French convoys and 
installations were ambushed. In these operations, the southern guerrilla forces were limited 
by two) ey factors. First, there was a divisiveness in the Nam Bo command which stemmed 
from the Viet Minh's continuing reliance on the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and Birh Xuyen forces. 
Seccndly, the relative paucity of the Viet Minh's men and equipment, as compared with their 
resources in the north and the strength of the French in the south, was restrictive. By the end 
of 1946, the Viet Minh hac only an estimated 25,000 men under arms south of the sixveenth 
parallel. A substantial portion of them, estimated at 5,000 mea, was located in central Viet 
Nam between Da Nang and Nha Trang, which remained unoccupied by the French. This in- 
dicates that during the summer of that year the approximately 35,000 F-ench troops com en- 
trated in the Cochinchina region in the south were opposed by a guerrilla fores of almoat half 
their size. 
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Despite severe losses in weapons and casualties inflicted on them by the French, the Viet 
Minh Nam Bo forces were able to create widespread political instability. In the rural areas 
of the south this was achieved through the assassination and kidnaping of more than 368 village 
leaders during 1946. Shrewdly, the Viet Minh were able to direct their attacks at various 
levels to take advantage of changing opportunities. From late August until the cease-fire pro- 
visions of the modus vivendi went into effect on October 00, they concentrated their attacks on 
French posts and convoys. For example, there were 212 attacks on posts in the south during 
October, but only 17 in November. There were 84 ambushes in the month preceding the cease- 
fire and only 13 following it. After the cease-fire the Vier Minh then shifted their intensity to 
a policy of assassination. In the first two weeks of November, 17 village notables were killed 
in the south and 32 were reported missing. Before the outbreak of general hostilities, an ad- 
ditiona: 48 notables were killed. 


The French Predicament 


Under the terms of the modus vivendi cease-fire the French could not respond militarily 
to these attacks on village leaders without violating ine agreement. At least this was what the 
Viet Minh maintained. Freed of the threat of reprisal and with the structure of rural society 
weakened by its loss of leaderhip, the Viet Minh would be able to expand their own political 
framework, Although the French intransigence over the modus vivendi had predictably 
strengthened the determination of the Viet Minh, ironically, it had not benefited the Cochin- 
chinese Republic. Because of their effective tactics of i:.filtration and subversion, the Viet 
Minh could continue to extend their political influence in the south even when the French tried 
to check them militarily. The French predicament became increasingly cliur. 


In their policy of postponing negotiations, they were caught between the self-imposed 
san. ‘ions against a military response to the Viet Minh on the one hand and the expansicn of the 
independence movement's influence by means of political violence on the other. The delay in 
negotiating seem. -d certain to give the Viet Minh time to increase their strength, which would 
in turn make their demands for concessions more extensive and forceful. Since the Frencn 
position already allowed for veiy little flexibility, the successful campaign of guerrilla ter- 
rorism in the south pressed the followers of Admiral d'Argenlieu to seek a showdowr. In the 
pericd of diplomatic inactivity fuliow ng the signing cf ~e modus vivendi, d'rgenlieu chafed 
at the restrictions these agreements imposed. As the admiral began to prepare for a ca. 
frontation with the Viet Minh, the wisdom of the military development program of Vo Nguyen 
Giap became apparent. 


Increase of Viet Minh Militar) rorces 


When the Viet Minh delegation departed for the Fontainebleau conference the end of 
May 1946, the armed forces at their disposal north of the sixteenth parallel numbered approxi- 
mately 31,000 men. Although estimates as? conflicting, it appears that ai this time there were 
approximately 20,000 loosely organized guerrilla forces in Cochinchina and that their number, 
generally balancing loyses with new recruitment, was relatively stable during 1940. Six 
months later, as a consequence of a rapid program of expansion, the Viet Minh had about 
100,060 men under thel: control throughout Viet Nam. Doubling their armed force in that 
short a period of time was obviously a spectacular organizational achievement for the Viet 
Minh. Yet it did not .nean that they had created «a uniformly disciplined and trained fighting 
force. There were, as should have been ex; cted, strong regional variations in size and 


quality. 
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While force levels in the far south remained unchanged, the greatest increase in military 
strength occurred in north Viet N>™. where most of the twoiold increase in quantity was con- 
centrated. Central Viet Nam in the area of Quang Ngai and Qui Nhor was another location of 
energetic organizational activity. In thie central area it was estimated that the Viet Minh had 
about 25,000 out of $5,000 men who cr:iu be termed regulars when the armed conironta- 
tion came in December 1946. The greatest concentration of regulars, approximately 40,000, 
was in Tonkin. Supplementing the regulars there were about 15,090 troops of secondary 
quality in north and central Viet Nan. and about 20,000 poorly armed guerrillas in Cochin- 
china. 


The organization of such a force was all the more remarkable for the fact that few of its 
members had received military training before joining the Viet Minh. There were four 
sources for Viet Minh forces with previous military experience. First, the most loyal and . 
seasoned of them all were ‘he veteran Viet Minh guerrillas, numbering a maximum of 5,000 
persons. They had been organized by Vo Nguyen G‘ap and Chu Van Tan in the mountain ~~eas of 
north Viet Nam before August 1945. Another element in the smal] nucleus was a group of about 
4,000 men who had been recruited by the Japanese for a volunteer armed force after March 9, 
4945. There was also a group of approximately 3,000 men who had served with the French 
Army in Europe and other parts of the empire and who had returned home to join the Viet 
Minh. Of potential, but uncertain, utility to the Viet Minh were the 24,000 members of the 
French-led militia force, the Garde Indochinoise. They were selected by the Viet Minh with 
great care because of their suspected paychoiogical commitment to their old units. This was 
also the atiitude toward the approximately 35,000 men who had served with the French coionial 
army in Indochina during the Japanese occupation. 


French vs. Vietnamese Troop Loyalties 


There igs io accurate iidication of Sow many experienced military men joined the Viet 
Minh from the Garde Indcchinoise, or fron. service as regwars with the French Army. It 
would have required the:r complete defection, a total of 79,000 men, in order to have accounted 
for the expansion of the Viet Minh armed ferces without popular mobilization. On the basia of 
fragmentary miormation it scems that the Garde Indochinoise veterans were mure likely vol- 
unteers than were the regulars among the Vietnamese in the French Army. This seems true 
because army units were conce . cated at certain kev (oca..ons and had a more distinctly mili- 
tary appearance than their m‘huaounterparts, At least 3,100 of the 55,000 showed them~ 
selves disciplined enough to follow their French officers into Chinese exile when the Japanese 
coup de force occurred. The Garde Indochinoise, however, was scattered uroughout the coun- 
try in small units, with few French-command personnel, and with a local paramilitary rather 
than military role. The militiamen made almost no attempt to retreat into China or to oppose 
the Japenese. 


Peyond these organizational factors there are other reasons why it appears that there was 
no wholesale transfer of loyalties by those Vietnamese with French military buckgrounds. Not 
only was suspicion of the Viet Minh a barrier but also there was no universal reaction against 
the French regime in Viet Nam. For example, in the midst of the revolutionary fervor in the 
summer of 1946, Vietnamese accounted for approximately °,.300 men out of the 35,600 trench 
forces in ‘“‘iet Nam south of the sixteenth parallel. Although it is impossible to determine 
whether these 6,300 were part of the 55,000 who had previously served with the French during 
the occupation, it seems likely that they were. This impression is based on the strong trend 
of indigenous cooperation with the colonial regime in the military sphere. During Novernber 
and December 1945, the French were able to recruit an additional 143,000 Vietnamese, bringing 
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them into their ranks as trained troops by Jume 1947. Moreuver, nearly 12,000 partisans 
were recruited for cuunterguerrilla duty and a nilitia of 8,790 was organized. Before the end 
of 1947, Vietnamese troops composed two-thirds ~f the French forces south of the sixteenth 
parsiel. 


While this French competition with the Viet Minh for the lovalties of Vietnamese military 
recruits yielded the best reaults in the south, their success was not confined there. Asa 
consequence of their continued role in the Indochina War, by the spring of 1954, there were al- 
most 406,000 Vietnamese fighting against the Viet Minh under French leadership. This French 
capacity to mobilize substantial Vietnamese manpower for military purposes, at the beginning 
as well as at the conclusion of the war, suggests an important commentary on the revolution in 
Viet Nam. Since the military recruitment of the Viet Minh was a ciose corollary of their pro- 
gram of political mobilization, they were severely restricted by the continuing ability of the 
French to secure the support of widespread segments of Vietnamese society. Although there 
was broad opposition to France in Vict Nam and there was much deterioration in the struc- 
tures oy social commitment, there were still means of organizing political structures around 
the old coiczial regime. Though this did not minim ze the revclutionary character of Viet- 
namese society, it (id mean that the decay -f the old regime was not thorough and that the 
form of a new order was far from complete. This characteristic of revolutionary politics in 
Viet Nam became clearer as the two opponents worked to establish increasingly larger mili- 
tary forces. 


Viet Minh Military Organization 


In ade: on to the political restric ions the Viet Minh faced, there were factors of internal 
military organization which also tested their capacity as a revolutionary movement. Even had 
there been a mass defection of u.c 79,000 French-trained Vietnamese military men, they 
would not have brought with them an officer corps or a noncommissioned officer corps suf- 
ficient to provide the encadrement for a fighting force of 100,000 men. Moreover, it was un- 
doubtedly the officers, the more privileged Vietnamese among the French troops, who were 
the most committed to their units. Even the existing Vietnamese officer corps was too small 
tor Viet Minh requirements. Among the 55,000 Vietnamese inthe French coloniai army in 
Indochina less than 1 percest were officers, 27 being recognized as regulars and 25 as re- 
serves, while 2,342—about 5 percent of the totai—were noncommissioned officers. 


in order to meet their leadership requirements, the Viet Minh established training schools 
in the town of Tong, northwest of Hanoi in the upper Red Hiver valley on the aite of a former 
French base, and at Quang Ngai in central Viet Nam. At both of these locations, Japanese in- 
structors played an extremely important role. The instructors at Tong were part of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mukaiyama's "Japanese Organism for Collaboration and Aid for the Independ- 
ence of Viet Nam."' The 300-m™an group at Quang Ngai was the same one that had set up arse- 
nals under the direction of Major Saito, It appears that by the end of 1946, these two schools 
had been able tu train 1,500 noncommissioned officers. Aithough the number of officers 
graduated, if any, ig not available it would seem that it was ciearly insufficient to meet the 
Viet Minh's leadership requirements. In order te provide leadership for their $0,00U-man 
main for-e, it seems reasonable to expect that the Viet Minh would have needed at least 10 per- 
cent officers, or 3,000, and about 14,000 noncommisaioned officers, or 25 percent of the.r tatal 
streagth. There ia little evidence to suggest that they had this level of expermenced personnel, 


Thie situation placed an especially heavy burden on these Viet Minh inilitary leaders who 
had received their training through the channels of revolutionan politics. Of the prominent 
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militarv chiefs of the Viet Minh at least five had experience in China, either at Ue Whampoa 
Military Academy or with Chinese Communist guerrills units. Two cf these Whampoa grad- 
uates were given special responsibilities in developing the Viet Minh armed force. One of 
them, Nguyen Son, was placed in charge of the central Viet Nam operational and training com- 
mand at Quang Ngai. There, with his Japanese colleagues, he trained noncommissioned of- 
ficers and organized two units of undetermined strength which were called “divisions.” Dur~ 
ing the gestation pericd of 1945, Nguyen Son had as his command deputy another Chinese- 
trained Vict Minh officer, Le Thiet Hung. In a position analogous to that of Nguyen Son was 
Vong Thua Vu, another Whampoa graduate, who was in charye of military training at the 
upper Red River base of Tong. 


Perhaps the best -ndication of the various predominant clements in the Viet Minh military 
tradition is demerstrated in the backgrounds of the six men who were chosen to command the 
infantry divisions which slowly began to emerge from guermilla units in 1949. Two of them 
were men with Chinese military training. Two others were of Tho origin anc had risen 
through the guerri.!a movement started by Giap in the Tonkin mountains during the Japanese 
occupation, One was i former noncommissioned officer inthe French Army. The remaining 
division commander had progressed through the revelutionary movement inside Viet Nam 
alter 1946 without having had any outside military training 


The character of this latter-day military structure reflected some of the particular fea- 
tures of the Viet Minh’s revolutionary politics. The emergence of the Tho generais betraved 
a continuing reliance on this key :nountain minority for manpower as well as Vuses. The 
Chinese background of ot :cers given vital training and operational responsibilities, in con- 
junction with Japanese deserters, reculs the role of external aid in the expansion of the Viet 
Minh force, Wheher or not the approximately $0,000 weapons oltaine? through the aid of the 
Chinese and Japanese were a i:mit to their manpower recruitment, it does indicate that their 
men were relatively well provided for in armamert Also, this profile of their division com- 
manders indicates from another perspective that the development of the Viet Mink mulitary 
strength depended on the leadership of men without extensive prior experience Moreover, 
heir mobilization of a 100,000-man armed force ina littl over a vear was not only a spec- 
tucular achievement, if was a vital prerequisite if the revolutionary movement were to be 
sustained Against tne pressures of the French the Viet Minh’s ability to fleld a fightung 
force of this magnitude stead cut as a striking clai.n te lemtimacy 


Measured against the approaimatcly G540,000 men that the Viet Minh had brougnt inte their 
bathe force by 1OS4, this rutial achievement gives evidence of the ctpacities that the Viet 
Minh were te demonstrate on numerous occasions in stalemating the French militarily By 
the autumn of 1946, the Viet Minh had established a unique sulitary pasition They pac in- 
creased therr armed forces toa larger size than the French then hadin Viet Nam. “More im- 
portant te Gheir strategy, they had expanded their strength te approaimately 75,000 men nerth 
of the sixteenth parallel where the French were restricted Dv the March 6 accerds to 15,0) men 
With the continued cifectiveness of the guerrillas in Cochinchina, the French were caught ina 
double-prenged strategy 9 Gaidp haa done his work weil | Through his efforts the Viet Minh 
were prepared to wait out the hiatus tn diplomatic bargaining or io resist ine iutiatives of 


Qo Srzenhieu. 


BEGINNING OF REVOEU TIONARY WARK 


The trend tuward a French confrontation with the Viet Minn was not aserted by th 
Fontainebleau comference cond the sigming of the modus vivendi Indeed, the tren tas 
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purposofully sustained by the French high commissioner in Indochina. Admiral d'Argenlieu's 
second Da Lat conference in August had created much hostility among the Viet Minh because 
there was no mas.dng the event as a transparent attempt to bolster the prestige of the Sochin- 
chinese Republic. This was followed by another provocative action which the admiral initiated 
just as the modus vivendi was being signed. On September 10, 1946, he ordered the French 
commissioner for Tonkin to establish control over customs collection in north Viet Nam.43 In 
particular, d'Argenlieu wanted to bring to an end the freedom with which the Viet Minh had 
been able to use the port of Haiphong. 


Concerning this issue the modus vivendi had stated, ''Viet Nam forms a customs union 
with the other countries of the Indochinese Federation. Consequently, there will be no internal 
customs barriers and the same tariffs will be applied everywhere on entry and departure from 
Indochinese territory." However, the Viet Minh did not regard this as superseding the March 6 
accords which recognized their government as having the right to maintain a treasury. In ad- 
dition, the modus vivendi called for the formation of a coordinating commission on customs. 
fN'Argenlieu's action would seem to have prejudiced the work of such a commission before it 
could be established. Not unexpectedly, his initiative caused a violent reaction by the Viet 
Minh. On November 14, the Vietnamese National Assembly had passed a resolution demand- 
ing that France "respect the customs sovereignty" of Viet Nam,.45 Before their demands could 
be pressed further, events brought the issue to a head. 


The Fighting Begins 


The incident that was to set off a chain reaction leading to the general conflagration be- 
tween France and the Viet Minh occurred on Novenrber 20. A boat belonging to a Chinese 
trader bringing motor oil into the port of Haiphong was confiscated by French authorities. As 
they were towing the craft away from its mooring, a vehicle with Vietnamese militiamen 
called Tu Ve approached the scene and opened fire on the French. Although no me was in- 
jured in the exchange of fire, the noise attracted additional Vietnamese forces. They arrested 
a French officer and two enlisted men who were trying to locate the storehouse of goods taken 
from the boat, which they considered contraband. In the ensuing attempts to liberate the 
French personnel, fighting broke out with great intensity and, before it subsided during the 
night, twexty French soldiers were killed and twonty wounded. 


During the course of the following day a cease-fire agreement was reached in Hanoi be~ 
tween French and Vietnamese representatives. This was known by the name of its signers 
as the Lami-Nam agreement. At the same time Acmiral d'Argenlieu, then in Paris for con- 
sultations, is reported to have instructed his deputy in Saigon, General Valluy, to use force to 
settle the Haiphong incident. Before orders could be given, the fighting had stopped. But the 
situation soon flared again. Whether by coincidence or in retaliation, another incident oc- 
curred at the border town of Lang Son on November 21. A French team attempting to locate 
the graves of their comrades killed by the Japanese on March 9, 1945, was fired on by the 
Viet Mini, In an hour and a half of fierce combat eighteen French were killed or wounded. 


Immediate French Reactions 


Despite the response from the French military reprecentatives in the north that measures 
were being taken to resolve the crisis, the high command in Saigon overruled these officials. 
General Valluy feared that incidents might multiply while negotiations were being conducted. 
Therefore he gave directly to Colonel Debes, the French commander in Haiphong, the following 
order: 
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sep ARE IOMLEEOSN A LTR LA EET SEP ORS COTO, ne Ee 


It appears clearly that we are up against premeditated aggressions, care- 
fully staged by the Vietnamese regular Army which no longer seems to 

obey its government's orders. Under these circumstances, your commend- 
able attempts at conciliation. . .are out of season. The moment has come 
of giving a severe lesson to those who have treacvherously attacked you. 
Make use of al] the means at your disposal to master Haiphong and so bring 
the leaders of the Vietnamese to « better understanding of the situation 


On November 22, Colonel Debes informed his Vietnamese counterpart in Haiphong that, 
in view of the violatioas of the Lami-Nam agreement, he was demanding that the Viet Minh 
torces evacuate the ‘Chinese quarter of the city before 9 o'clock on the morning of the 23rd. 
In responding to Debes' letter the Vietnamese commander denied ail of the French officer's 
charges and called his attention to the continuing negotiations in Hanoi which had, early on the 
morning of the 23rd, reached an agreement for the reestahlishment of a mixed guard at the 
railroad station in Haiphorg. This exchange of letters was followed by another set in which 
Debes repeated his accusations and demands and the Vietnumese commander denied them. 
The verbal battle was ended by the French commander who gave the order to open fire at. 
1005 hours on the morning of the 23rd. This unleashed not only a bombardment by ships of 
the French fleet in Haiphong harbor, but also by marine artillery and strikes by fighter air- 
craft. Before the day was over, the Viet Minh forces hud been neutralized and about 6,000 
persons, including civilians fleeing the town, had been iilled. 


After this event, the atmosphere in north Viet Nam was supercharged with suspicion and 
hostility on both sides. One impertant reaction in France to mitigate the tension was the 
naming of Jean Sainteny as a special envoy with full civil and military powers in north Viet 
Nam. Because of his close relations with Ho Chi Minh it was felt in Paris that Sainteny could 
do much to alleviate the bad feeling caused by the Haiphong incident. But when he returned to 
Hanoi on December 2, the newly reappointed French commissioner for Tonkin found the situa- 
tion desperate. However, it seemed widely accepted that the reciprocal confidence between 
Ho and Sainteny could still have served to reestablish calm and could have prevented the clash 
that otherwise appeared inevitable.46 Yet, if this were to occur, decisions would have to be 
made in Paris on the content of negotiations to prevent further incidents and on the future of 
the broader agreements called for in the modus vivendi. But France still faced the momentous. 
problems of domestic politics, which had shunted the Indochina controversy to the sidelines of 
decision making. 


While Paris seemed to want to avoid a showdown it also appeared unable to control the 
largely independent acticzs of Admiral d'Argenlieu, Although Sainteny's belated mission was 
indicative of a desire for conciliation, he was not specifically authorized to take any new initi- 
atives. In a letter of December 8 to his father-in-law, the former governor ‘general of Indo- 
china and former President of France Albert Sarrmut, Sainteny expressed his ‘own predicament 
and at the same time perceptively summarized the French problem in Indochina, | 


. -all the ground gained before and iy the 6 March [accords] is lost. Every- 
thing has to be done again. . .we are here to execute orders, but we must re - 
ceive these orders, France ought to know if it wants to conserve its Empire 
and how it expects to do it. It is necessary to abandon for a few moments the 
preoccupations of narrow minded politicians and give the orders to those who 
are attempting to save it. There is not a moment to lose... .“ 


Even as Sainteny wrote these lines, the city of Hanoi seemed, at Jeast to one observer, to 
be ", . .acity preparing for disaster."48 Shady streets were being barricaded with trees felled 
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across them, roadblocks had isviated the ciw from the surrounding countryside, and wide 

Z¢ ponuation had fled the northern capital. "No one in his 
right mind wants fighting in Indochina, was certainiy a widely held view, but in a dispatch 
filed three davs before the ciash it appeared that "the prospect of it is increasingly sinister 
unless irresponsible violence and bickering over technicalities can be curbed."'4 


segments of the civilian Vietruet 


Landing of French Legionnaires Spurs War 


One of the \ey “technicalities "’ was the landing of a French Foreign Legion batralion on 
December 5, 1545, at Da Nang, without consulting the Viet Minh.5¢ Although under the ienge 
circumstances consultation might have been considered unexpected, the action was a violation 
oi the March 6 accords as weli as the cpirit of the modus vivendi. Obviously, these re:a- 
fercements accelerated the trend toward a military confrontation. Even though Paris had re- 
affirmed 15 recognition of the Septernber 14 medus vivendi as the legal basis of their rela- 
tions with the Viet Minh, there was liftle confidence in this pronouncement in Hanoi. Tnis re- 
affirmation was coupled with an announcement that France was going te increase its totai 
armed strength in Indochina becaise of the situation crested by the Haiphong incident. 5! 


This increase in French military strength north of the sixteenth paratlel and the indication 
of a coniinued expangion of their armed forces in Indochina was an unmistakable development. 
It must have suggested ta the Viet Minh leadership th-t they hed little te gain by deierring 
whatever action they planned in retaliation against the French. Their advantage of holding the 
French forces to 15,000 men as prescribed in the March 6 agreemenis would certainly be 
lost in this French buildup. By July 1946, there were 67,000 Frenchmen and Leyionnaires 
under arms in all of Indochina. The 18,000 additional Vietnamese recruits inducted in No- 
vember and December 1946 would bring the French mili: vy strength up to about 95,000 men 
by the early spring of 1947. 


The training of these recruits and the announced dispatch of additional forces from 
France meant a timelag in the buildup. In the estimated six months before this expansion 
could be completed, the Viet Minh still had an important advantage from the March 6 accords. 
This came from the scattered pattern ir. stationing the 15,000-man French ccatingent iu 
north Viet Nam. Although one~third of their strength--5,090 men—was coucentrated around 
Hanoi, the remainue: were dispersed threughout the territory in detachments of a theusand 
men or less. This pattern increased the vuinerability of the reoccupztion forces, which were 
under restrictions to remain in garrisons at fixed points. Even though the approximately 
75,000 Viet ‘inh under arm. were ciearly inferior in both tzcining and equipment to the 
Frey.ch, they would never again have so favorable a balance of forces. With the mounting 
pressure of French military expansion, 1s well as their inflexibility in negotiations, the Viet 
Minh had few durable advantages. Since there seemed no furesccable improvement in their 
relations with the Freach, time was agains: the Viet Minh. 


Viet Minh React 


Of more immediate concern than the graceai expansion of their military force was the 
fear that the French would launch a coup d'état in Manoi similar to the one tf it had broken the 
hold ef the revolutionary movement in Saigon on September 25, 195. Whether or not the Viet 
Minh were cware of them, if appears certaia that there were several “rench c ~tingency plana 
for the seizure of Hanoi. Whe the Viet Minh did discover at Haiphong in December 1946 was 
a divective issued by General Valluy more than seven months befere, on April 10, 1946, which 


required ie French garriguns inp certy Viet Nag to gather information in order to be cre- 
surprige 5? Obviously. thia aroused the sus - 
Var, Vo Aamuven CGiap aca adamant in 

Ss advusaey ol the view that ' wprised ig te sizike first, 155 
ae on December 7, it sing of the French Foreign Legs pattalion at 
Da Nang, Giap issued a directive ode ig nis rovees to we prepoced for a "preventive caup" 
by December 12. 


pared to neuiralize focal Viet Minh Serces by 
sear of the Yiet Mid to 2 new cba wed 


In the miutst of the patsering storm 3 brief vey of hope was seen dy the Viet Minb ir. mid- 
December as a resuli of the electior of Leon Elum tc noed a new Freacn government. Their 
expeciativoas stemmed from aa article tna Glun had written before his election in a Socialist 
newspaper, Le Populaire, on December 10, i346. Init he nad said, ’. . . There is one way 
ond only one way of preserving in Indochina the presuge cf our civilization, ou? pelitical and 
spiritua? intlue:uce, and also ox ovr material interests which are legifimate: 1 is sincere 
agreement jwith Viet Nam] on the basis of indepeadence.. . "54 He Chi Minh reacted by dis- 
patching a message on Lecember 15 to the new French Socialist premiar which called for: 

{1) the retura of French and Viet Minh trocps to th» positions they hed held prior ts Navem- 
ber 20 in Lang Son and Haiphong; (2) the withdrawal of the troops iaated at Da Nang by the 
French on December 5° and (3) the cessation ci French mncpzing-up oper ations in Cochinchina. 
The substance of the message was virtually the sume as that cf a telegram sent by Jean 
Sainteny shortiy after his return to Hanoi and to whien there was ne response. Whether a 
direct appeal! to the new French premier might have averted the clash wili never be known. 
Ho's meseage wag neld up in Saigon by French auworities and did not reach Paris until 
December 26, seven days after the fighting had begun in Hanoi. $5 


Meanwhile, beginning cn December 17, a series of incidents involving the Viet Minh 
seli-defense militia, the Tu Ve, and French units in Hanoi resultec in severai deaths on both 
sides. On the morning of December 19, 10,000 Viet Minh trueps were grouped in three sec- 
tious on the outskirts of Hanoi and an approximately equal number of militiamen were alerted 
that an attack would be launched that evening. At the same time the French commander for 
north Viet Nam, General Morliére, demanded that the Tu Ve be disarmed as ar: indication of 
the peaceful intentions of t.. Viet Minh. This demand was the reason given later by Ho Chi 
Minh as the instigation of the outbreak of the fighting, for 1. was considerec an witimatum, 5¢ 
Before noon on the nineteenth, Ho sent a letter to Sainteny in which he asked the French com- 
missioner to search for a way to ameliorate the ominous climate developing in Hanoi, 
General Morliére responded sympathetically to this spirit of relaxing tensions by acceding to 
Vo Nguyen Giap‘s request that a part of the French troops be given leave from their posts. 
Far the firat time in ahout 15 days, over 1,200 French soldiers were allowed to visit the cafés 
and cinemas of Hanoi. 58 


Outbreak of General Hostilities 

As the tense day of December 19 was moving toward dusk, a Eurasian agent of the French 
who had infiltrated the Viet Minh armed forces informed his superiors that the Vietnamese 
were preparing a couo de force at 8 o'clock that evening. Shortly after receiving this news a 
letter arrived from the Viet Minh indicating that they were prepared to hold a meeting on the 
following morning to consider the demand of General Morliare to disarm the militia. Whether 
this was just a ruse to keep them off balance the French could not be sure. Yet it was a great 
relief to their military command to hear the clocks of Hanoi sound the hour of eight without 
incident. Four minutes later the city was plunged into darkness us the central power s*ation 
wag taken over by the Viet Minh, followed by fierce fighting in the shadowy streets .59 


Altheugh the exact moment for the outbreak of hostilities may not have been chosen until 
very soon hefore the attack, there waa Little yuection that there had been substantia] prepara- 
tion. The Vietnarsese and Chinese quarters of Hano’ nad been well stocked with food and 
ammunition. Holes lad been cut between adjoining houses to facilitate passage through. Tun- 
nels to points outside the city had also been carefully prepared. These provisions made it 
possible for elements of the Tu Ve to hold cut for almsost two months before the French were 
able to make themselves cornplete masters of the city on February 19, 1947.9 After three 
weeks of fighting against the estimated 10,000 Tu Ve, the 5,006-man French garrison was able 
to L& the state of siege that had been proclaimed wher tke fighting broke out. At the same 
time the Hanoi~Hciphong hishway, the veritable lifeline for fcod and supplies of the £ “90 
Frepch civilians in Hanci, was recpened. 


The garrisons in the other aorth Viet Nam locations were not quite so fortunate. Hue was 
under coustant attack unti: reinforcements arrived to drive off the Viet Minh on Febmiary 5. 62 
Less fortunate still was the Freach detachment at Vinh, a central Viet Nam town 155 miles 
south cf Hanoi, which capitulated to the Viet Minh on December 21. The reinforced garrison 
at Da Nang was the object of a fierce Viet Minh attack but it was able to hold both the town and 
the airfield there. Viet Mir™ attempts were also made tc take the Red River Delta towns of 
Bac Nioh, Phu Lang Thuong, anc Nam Dizh, with the latter being under the most severe pres- 
sure until March 12, 1947, when a ground column arrived from Hanoi. 


These attacks served to demonstrate ‘hat the Viet Minh were capable of cuordinating their 
milftary ope: ations over all Yiet Nam. Moreover, these operations against the French gar- 
rigons inthe north were matched by intensification of the guerrilla war in the south. Before 
two months hl pasgec, the French in north Viet Nam recorded almost 10 percent cagualties, 
with 1,555 men .2ported Killed or wounded from December 19, 1946, to February 7, 1947. 64 
Although this was far from devastating the French armed forces, it was probably also far from 
being an accurate figure of their losses. 


(seneral Leclerc's fears that the Viet Minh might withdraw to the countryside for guer- 
rilla tactics were confirr' +d. Nonetheless, it seems that there was no real change in thinking 
caused by the December 19 events in Hanoi. In its aftermath, Marius Moutet, the Minister 
for Overseas France, was quoted as saying that Before there can be any negotiation st will be 
necessary to get a military decision."6 In a specia! sense this statement was correct. How- 
ever, the military decision did not come for another seven years. When it did occur it was 
the Vietnamese who did the deciding, and the ensuing negotiations at Geneva were on their 
terms and not those of the French. 
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CHAPTER 7 


CONCLUSION: THE ORIGINS OF REVOLUTION 


FRA TE AND THE ORIGINS OF REVOLUTION IN VIET NAM 


France did not seem: to realize that at the end of Wurid War II Viet Nam was in the midst 
of a revolution that French colonial policies had done much to stimulate. Moreover, France 
remained unaware -uat this revelution had brought aboe a configuration of power which made 
colonial rule anachronistic. Instead, the French appear to have calculeted that the Viet Minh 
and other groups were so weak militarily that they could easily be brought under control by 
force of arms without heeding iheir political demands. Althouglt. General Lecierc had tried to 
warn his fellow countrymes what costs a military occupation of Viet Nam would require, his 
assessment w2s given little credence. Had frenchmen known that their military action would 
claim vast rescurces badly needed for France's postwar development, as well as the lives of 
morc than 75,000 of their soldiers over nine vears of war, they might have sought alternatives.1 
Since their calculations were so myopic that they could not foresee the tragedy that lay ahead, 
they chose to try to crush the revolution rather than tc seek ways of sharing political power 
with the Vietnamese. 


As if to show how little interested they were in a politica] settlement with the Viet Minh, 
the French made a fina! cynical gesture in the spring of 1947 before the first Indochina War 
began in earnest. Ina move dictated largely by domestic political -.nsiderations, the newly 
appointed French Hig’ Commissioner, Emile Bollaert, who had replaced the intransigent Ad- 
miral Thierry d'Argenlieu, tried to display apparent flexibility by sending an emissary to Ho 
Chi Minh. The purpose of the mission was ostens‘bly to satisfy the Socialist members of the 
French coxlition government that contact with the Viet Minh leader was being maintained. But 
the effect of the undertaking was to demand the virtual uncondiiioral surrender of the Viet Minh. 
Chosen tor the mission was Paul Mus who, several months earlier, had agreed to become 
Bollaert’s political advise. in the hope that he might contribute to averting a full-scale conflict 
between the French and the Vietnamese. Paradoxically, Mus, a scholar and teacher who en- 
joyed wide respect among the Vietnamese for his service to education in Viet Nam before 
World War Ii, wag to be yet a:wther agent of French intransigence. He was aiso the last 
Frenchman to talk with Ho Chi Minh until after the Viet Minn victory in 1954. 


When Paui Mus set off by foot from Hanoi in May i947 to walk through the Viet Minh lines 
in search of Ho Chi Minh, he was given no ne’ terms with which he might initiate a more fruit- 
ful rounc! of discussions. Instead, he was instructed to inform Ho that the conditions for tur- 
ther discussion with the French would be for the Viet Minhto diexr  * troops, permit free 
circulation of French troops throughout all Vietnamese territor., «aie in predetermined 
perimeters all Viet Minh soldiers once they were disarmed, re.urn aii vostages, and deliver 
into French hinds all non- Vietnamese within Viet Minh ranks. After he reached the mountain 
redoubt in the hills of northern Viet Nam where the Viet Minh had its headquarters, Mus con- 
veyed these terms directly to Ho in a private discussion between the two men. Without im- 
mediately responding to the conditions Mus had brought, Ho turned the conversation in a leisurely 
manner to hia impressions of the future of the French Union. He felt that if it were to become 


a reality it had to be based on the mutuai respect of the parties invoived. Then, abruptiy, 
without having consulted any of his colleagues in the Viet Minh hierarchy, Ho terminated the 
discussion by saving, 'In the French Union there is no place fcr cowards; if I accept these 
conditions I would be one. "2 


Whiie a willingness to renew negotiations with the Viet Minh could have averted 4 war, it 
would not have led to any immediate resolution to the political problems of Viet Nam. Indeed, 
it was because these dilemmas of sharing political power were so difficult to resolve that the 
less ambiguous rvad to war seemed so attractive. Perhaps more than anyone else involved, 
Ho Chi Minh sought to avoid this road because he realized that t!\e Vietnamese people were nut 
only unprepared militarily for war but, more important, they were not unified politicaliy. In 
the sixteen years since its founding, the Indochinese Communist Party under Ho's leadership 
had been unable to establish a countrywide political organization free from parochial pressures 
or strong enough to mobilize unchallenged puliticai power. Undoubtedly Ho had the discourag- 
ing experience of the precipitous revolt of the Communist Party in southern Viet Nam in 1940, 
as well as its hasty action in 1945, to remind him of the limitations in launching a countrywide 
resistance against France. Still, the Indochinese Communist Party had done more to bring the 
Vietnamese pecp!e into a unified political movement through the Viet Minh front than had any 
other group. if Ho Chi Minh could not get Trance to recognize the legitimacy of this power~ 
meager though it was in relation to the arn..d strength of France—then he had no choice but to 
fight. 


The fact that the Viet Minh were strong enough to challenge the French but not powerful 
enough to throw them out of Viet Nam was ar indication of the relative strength of the revolu- 
tionaries «s well as the diversity of the origins of revolution. Because the Viet Minh had been 
unable ‘o surmount the parochial, especially regionai, divisions in Vietnamese society, the rev- 
olutionary pressures they could bring to bear against the French were limited. Although these 
parochial divinicns had traditionally been b rriers to Vietnamese political unity, colonially 
sponsored social changes had tended to reenforce them, making them even more significant ob- 
stacles. As well as buttressing existing social cleavages these social changes, through which 
France had brought limited modernization to Viet Nam, also produced many pockets of potentiai 
political power. But because of its localized character this potential power was extremely dif- 
ficult to mobilize. Spasmodic “prisings costiuned to local areas were indicative of the existence 
of revolutionary potential in the decades before Japanese intervention. Yet the swiftness and 
and effectiveness of the colonial regime in crushing these revolts meant that there was little 
revolutionary structure within which this potential might have been transformed into more ex- 
tensive revolutionary organization. 


Without a determined and effective leadership no incipient revolutionary movement—in Viet 
Nam and elsewhere—has been successful in moving beyond sporadic and isolated terror to 
make a sustained bid for governmental power. Consequently. incumbents who place all their 
emphasis on crushing pockets of revolt but who fail to prevent the formation of a disciplined 
revolutionary leadership are overlooking the long-range source of their difficulties. With few 
exceptions these who become revolutionaries are politically skilled individuals whose talents 
are potentially available to the incumbent government. This was egpecially true in Viet Nam, 
where the revolutionaries were almost exclusively the product of the colonial education system 
which the French had established to provide a trained body of functionaries for their commerce 
and administration. 


'f the opportunities in cemimerce and governmental administration iad been extensive 
enough to have given the rising generations of French-educated Vietnamese a stake in the 
continuation of colonial rule, it 1s conceivable that they might never have sought the path ou. 


revolution. Sut prior te the Japanese occupation colonia! institutions offered little up.ard 
mobility or expanding opportunity. Indeed, institutions which were sources of employment for 
educated Vietnamese remained relatively static in size and number, primarily because of budg- 
etary limitations. But the paucity of colonial revenues merely reflected restrictions on colonial 
economic growth. Industry in France feared the loss of export markets if Viet Nam became 
highly industrialized and consumer goods were manufactured locally.3 Because such poi.cies 
gave colonial society 2 stauc quality, sharp antipathies developed between the French directors 
of colonial institutions and their Vietnamese subordinates. No matter what their educational 
background, individual Vietnamese had little prospect of rising to positions where institutional 
pclicy was made. For most of those who became revolutionaries it was clear that their own 


opportunities for advancement were inseparably bound up with e:iminating French rule in Viet 
Nam. 


Not all Vietnamese, of course, were excluded from positions of privilege and influence in 
Viet Nam's colonial seciety. For those who had become large landholders, prosperous mer- 
chants, or high-ranking bureaucrats, and had capped their achievements by becoming F. nch 
citizens, the rewards of colonial rule were gratifving indeed. Their sentiments were haru 
revolutionary and when revelution did occur the object of their loyalty was clear. These Vier- 
namese sought the continuation of French rule because their personal fortunes depended on it. 
But their support was anvthing but decisive for France, since they numbered probably less than 
one-half of one percent of the Vietnamese population:4 and for a larger number of Vietnamese 
to have been identified with French rule, a broader sharing of the fruits of colonial society 
would have been necessary. 


Economic growth in Viet Nam was so limited by the mercantilist policies of the colonial 
regime, however, thai its fruits could not be widely shared without being dissipated altogether. 
Moreover, those Vietnamese who had the lion's share of the economic rewards of the colonial 
economy had sealed their lovalty to France by acquiring political status through French citizen- 
ship. While it is unlikely that France would ever have made citizenship available outside of 
the indigenous oligarchy through wich it ruled Viet Nam, it is also unlikely that French citi- 
zenship would have been very satisfying to rising generations of Vietnamese. Without provid- 
ing a legitimate means for Vietnamese ‘o have political status other than as colonial subjects 
or to share in governmental authority in Viet Nam, France alienated those whose power they 
were eventually unable to control through force 


VIET NAM'S CONTHIBUTION TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE ORIGINS 
OF REVOLUTION 


Men cannot make revolutions nless they have an acute : ensitivity toward the social bases 
of their country’s political difficu.cjes and a capacity for creating new forms of popular partici- 
pation in politics which will Iink peopie together in a commen effort to change the society in 
which they live. Revolutionaries in Viet Nam have had this sensitivity and capacity. Their 
formation of a new system of politics by overcoming some—though by no means all—of the 
traditional antipathies within Vietnamese society and their foundation of a new political com- 
munity based on mass oarticipation in politics are the most important contributions of thia 
Vietnamese experience te an understanding of revoluuion 


Conditions in a soec-ty may be ripe for revolution—iust as they were in Viet Naum when 
Japan's occupation of the country collapsed at the end of World War ™ (at without the creation 
ofa viable political alternative there seems little Lkelbhood that a revolution will actually voc- 
cur, What are the specific qualities that a revolutionary leadership must possess in order to 
launch a revolution even when conditions are ripe? Why —and how~ does a revoh tionary 


leadership take form from among those politically talented people in a society who are 
thwarted in finding opportunities withir a prevailing regime? And what does the emergence 
of such a leadership indicate aout the incumbeat political system and the society it is trying 
to govern ? 


A maior conclusion of this study is that the circumstances which led to the emergence of 
a revolutionary leadership in Viet Nam are strikingly similar to other instances of revolution. 
For example, an investigation into the nature of the Bolshevik. elite in Russia and the Nazi elite 
in Germany concluded that, despite the radically different ideological images these two groups 
had of themselves, they had both zr‘sen from "frustrated segments of the middle classes who 
had been denied access to what they considered their proper place and organized violent action 
to gain what they had been denied.’ These Russian and German revolutionary elites were 
people who "had experienced some upward mobility, gained some economic rewards and wanted 
political power.'' But they ‘had been denied access to politics. "6 


While there are obviously profound dissimilarities between political upheaval in Russia 
and Germany anc revolution in Viet Nam, this description is basically an .ccurate portrayal of 
the reasons why a revolutionary elite arose in Viet Nam. The existence of this similarity does 
not mean, of course, ‘het, whenever new rising elite groups are thwarted in their aspirations, 
a revolution will automatically result. But it does suggest that such groups are probably the 
most capable of providing revolutionary leadership and that their alienation from the existing 
system his been a conspicuous event leading to many revolutions. Frimarily because of their 
educational achievements, these rising middle groups have been the "symbol specialists” in 
the revolutionary leadership. Without them, ‘'to speak the wuids that caught the ears, touched 
the hearts, activated the behavior of the radicalized cohorts, the specialists in violencs: might 
have murdered and pillaged but they could not have built a revolutionary movement capable of 
seizing state power.""' 


However, these symvol specialists have not been mere street corner orators who have 
exhortad the mob. instead, their chief role has been to “shape the images and teach the rites 
of the new ideology they dispensed. "'* Througn their revolutionary ideology tuey have estab- 
lished contact with an increasingly wider range of the populatios and brough. them inte a revo- 
lutionary movement poised for mobilizirg power against an incumbent regime. As studies of 
China, Russia, and Germany show, the “intellectuals of higher social -atus founded the “revo- 
lutionary, movements through which ceople of lesser status subsequently made their way to 
the top.'9 So it was in Viet Nam that the ideclogical and organizational efforts of Truong 
Chit , a technical school student, and Vo Nguvea Giap, the holder of a doctor of Liws degree, 
were responsible for the rise af Chu Van Tan, an uneducated muuntainver, to be Minister of 
Defense in the revoluionary government. Indeed, the success of the revolution launched hy 
this thwarted Vietnamese intelligentsia depended vitally on mobilizing the tess privileged 
portion of the population of Viet Nam. 


Without the effects of modernization, it seems unlikely that a revolutionary intelligentsie 
would have taken form and organi ved the types of revolution they led in Russia and China. f6 
Certainly, in Viet Nam the modernizing effects of the colomal education system were ines cu- 
mental in the emergence of an effective revolutionary inteliigentsia.  Tarough educatios came 
the opportur '+ for some upward mobility and some economic rewards, but therm mobicty ince 
a potentially moagern world was limited bv the narrow contours of Colonsal society. Mest ot 
all they could develop skills that made them sipyrificant competitors for political influence 
But in colomal Viet Nam there were ne legitimate means by which rising gener citions of Viet- 
namese could use their poutical skills to compete for influence over governmental decistons 
Only by orgaruzing themselves into a revolutionary movermen: ould Ges share in the governingt 


of the country—a position which they felt their political strength entitled them to and which 
French intransigence prevented. 


Oider generations of Vietnamese revolutionaries also felt themselves entitled tc share in 
the goverrirg of the country, but they lacked the cohesion and strength to challenge the French 
successfully. They could not bring about changes in the politics of Viet Nam that wuld de- 
velop the force to displace France and create a unified political order. By contrast, rising 
generations of French-educated Vietnamese distinguished themselves from these earlier, 
ineffective revolutionaries through their capacity for forging a revolutior ry strategv and 
with it establishing an organization which was the nucleus of an alternative government. In 
launching their revolution, this later generation of revolutionaries was not merely attempting 
to overthrow French rule; they were trying to achieve fundamental changes in Vietnamese 
politics bv creating new ways of mobilizing and sharing power. : 


There were reasons other than the level of political skills that made rising generations of 
revolutionaries more effective than their traditionalist predecessors. During the first four 
decades of the twentieth century, the political environment in Viet Nam underwent radical 
changes. The transformation of Viemamese society, brought en by the >2rtial modernization 
of the country by France, made it easier to mobilize power against the colonial regime than 
was the case during earlier phases of French rule. First of all, the disaffected French- 
educated elite—though still small! in relation to the whole of Vietnarnese society—was much 
larger than any preceding revolutionary elite. But more important, the pcpulation of the 
country which these revolutionaries would have to arouse against France had become more 
highly mobile as a result of the modernizing influences of colonial policies. 


Sine both the elite and the mobile segments of the population were limited in their 
chances for further mobility, they shared a common frustration against France, which gave 
them acohesiveness they manifested in their nationalist aspiraticns. In the minds of these 
Vietnamese, nationalism meant driving France from Viet Nam so that those who had achieved 
a certain level of mobility would have a greater contro! over their own destiny. Appeals to 
nationalism, therefore, were ultimately successful in launching revolution. because this ideol - 
ogy mobilized into action those whe had acquired social mobility and political cohesiveness 
from the colomal impact on Vietuamese society. 


instead of winning the allegiance of those whom it was bringing inte the modern world, 
the French had to face mounting opposition from them. I creasingiy. the Vietnamese were 
frustrated by the incapacity of colonial institutions for adapting to th: enallenge of changes 
which thes were reenonsible tor initiating, which resulted in the dental of access of rising 
middle groups to what they considered their proper places. [tis the effect of this inflexibility 
that George Pettee calle “cramp,” meaning that a maladjustment between institutions and tue 
structure of socrety has occurred which produces a tension that a revolution may relieve. A 
revoiution, savs Pettee, “takes place when the great majority of the society feel cramped 
bevond tolerance.” But, he cautions, a revolution “never can happen until a great proportion 
of the culture hay giveady developed under purposes which cannet be satisfied under exteting 
institutions, and the existing contradictions have integrated the will of the revolutionisis and 
disintegrated that of the conservaiiver. 7! 


In a simular vein, Chaimers Johnson has asserted that al! revolutions are caused by 
multiple dvstunctions in society which, when left unresolved by an intra. gent elite, revolu- 
tionaries seek to correct by far-reaching change. Ds sfunction occurs, savs Johnson, whe . une 
of the component structures of society, Udaes sot fudetion in the way at must in order to main- 


tain equilibrium, and. “ifne remechal action cecurs, the entire ay lal system will move out 


of equilibrium." Revolution, he believes, “is the pr. ferred methcd of change when (a) the 
level of dvafunciions exceeds the capacities of traditional or accepted methods cf problem 
solving. znd when (b) the system's elite, in effet, opposes change. ‘'!? 


In the coney's of “cramp” a: ' unresolved ‘‘multiple dysfunctions" there is again emphasis 
on the disparity between social instabilit, znd the lack of institutional response to it that is 
mentioned so frequently in the literature as a major source of revolutionary potential. Whether 
or not Pettee's and Johnson's particular analytical concepts are valid for all revolutions, the 
digpxrity that concerns them was conspicuously present in the origins of revolution in Viet 
Nam. Here, the most sigm.ic2nt source of "cramp" or "multiple dysfunction” arose from the 
tensions of the partial modernization of the country. Because of the restrictions of colonial 
policy, a French-educated Vietnamese elite, though trained for modernity, did not have the op- 
portunity to make Viet Nam a more thoroughly modernized society. In the countryside the 
demands of modernity were imposed—especially in monetary taxation—without providing 
institutions for the eventual modernization of rurai Viet Nam. 


S.ace the modernizing effects of colonial programs were so pervasive, but vet not far- 
reaching enough to modernize the whole country, they produced tensions which resulted ina 
potential for revolution. Men who had acquired new skills anc talents, but who had no sanc- 
tioned means for employing the potential power afforded by these attributes of modernity, 
sougnt outlets in political change and violence. When Viet Nam became a ‘Nation Off Balance” 
it also became a society with a substantial potential for revolution. !3: The demands upon the 
colonial government were greater than its performance to meet them. 


The concepts of ‘'cramp" and "mult‘nle dysfunction” might seem t« point to the conclusion 


that revolution results when certain conditions of social imbalance are ignored by governments. 


But neither Pettee nor Johnson believes that revolution inevitably occurs when a certain set of 
social conditions appear. Both of them wou'd agree with Harry Eckstein that, “one should not 


seek explanations. . .in specific social conditions, but rather ir ways in which social conditions 
may be perceived... ."'4 As James C. Devies has put it, political stability is “ultumately 
dependent on a state of mind, 2 mood in a society... [tis the dissatisfied state of mind 


rather than the tangible provision of adequate or inadequate supplies ui food, equality, or 
liberty which produces the revolution. '5 


Yet Davie: chinks that there is one particular condition which always produces the state of 
mind for revolution. He asserts that, “Revolutions are most likely to occur when a prolonged 
period of objective economic and social development is followed by a short period of sharp 
reversal." A period of rising economic performance results in an expectation of continued 
ability to satisfy needs —which continue to rise—" but in the periead of reversal there develops 
“a mental state of anxiety and frustration when manifest reality breaks away from anticipated 
reality. 'té 


The kev Guestion in understanding tevolution in Viet Nam or elsewhere is Wha chy people 
come to expect and demand pelttical power which is denied te them) Although ut is amposasible 
to account for an che reasons why people become dissatisfied with their politcal status, the 
experience of Viet Nam and much of the bterature en revolution offer some saomuifieart insaghts 
inte why political expectations rise Tf people Gnd new opportunities for individa st) achieve 
ment through education, consmeree, industry, communications, religion, and sc forth, thes 
acquire talests and skills which make them more seariy equal in ability fo those exer sing 
governmental authoruis | Political expectations will tend to rise as these individuals achieve 
social atorthutes which are soralir fo or greater than these who baye the greatest expos men 


of polit oat penker ve a saerets 


fompass 


4 


The enjovment of political power does not mean merely holding governmental office or 
exerting widespread political influence. From the perspective of the individual, it also means 
the enjoyment of persenal liberties, a dependable way of seeking redress of grievances, and 
the absence of formal barriers to positions of decision-making -uthority. When those with 
rising achievement and political expectaticns are systematically excluded from such power thes 
their frustration usually leads them to question the basis of governmental authority. 


As observers have frequently noted, revolutions are not made by impoverished and down- 
trodden men. Thev are lawiched by men who are rising in individual achievement but wnose 
expectations for political status have been frustrated. As Aristotle has put it, the “principal 
and general cause of an attitude of mind which disposes men toward revolution is,"... 3 
passion for equality, which arises from their thinking that they have the worst of the bargain 


ir 


n spite of being the equals of those who have the advantage. "!" 


In Viet Nam this state ot «ind was undoubtedly present from the very beginning of French 


rule, but initially it was neither widespread nor intense enough to result in anything more than 
abortive revolts. 


These uprisings were led by mandarins who were trying {> regain tne polit- 
ical status they had enjoved prior to French control. But 


rrance's power proved to be over- 
whelming against the meager strength the mandarins were able to mobilize. Strictly spectang, 
their leadership was not revolutionary, since they were not asserting a new system of politics 
in Which the Vietnamese people might share power more widely than they had before colonial 
rule. The mandarinal revolts were merely ogitempts to restore an old form 


P polities fo its 
previous position of predominance, and few Vietnamese were willing to risk their lives for 
such a restor. ion. 


Political expectations became more widespread and intense as cuiamal programs trans- 
formed Vietnamese society. 


For the approximately ten percent of the population who found 
opportunities for reobilbty ina achievement through colonial institutions there was anew 
awareness of the importance of polccal sictus 


Thev were reminded of their inferior position 
when their occupational mobilit) was thwarted by more privileged but often less qualified 
Frenchmen, when the 


ir educational opportunities proved te be greater thas their employment 


opportunities in relatively statio French institutions, and when decisions affecting their inter - 


ests were made by French councils. 


Inevitably, personal frustrations over thwarted mobility ied to the political expectation 


that the ending of French rule would end the barriers to individuel opportumits 


Ard for those 
who had avoided obstactes to occupational aivancement, ther achievements made them more 
nearly equai ta their Frena 


rulers and raised Jherp capectations about the political status 


they should eniov. Significantly, a small pertion of Vietramese were successful in having 


their social and political stutus recogtused when they acquired French oiicenship 9 But the 


great majority of Vietuamese had developed politica? eapectations thar were not easily satis - 
fied by citigenship or an 


other token response of the French regime. 


Because of fhe colonial governmonts ! 


ited) responsiveness, these vosing pout. aber: 


pectahions became Che major sourcin ih re ay nlrai ar puch a discrep. 


ines between political expectaboors and. 
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was taking place 


While political capabilities or performance can be measured by criteria such as the extent 
to which power is shared through the decentralization of decision-making, the extent of par- 
ticipation in politics through access to positions of authority and expressions of the popular 
will, and the extent of legitimacy as evidenced in popuiar compliance, political expectations 
are more elusive. They are difficult to measure because political expectations are based on 
the way men perceive social conditions rather than on the objective state of conditions them- 
selves. In this respect, the Vietnamese experience seems to offer some useful examples of 
ways to account for the rise of political expectations, since French intervention stimulated 
expectations that ware not present when they arrived. 


With the rise of individual achievement and mobility among the Vietnamese, individual 
expectations rose too. These new aspirations were expressed through demands for higher 
education, appeals for broader opportunities in the civil seivice, and the formation of political 
parties. For example, there was the creation of the Constitutionalist Party in the 1920's in 
southern Viet Nam by a handful of wealthy Vietnamese who wanted self-government for their 
country. Other kinds of expectations were demonstrated in the aLortive Yen Bay uprising of 
1930. The most conspicuous participants in this revolt were lower and middle rank civil 
servants who, like the wealthy southern Vietnamese, would not have had any comparable op- 
portunity for social mobility prior to French intervention. And, of course, there was the 
leadership of the Indochinese Communist Party, which arose partly from backgrounds of 
traditional status but which coalesced during its rise through the colonial education system. 


If there were a direct relationship between this rising mobility and rising expectations, 
if the adage, ''The more people get the more they want," is correct, then a measure of the 
social mobility of a population would be a good measure of their rising expectations. Whether 
or not mobility is the most precise measure of expectations, it seems to be the best available 
one. Such a measure can allow one to determine the point at which personal expectations are 
most likely to take on a political character. From the Vietnamese experience it appears that 
political expectations are most likely to develop (1) when people's achievements increase their 
status relative to the status of those enjoying the grestsst amount of political power, and (2) 
when people can identify their personal frustratione in thwarted mobility or opportunity with 
the action or inaction of those in political authoriiy. 


When political expectations are rising and political performance is not, the discrepancy 
between the power people expect and what they get will produce the potential for revolution. 
If their expectations are continually frustrated and they see no hope of fulfillmont under 
existing conditions, people will question the ba2‘s on which political authority is founded. The 
extent of this potential for revolution may be quite limited, either because expectations are not 
widespread or because the performance cf the incumbents has responded to all but a portion 
of the people's expectations. But as unfulfilled expectations become more extensive the po- 
tential for revolution will increase. 


This potential for revolution results because people's expectations usually reflect achieve- 
ments which have brought them considerable virtual power in terms of skills, wealth, or in- 
fluence over others. Thus, the greater the political expectations the greater the virtual power 
to affect political life. 'Wnderstandably, institutions of authority cannot long maintain their 
legitimacy when substantial amounts of potential power are denied formal expression and a 
share in political privileges. If the denial persists, then popular compliance with govern- 
mental decisions can be expected to decline, with the result that political crises may arise 
over "illegal" actions, budgetary difficulties from a popular refusal to pay taxes, or similar 
conflicts. The larger the number of people who feel deprived politically the greater the 
revolutionary state of mind and the greater the potential for revolution. 
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Existence of revolutionary potential, however, even when it is relatively widespread, does 
not mean that a revolution will inevitably occur, Unless the capabilities of the revclutionaries 
for mobilizing potential political power are greater than those of the incum/ents, either to 
crush this mobilization by force or blunt it by teken concessions, a revolution is unlikely to 
take place. Without the creation of ~n opposition poiitical structure—a revolutionary political 
structure—the frustratea expectations of the revolutionaries may simply result in sullen apathy 
or feeble protest. But with a burgeoning political organization revolutionaries can become 
the credible competitors of an ineffective and intransigent incumbent. 
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Among the various competitive capabilities that revolutionaries require for success, 
three appear to be critical. First, and most important, the revolutionary political structure 
must become a distinctively new way of sharing power. Only by a new apprcach to sharing 
power can the revolutionaries hope to mobilize support from those whose expectations have 
been thwarted by the incumbents. Secondly, a revolutionary ideology must establish the legit- 
imacy of the revolutionary structure by emphasizing that the revolutionaries are trying to 
fulfill popular expectations which the "illegitimate" incu-nbents have failed to heed. Finally, 
a revolutionary military organization must be created to aid in the expansion of the revolu- 
tionary political structure. 
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In achieving these competitive capabilities, the Vietnamese revolutionaries were effecting 
changes in the politics of their country that challenge many commonly held assumptions about 
the nature of revolution in a modernizing society. Too often the protractedness and destruc- 
tiveness of revolutionary violence—in Vict Nam and elsewhere—have obscured the political. i 
significance which lies behind it and have led te the assumption that social deterioratiun and 
chaos are the inevitable results of such conflict. But, on the contrary, the level of violence ; 
that revolutionaries can sustain is a clear indication of the capacities of their political struc- z 
ture as compared with the strength or weakness of existing political institutions. Although 
revolution can occur without violence, it is unusual unless an incumbent government either 
lacks instruments of force (police and armed forces), has lost control over them, or decides 
to carry out a revolution itself rather than to face a challenge from an opposing political 
structure. Consequently, the amount of popular strength required to displace an incumbent is 
a prime determinant of the extent to which chauges in the structure of politics are likely to 
occur during a revolution. 


Because the French had firm control over Viet Nam—especially the urban areas—at least 
up until 1945, it seemed unlikely that any revolutionary group could develop the strength to 
displace colonial rule. While there was great disaffection with the French among that segment 
of modernized Vietnamese society who lived in the cities, there was little opportunity to ex- . 
ploit such feelings, since demands for a change could be ignored or else could be conveniently 
crushed by force. Rural areas, on the other hand, were under much less firm control and 
protests there were harder for the French to quell. The peasant-village population was also 
more difficult for revolutionaries to mobilize because of their narrow existence and their 
unfamiliarity with large-scale organization. 


As long as French power was extensive enough to keep yopular discontent under control, 
the challenge to the political skills of the Vietnamese revolutionaries remained substantial. 
The twofold challenge these Vietnamese revciutionaries faced was that, in a society only 
partially modernized, it is relatively easy for izcumbents to keep the small, modern sector 
under political control, while it is exceedingly difficult to form resilient political links with 
the more traditionalist oriented population in the countryside. even when they are in open 
revolt. 
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formation of a revolution:ry rolitieal pavty was Guviousiy an iscispenscble first ster 
_vward exploiting the potential fer reyoluiicn in Viet Nam. Before the twentieth century, 
however, political parties of any description had aot ectiuted in the coumry; yet they becarne 
recognized as a nacessity because preexisting institutions had been conspicuously ineffective 
in mobilizing the power to thwart the imposition af French rule. Gradually, clandestine par- 
ties began to take the edge over more parochial groups such as familres, mandarinai cliques, 
and so forth, in rallving the Vietnamee« for participa.ion in politics. and thus they set an 
important trend. But early Vietnamese parties dic sot achieve much success. In trying to 
av ‘detection by French security forces, these clandestine parties found i. aecessarv te 
work ti:. ougn traditionalist groups sucn as secret societies and provincial associations, 
rather than to maxe direct appeals to the more m. adernized though unaffiliated portions of 
the population. As 4 resuit, they only rarely surmounted the factionalism and parochialism 
that had rendered preceding political institutions ineffective. 


Ideological shallowness was a basic cause of the shortcotnings of these early clardestine 
parties. Their incapacity for conceivu.c and communicating a strategy for revolution inhibited 
their organizational effectiveness. because they could nor be specific about their goals for new 
ways of shaping and sharing power. By comparison, the revolutionary ideclogy of the Indo- 
chinese Commun! Party was instrumental in cualescing thuse rising middle groups in Viet- 
namese society that were frustrated at being denied access to formal positions of politica! 
influence. This coalescence occurred gradually in response to the slow evolution of Commu- 
nist ideology. From 1920, when the Communist Farty was founded in exile, to the August 
Revolution of 1945, this ideological evolution was focused on specifying wavs in which the 
nationalist aspiratior~ of frustrated middle groups could be achievea. As the Communis o 
developed increzsing!y precise techniques for mobilizing and sharing power—as they became 
more specific about who was to get what, when, and now-—-they steadily achieved a commanding 
position of revolutionary leadership in Viet Nam. 


Ever though they eventually outstripped their revolutionary competitors in number, the 
Communists remained essentially an elite political party. Their ideol: “cal successes prior 
to the August Revolution did not result in a mass following but in a well-c'sciplined party of 
the type required hy the circumstances of revolution in Viet Nam. Nor could it have been 
otherwise. One of the important lessons of tm. . ady of Viet Nam is that the emergence of a 
revoluionary leadership is a vital factor .n the unfolding of revolution: and, without the 
framing of an effective revolutionary ideology, it seems inost unlikely that a successful 
leadership could have been formed. Yet i. is still surprising to note how smal! the Commu- 
nist Party really was. As Ho Chi Minh has recalled: 


When the August Revolution took place, there were about 5,006 Party 
men ‘ers, including those ww jail. Less than 5,060 Party members 
have thus organized and led the uprisirgs of twenty-four million 
tellow-countrymen. . . to victary, fe 


Tess surprising is the fact that the Communist Party's initial at.empts at exploiting the 
potential for revolution in Viet Nam were failures. Naturally, these early attempts were 
made in areas where the French were especiaily weak, not where the opposition to colonial 
rule was necessarily the most iatenge. They came in the Nghe Tinh uprising in central Viet 
Nam in 1930-31, the Mekong Delta revolt of 1940, a.4 the Bac Son uprising in northern Viet 
Nam during 1940-41. In all of these cases revolutionary leaders from the modernized sector 
of Vietnamese society were trying to mobilize into farger scale resistance those rural people 
whose discantent with colon rule had broken out in open revolt, Put in the intensity of these 
uprisings, the revolutionaries could not implant the organizational structure to transform these 


pocket revolts into the nucleus of i broader revciutionary movement. Despite their gradual! 
succes in winning the allegiance of a revolutionary elite, the Communist Parts still faced the 
challenge of using these leaders tu forge political tinks with the mass of Viet Nam's population 
in the countryside. 


Oniy during the last Uf these pocket uprisings—at Bac Son—were the revolutionaries suc- 
cessful in establishing a durable enough political structure to gain centrol over a portion of 
Vietnamese territory and create a revolutionary ‘base arca."’ However, this limited success 
wis due ss much to fortuitous circumstances as it was to the skilis of tne leaders of the Indo- 
cainese Communist Party. Unlike the earlier uprisings in the rice-growing Icwiands of 
Nghe Tinh and the Mekong Deita, the Bac Son revolt securcred in a remote mountain region 
which, even in the best of :imes, the French probably couid not have controlied in the face of 
such a virulent protest. But with the indirect Japanese assistance to the revolutionaries and 
the restrictions on the French imposed by ipanese vccupation, the colonial government's 
grip on the countryside was gradually ebbi: t away. 


Not omy was the situation forrumrous, but the way ui which the revolutionaries exploited 
it made it crucial for events in Viet Nam, and also illustrative of an important lesson in 
widerstanding revoiution. The fact that the Communists had obtained control over Vietnamese 
territory gave the party an image of legitimacy which none of its revolutionary competitors 
could match. Yet the party realized how tenuous its hold over the Bac Son base area really 
was; inthis iirst firm, politica: linkage te the population outside the party, the Communists 
were almost exclusively dependent on guerrilla bands organized among the mino + mountain 
people, the Tho. And while :he party was aware that a larger, more conventional armed force 
was 4 necessity if it were tu exploit broader revolutionary opportunities, it also recognized 
that the building of a revolutionary army is essentially a political task and that even a burgeor- 
ing armed force could not achieve al! of the party's revol'tionary goals. in moving beyond 
the Bac Son base area, the party's need to create a more diverse and more penetrating set 
of political links with the Vietnamese pecple was clear. 


How could an elite politival party of no more than 5,000 members form organizational! 
ties with enough of Viet Nun's pcpulation to create a governmental alternative to the colonial 
regime? Since the Comrnunist Paty could not hope to recruit into its membership such a 
popular following and, at the same time, maintain its necessarily tight discipline, the party 
had to establish new institutions for raliving the Vietnarnese to participate in the revolutionary 
poiiticr sf their country. In addition to *n expanded revolutionary army, the most important 
new organization was an alliance of mass membership group. known as the Viet Minh, which 
provided the first stimulus and a rationale for popular participation in pulitics in Viet Nam. 
Under the overarching control of the Viet Minn a widely diverse set of political parties and 
popular associations allowed people of various—often conflicting—affiliations to identify with 
the party's revolutionary cause. 


In forming the Viet Minh, the Communist Party was taking advantage of the effects of the 
Japanese occupation which had made the Vietnamese quite conscious cf the vulnerabilities in 
French rule even before :he eliminaticn of the colonial goverament in March 1945. Sensing 
that the wiid wag dlowing in a new direction, ithe Vietnamese, who are gambiers by nature, feit 
that they must anticipate what the wind would bring. By joining the Viet Minh they could iden- 
tify with the cause of national independence without necessariiy incurring all the commitments 
of membership in a clandestine revolutionary party. Of course, new recruits soon learned 
that their share in the expecied fruits of independence would depend on their role in prepara- 
tions to exploit the growing weaknesses in colonial rule. So, gradually manv of those attracted 
to the Viet Minh found their way into the Communist Party and the revolutionary army being 
formed in the Bac Son base area. 
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The principal purpose of the Viet Minh, however. was not to act merely as a conduit for 
party recruitment; its primary function was to enhance the legitimacy of the party's siowly 
emerging revolutionary structure so tha. it would be recognized as the sole reliable force 
eceking independence for Viet Nam. In pursuing this goal, the Viet Minh's success was e€x- 
tensive enough fer it to be virtually the only revolutionary group that most people had ever 
heard about when the Japanese collapse occurred and the cry for independence went up. Yet, 
despite their preparations, the Japanese capitulation caught the Viet Minh leaders by surprise: 
they had not had the time to develop a governme.. 11 structure which could completely fill the 
political void left by the Japanese. Even though they reacted quickly by taking control over 
"\_aoi, Saigon, and other major cities, there was ne preexisting political structure—with the 
exception of the now impotent administrative institutions of the colonial regime-which these 
Communist leaders might seize and use to rule the country. 


With the coilapse of Japan's eccupation of Viet Nam, the pctential for revolution had 
reached its peak. There was, for the moment, no incumbent which could prevent the :.volu- 
tionaries from making their bid for gevernmental power and legitimacy. But, as the Viet 
Minh leaders learned at firsthand, the brute force of the incumbent is not necessurily the 
most formidable obstacle whic revolutionaries must cuniront. Their greatest challenge is 
to exploit successfully the potential for revolution by creating an alternative political structure 
wich can win the allegiance of a people and therby achieve governmental legitimacy. With- 
out such an effort revolutionary potential may continue to exist, even though a revolutionary 
government has displaced an incumbent .xnd taken control of a country. So long as the poten- 
tia: for revolution persists. the stability of a new revolutionary incun.oent remains in dout:. 


In proclaiming the Democratic Repuolic of Viet Nam, holding elections for a national 
assembly, and forming a coalition government with opposition parties, the Viet Minh was 
responding to this challenge of revolution. While these actions did serve to galvanic popula: 
feelings into support for the Viet Minh, this support was not widespread or deep enough to 
ensure that the revolutionary government would control all of Vietnamese territory. This 
did not mean that opposition was localized and even manageable, except for areas of southern 
Viet Nam. It simply meant that most Vietnamese had no commitment to any political move- 
ment beyond their village and that until they did, the full potential for revolution would con- 
tinue unexploited. Moreover, as the British and then the French began to reoccupy Viet Nam, 
the possibilities of exploiting revolutionary potential were progressively reduced as more and 
more of the country was brought under colonia] military control. 


Here were the sources of protracted revolution in Viet Nam: the Communist Partv 
through its Viet Minh front had launched a revolutionary government which—though it could 
net gain control over the whole country—had mobilized enough popular strength to prevent 
itself from being wiped out. In response, the French, who were both unvilling and incapable 
of crevting a competitive political alternative to the Viet Minh--at least not until after 1950— 
attempted to stop the expansion of its revolutionary structure by force. The inevitable resuir 
was a tenacious revolutionary war in which the steady development of the Viet Minh's political 
structure during seven years of conflict enabled it to tie down the French Army to fixed- 
position defense and, ultimately, to defeat them at Dien Bien Phu in 1954, 


In trying to stop the Viet Mich, the French faced a dilemma that was impossible for them 
to resolve. if they abandoned territory, even temporarily, in order to achieve military flexi- 
bility ana mobility, it alsu meant their abandoning the tenuous political commitment of the 
people living in the area. Since they could not mobilize the troops—either at home or in Viet ae 
Nam-—to occupy the entire country and, at the same time, match the flexible strength of the bes 
Viet Minh's regular forces, the French had to si rifice control over territory. Had they, vo 
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instead, been able to sponsor a government capable of establishing new institutions for sharing 
and mobilizing political power and forging politicai links with the countryside, then there might 
have been some rationale fer the use of French military power. This they could not co. 


France's military capacity te control territory was steadily worn down by the Viet Minh's 
strategy of revolutionary war in which fo: 2 was made subordinate to the essential task of de- 
veloping <n alternative political system. By expanding their political structure from base 
areas to which they had retreated after French forces drove them from the cities in late 1946 
and early 1947, the revolutionaries won increasing commitment among the Vietnamese popula - 
tion. The greater their popular commitment the more difficult it was for the French to centrol 
territory and the easier it war foi the Viet Minh to mobilize the population for service in poli- 
tics and warfare. Of ev.1 greater advantage to the Viet Minh was the fact that they were not 
forced to defend territo:; in order to win the political commitment of the popuiation: its mili- 
tary forces were able to maneuver the French into unfavorable territorial positions where they 
were forced to fight if they were to maintain even their dwindling political credibility among 
the Vietnamese. Thus, the acceptance of the Viet Minh as the legitimate government in pro- 
gressively broader areas of the country marked political milestones on the sever-year long 
road to Dien Bien Phu. 


In expanding their political structure, the Viet Minh relied upon techniques which, in a 
more rudimentary form, had been instrumental in their launching the August Revolution. By 
refining these techniques, the revolutionaries took advantage of the added stimulus for popular 
participation in politics that resulted from the intensification of warfare in Viet Nam. As the 
dangers and destructiveness of war mounted, the rural population felt an increasing need for 
mutual assistance and self-protection. Responding to these heightened expectations, the rev- 
olutionaries appealed for a rallying behind the Viet Minh's various asscciaticns as the only 
means of eliminating French rule, ending the war, and restoring order to the countryside. 


Despite their propagandistic tone, these were rot hollow appeals. At the same time, the 
Viet Minh called upon the local popular participation groups to fo: .dministrative committees 
which would be prepared to receive and carry out directives from the leaders of the revolution - 
ary movement. Then the Viet Minh brought these committees together inio an administrative 
hierarchy which was supported by, and parallel to, a hierarchical organization among the pop- 
ular participation groups. Although the Communist Party maintained a tight hold over these 
“parallel hierarchies" its real source of political control over the ~ uotryside came from its 
ability *o base an admiristrative hierarchy on popular particips:.on. Through this technique 
the Viet Minh bypassed those traditional elements of village -ociety which were eituer unable 
or unwilling ‘o engage in politics except on a basis of st.‘ s and not on a basis of performance. 


By instituting a totally new approach toware veliiica! obility and status, based almost ex- 
clusively on performance in revolutionary war, iwe Vici Mioh were not dispensing with ideology. 
On the contrary, they were trying to replace the vestigial Confucian cc ‘cepts of society and 
politics, as well as certai. local traditions, with a ew ideology—a new «ationale for a new sys- 
tem of politics. Instead of the Confucian tradition of politics in which there had been mobility: 
and status for only the vei y few who had the extensive classical education required to pass the 
rigid, stylized examinations, the Vietnamese revolutionaries wanted to institute a political sys- 
tem of mass mobilization. Because its principal goal had been to achieve social harmony and 
institutionalized authority in a relatively static society, the Coniucian state system in Viet Nam 
never developed a great degree of power. Only a new system—one capable of generating the 
power to defeat France and lay the foundation of national unity—could fulfill the goals of the 
revolutionaries. Thus a new basia for political mobility was required. Thus a new means of 
sharing—of distributing —political power was required. 


Here in Viet Nam was the beginning of revolution—a revolution that remains incomplete 
and is the underlying cause of the war now raging there. Here was the start of fundamental 
changes in the way who gets what. when, and how in Vietnamese society. Men, who had gotten 
some mobility and some economic rewards from the culonial system of politics, had been 
denied the formal political power they thought due them and were creating a new system of 
politics to 1ink them with their society so that they might overcome the weaknesses and armed 
opposition of the old regime. 


EPILOGUE 


THE FUTURE OF REVOLUTION in V 


Although it ended the first {Indochina War, the partitioning of Viet Nam by the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954 did not bring an end to revolution. While it did separate adversaries who had 
been locked in fierce combat for seven years, this division of the country was only intended to 
be temporary, lasting until elections could be held in 1956. But there were no hinding inter- 
national guarantees that these elections wouid be held; nor was there any guarantee that the 
Viemamese follewers of the non- Conimunist State of Viet Nam, who had withdrawn south of the 
seventeenth parallel, would participate in suct elections or respect their results. ! 


This lack of guarantees was 1n parita reflection of the inability of the conference partici- 
pants . determine the exact purpose of the proposed elections. Article Seven of the Final 
Declaration of the Geneva Conference states that general c.cctions "shall be held in July 1956." 
but it does not specify the issues to be voted upon.? Though this article calls for consultatiuns 
to define the issues, such meetings were never held. These proposed sessions were boycotted 
because the represeniatives of the State of Viet Nam had, in efiect, seen excluded trom the 
cease-fire negotiations at Geneva and their newly appointed Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem, 
had denounced the cease-fire agreements and oroclaimed the date of their signing as 4 national 
day of shame.’ 


Despite the controversy over Ngo Dinh Diem's refusal to participate in general elections, 
it shou ‘ave been clear that elections alone could not resolve revolvuuonary conflict in Viet 
Nam—particularly after the partitioning of the couniry. Since the future political order of 
Viet Nam was the bagic conflict during th seven years of combat. it Seemed most unlikely that 
the Vietnamese coulu simply stop fighting and settle their differences without the benefit of 
new institutions for sharing power and resolving conflict. But the creation of new institutions 
in which Communist and non-Comrmunist Vietnamese might share political oower and unite 
their country was regarded as impossible. especially ¢ :ring the emotional intensity of the 
Geneva Conference. 


Because the conference participants did not wish to contront the profoundly complex 
dilemma of how a unified political order might be established in Viet Nam, they decided to 
separate the antagonists rather than to try to resolve the bases of their conflict. In the ab- 
sence of an agreement at Geneva on the fundamental issues in Viet Nam, the great powers 
found a convenient substitute in proposing elections among the Vietnamese on issues which 
were left unspecified. Although masked by a declaration of apparent consensus, the Geneva 
Conference participants only agreed on the points on which they actually disagreed profoundly, 
and thus they set the stage for anew phase of revolutionary war. 


With the division of Viet Nam at the seventeenth parallel, the areas under the political 
control of the revolutionary oppenents too, on a definable territorial configuration for the first 
time in the Indochina War: the Communist-led Viet Mtnh were in the nerth and the non- 
Communists were in the south. The partition had the effect of sirengthening the contre! of 
the State of Viet Nam over the southern areas of the country where it enjoved ifs greatest 


political support. No longer would its strength be diluted by efforts to maintain military con- 
trol over rural aveas in the north where its p. litical support, except for Catholic bishoprics, 
was ni]. But this relative improvement in the non-Communist government's position of politi- 
cal strength did not mean that the State of Viet Nam had achieved unqualified independence 
from France. On the contrary, France, in getting itself out of an embarrassing and militarily 
untenable situation via the Geneva Conference, exposed more conspicuously than before the 
impotence of the State of Viet Nam. 


Although the State of Vict Nara Army fought as distinct national units alonggide the French, 
none of its representatives signed the cease-fire agreement with the Viet Minh military com- 
mand.4 While Priine Minster Ngo Dinh Diem and the State of Viet Nam diplomatic delegation 
at Geneva opposed the cease-fire, this was not the »-ason for their military representatives 
failing to sign the agreement. France was making all the decisions ior the non-Communist 
side in the war in Viet Nam and, though it had created the State of Viet Nam as a political 
alternative to the Viet Minh at Geneva in 1954, France still had not accorded :t che subsuince 
of sovereignty. Not only had the State of Viet Nam failed to develop che strength to become a 
serious political competitor to the Viet Minh, it had not even been able to overcome its depend- 
ency on France for survival. But with United States support, Ngo Dinh Diem in 1954 signaled 
his determination to create in southern Viet Nam @ governmer: that was sovereign--a: least to 
the extent that it was ‘ree of French control. 


In declaring Viet Nam to be an independent republic aad in fereing the Frencen to leave the 
country by the spring of 1956, Diem claimed that he had carried out a revolution.» Ina limited 
sense he had. But the political changes that Diem brought to southern Viet Nam were decep- 
tive. Though he had succeeded in crushing the power of the political-reli noua sects which had 
been dep<« rdent on France for their autonomy. he had not created anv commanding political 
organization capable of integrating these groups into resilient governmental institutions. 
Nevertheless, it appeared that Diem had achieved a strong central administration free from 


the internecine squabbling that had marked the life of the State of View Nam. And while many 
problems remained, it was thought that he had established a viable poliaea!l order.» In fact, 
Diem had merely made his own narrowly based group, composed primarily of Catholics and 
northerr. refugees, supreme over all the other non-Commenist pelitical geo ups in southern 
Viet Nam. 


To accomplish this, Diem had needed control over the French ted national army of Viet 
Nam. In the non-Conimunist political system in southern Viet Naim. weere power was so 
narrowly defined that it meant the same thing as force, mastecy over the army also meant 
having a predominance et political power. Although Diem's political shrewdness played a large 
role tu his success, it was the support of the United States Chai was decisive in his wresting 
contro] of the army av'ay from its French appointed commander-—a Vietnamese who was a 
French citizen. The United States simpl, redirected its military aid and tinanced the national 
army through Diem'3 government, which left the French without their accustumed resources 
to maintain their leverage over the army or to sustain the private armies of the political- 
religious sects.’ Lacking these American resources, the French could not continue to manipu- 
late the parochial groups toward tneir interests unless they were willing to use French Army 
units—which they occasionally did. But once the national army was under [mem's authority, 
there was little to stop Aim from becoming master of the territory south of the seventeenth 
parallel. The political~religious sects—the Hoa Hao. che Cao Dar. and tae Binh Xuyen, and 
others - were erushed or driven into hiding.? For the time being, ne other groups risked 
challenging Diem's suprenuicy. 


Diem's ‘revolution,’ which brought the appearance of Viable Grder and stability to politics 
in southern Viet Nam, was accomplished by military force and not by political mobilization. 
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Consequently, its results were limited and decepuve to observers, Who theught that the exist- 
ence of order was indicative of far-reaching chang: But Diem had not achieved anv funda- 
mentai improvement in mobilizing and sharing political power. Through the success vi the 
national army, Diem did not have to share power with anyone and, as long us his military force 
was strong enough to thwart those capable of mobilizing po.-cr against him, he was secure. 


Wowover, his experience in crushing the political-religious sects was misleading. While 
these parochial groups couid mobilize substantial numbers of villagers for political aud mili - 
tary action, their strength was sharply limited by a rudimertary ideology and poor organiza- 
tion Diem ussumed that all political groups in southern Viet Nam ; :ffered these same limi- 
tations and that, therefore, they could} conveniently managed by force. Moreover, he must 
have believed that the withdrawai nerthward of Viet Minh regulars had rendered their politica! 
infrast-ucture ine: -ective. Yet Dicm's only safeguard against the revival of the Communists’ 
expans‘on of their revolufonary st-ucture was to oppose it by force. He had no thought of a 
pelitical alternative which might develap a deep commitment among uie rural populace because 
it wold offer them a means of participating in the politics and thus affect U.. politics of the 
Rep.blic of Viet Nam. 


The revolution th.t Ngo Dinh Diem brought about had its effect in the superstructure of 
politics in southern Viet Nam. it did not reach the village foundation of Vietnamese society. 
Phe essence of this revolution was the elimination of the fratricidal competition between Viet- 
namese political cliques by the emergence of the faction around Diem and vy the exclusion of 
the Freuch from the politics of the country. In effect, Diem scored a successfwi coup d'état, 
yet the p litical structure he acquired through this stroke was weak. [i consisted primarily of 
the national army and the shell of a countrywide administrative structure, but there were no 
mass political parties, viable local institutions, or other similar *rganizations through which 
it could exercise power without force. 


One of the main reasons that the French had relied on the political-religious sects and 
comparable parochial groups was as compensation for the iack of political structure. In 
crushing these groups Diem was mereiv ‘onfronting himself with a more troublesome Jilem- 
ma: how wis he to gain political power in ‘he rural areas which contained the poiitical sub- 
structure of the country’ If his revolution were to have significance beyond the cities and 
provincial tewns, Diem would have had ro create a legitimate means of access to the political 
superstructure, a way of sharing power between local and central institutions, and an ideology 
th.” reachad the interests of the villagers.? Diem, however, was disinterested and seemed in- 
capable of making these changes, and his revolution remuuned unfulfilled Insteid of political 
mobilization Le saw as his major task such stringent political controi that it prevented anyone 
else fram motilizing power. 


Diem’s elfort to prevent cthers from mobilizin,: political power against him was futile. 
Increasing\ greater amounts of military force were revmuired in a vain attempt (o maintain 
control ever the countryside, but force alone could not prevent iarge portions of the rural 
areas from slipping away from Saigon’s authority. !0 As the pace of military operavions height- 
ened, strains on the putional army ulsv increased. As a precaution against cliques forming 
within the army, Diem rotated those officers with troop command at such ridiculously short 
intervals that they had little opportunity or incentive to organize effective aaits.!! This only 
served te produce incentives among key military leaders te step Diem'‘s destructive manipu- 
lation of the army. Tf Diem had been assured of the lovalty of those officers to whom he dele- 
gated authority, such sharp antipathies might never have arisen. But the problem of loyalty 
within the army was a microeosm of the larger political dilemma in the country: there was no 
predictable patter. of upward mobility. there was only Diem's personal choice of those he feit 
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to be most reliable. 2 Demands of loyalty to a person rather than to institutions created a 
sense of arbitrariness which sapped the morale of the armed forces. 


Because of the relative ineffectiveness of his troops and the rising tide of armed opposi- 
tion, Diem, acting on American advice, found it necessary on several occasions to increase 
the size of the armed forces, which only compounded the problem of keeping them under his 
political control. Abortive coups d'état launched against Diem in 1960 and 1962 by dissident 
officers should have been a warning, but the self-confident Diem was on a seemingly irreversi- 
ble course. 13 He did not appear to doubt his ability to continue manipulating the army com- 
mands or the advisability of using manipulation as a prime mans of political control. Yet his 
greatest source of security was probably his belief that the United States would not abandon 
him because of its anxiety about the consequences for the war against the Communists in the 
countryside. But Diem had left no margin for error. When an urban-based revolt led by an 
emergent yet parochial religious group—the Buddhists—erupted in the summer of 1963, Diem's 
predictable but ineffective attempt to crush it by force shocked the conscience of the world. 
Severely embarrassed by his blunt repressions, the United States dissociated itself from Diem 
and his family—a move which Vietnamese military leaders interpreted an opening the way for 
them to remove Diem from the politics of the country. Since he had created no other sources 
of power, there was no counterweight to the army. Thus, Ngo Dinh Diem left power in Viet 
Nam just as he had come to it—through a coup d'état, 15 


In their victory over Ngo Dirh Diem in November 1963, the Vietnamese military faced the 
same kind of problems that Diem had faced when he came to power in 1954-55. In 1963, how- 
ever, the problems had become compounded and solutions were more urgently required if the 
Republic of Viet Nam was to become something more than an institution for holding power by 
force, Like Diem, the military leaders proclaimed their coup d'état to be a revolution. But 
unlike Diem, they seemed to be more genuinely concérned with the institutionalization of po- 
litical power and more aware of the limits of holding power through force. Yet this aware- 
ness and concern did not result in a specific program of action designed to change the way in 
which power was mobilized and shared. 


In effect, these military leaders were confronting the age-old dilemma of establishing a 
viable political order—a dilemma with which the Vietnamese had grappled unsuccessfully 
since they had thrown off Chinese domination in 939. During the following millennium, numer- 
ous dynasties had come to power through military force, just as the militazy leaders had in 
1963, but none of them had successfully institutionalized political power. In contrast to the 
situation in earlier centuries, military leaders of 1963 were opposed by a regime in northern 
Viet Nam and in wide areas of the countryside of the south which had gone further than any pre- 
vious regime in mastering this age-old dilemma of power. If those who overthrew Diem were 
to become credible competitors for legitimate political authority, then they clearly would have 
to become a revolutionary government. 16 


Evidence derived from events since 1963 strongly suggests that the Republic of Viet Nam 
has made a genuine though vain attempt to effect a political revolution. The motivation for 
this attempted revolution has quite clearly arisen from the conspicuous ineffectiveness of in- 
struments of force to sustain the government's power, especially against non-Communist 
groups in urban areas. For instance, the civil disobedience of the Buddhists which reached a 
crescendo in the provinces just south of the seventeenth parallei during the spring of 1966 re- 
sulted in concessions leading to the election of a constituent assembly which drafted a new con- 
stitution for the republic. 11 While this constitution is an indication of an intent to share author- 
ity more widely in the hope of enhancing the power of the government, there is no certainty 
that the military will permit uhe new institutions to function as they were intended. The mili- 
tary might once again fall back upon a reliance on force. 
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At. best, even if the military does not block the process, the new consitutional framework 
as it was proposed in March 1967 can only have effect in the superstructure of politics in 
southern Viet Nam. Even this would be an achievement. If successful, it would mark the 
unification of a multiplicity of parochial groups in what would become pluralistic institutions. 
In contrast with the totalitarian nature of the Communist regime in the north, this would be an 
historic accomplishment indeed. Yet it would not have a substantial impact upon the village 
substructure where institutions offering opportunities in the superstructure would still not be 
available, Instead, the new constitutional superstructure would be imposed on the countryside 
in the hope that it would somehow develop order and security there. In lieu of political mobi- 
lization a program of "pacification" or "revolutionary development" is being carried out in an 
effort to gain control over rural areas cleared of the regular units of the enemy. Obviously, 
such political control, even if it is attained, will not afford the villagers a stake in the power 
of the Republic of Viet Nam. 18 


Through these random efforts, the Republic of Viet Nam has bee. groping toward revolu- 
tion. As genuine as these efforts might have been, no political movement can simply grope 
toward revolution and expect to achieve a fundamental change in the way power is shaped and 
shared. The inadequacy and ineffectiveness of such actions have been made dramatically 
clear by the need to increase U.S. armed forces in Viet Nam to almost twice the size of the 
contingent that was needed in Korea. !® These larger U.S. forces have been required because 
the Republic of Viet Nam has b2en unable either to mobilize political support to resist the 
enemy or to raise the manpower to sustain its own armed forces. Certainly the degree of 
enthusiasm with which people participate in military service is a good measure of the legiti- 
macy of a government, especially when that government is fighting for its life. 


However, the Vietnamese appear to regard the military as an arbitrary institution that is 
trying to control the country without sharing power-with the people. Yet, unless it can acquire 
an adequate number of troops, the Republic of Viet Nam will have very little power to share, 
Inability to resolve such dilemmas indicates that the leaders of the Republic cf Viet Nam, both 
military and civilian, have had little conception of the requirements for political revolution. 
Nor have they been aided significantly by their American advisers. 


With few exceptions those who have understood the meaning of revclution in Viet Nam have 
Seen members of the Vietnamese Communist movement. Thus far, their understanding has 
been expressed in action and not in any comprehensive published source to which one can turn 
for information. Yet the need to understand this revolution is urgent. Not only is the revolu- 
tionary conflict in Viet Nam consuming lives and treasure on a tragic scale, but it also ex- 
emplifies a pattern of experience that many other countries may share in their advance toward 
modernity. This book was undertaken out of a desire to comprehend revolution in Viet Nam 
and in the hope that an examination of the Viemamese experience could contribute to a more 
perceptive understanding of revolution in general. 


Revolution is a process in which the structure of political power is permanently changed 
so that new ways of mobilizing and sharing political strength become established. Revolution 
occurs when an existing political structure has to be changed in response to a new configura- 
tion of power within a society. This does not mean that revolution is inevitable, but it means 
that if a new configuration of power arises the governmental structure must change to accom- 
modate it or face the possibility that another group will mobilize power against it. Often, 
revolution occurs by the violent overthrow of an existing political structure and its replace- 
ment by a new structure, but it need not happen this way. Incumbents can achieve revolution 
within their own governmental framework—although the experience of the republic in southern 
Viet Nam indicates that revolutionary change is difficult to achieve even when it is recognized 
as a necessity. 
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In this study of Viet Nam, several aspects of the process of chango in the structure of po- 
litical power stand forth conspicuously as contrtbutions to an understa: ding of revolution. 
The lack of a strong tradition of political unity in Viet Nam has meunt tuat revolution has had 
to contend with unresolved problems of politics persisting into the present. Thus the revolu- 
tionary conflict which has resulted as a response to colonialism and modernization has divided 
the Vietnamese people against each other as they once were a little more than a century and a 
half ago. Perhaps this experience indicates that where modernization is partial and not ex- 
panding, old antipathies may be reenforced instead of a new sense of community’ developing. 
If this is a general phenomenon, it may portend a hitter future for unintegrated societies in 
other parts of the world which are struggling with the effects of modernity. In such circum- 
stances those individuals who feel thwarted in their aspirations and ascribe their frustration 
to political causes may play on traditional antipathies as a means of acquiring political 
strength. Unless they can create a dependable structure for mobilizing potential political 
power they are unlikely to achieve a revolution. 


Such @. revolutionary political structure, capable of mobilizing vast portions of the rural 
population for military and political action, has been the distinguishing characteristic of revo- 
lution in Viet Nam. While this mobilization has been the achievement of the Vietnamese Com- 
munist movement, it has not resulted simply because of their identification with Communist 
ideology. Their success can be attributed to their own efforts to develop a form of political 
organization uniquely adapted to Viet Nam, but which could be applied to other emerging coun- 
tries. By providing peasant villagers with new forms of political participation, political status, 
and equality, this organization has bridged the gap between the relatively nonmodernized sec- 
tors of Vietnamese society. In this effort, the Communists have not only brought to the coun- 
tryside many of the opportunities of modernity—literacy, organizational ability, and familiarity 
with machines—but they have also created a new sense of community. 


At the heart of this community is a new structuye of pewer which has won widespread com- 
mitment because it has rewarded popular participation. Thvough a sharing of power, the Com-- 
munists have heen able to mobilize the strength with which to expand their revolutionary struc- 
ture. Yet the power of the Communists is still insufficient to bring the whole country under 
control; revolution in Viet Nam continues. The juxtaposition of such «adically different po- 
litical communities—at first the French and the Viet Minh and now the two republics of Viet 
Nam—serves to emphasize the problems of change in the structure of power, which is the es- 
sence of revolution. 


Despite the many unique factors in the Vietnamese experience, it is this competition be- 
tween political communities which links revolution in Viet Nam with revolution in other coun- 
tries at different periods of history. Instead of there being a contest between incumbent and 
insurgents, there is a conflict between two separate political communities, each of which is 
claiming to be sovereign over the whole of Viet Nam. From this perspective, it is easier to 
see that revolution is not simply an overturning of an incumbent or a group by violence, but a 
confrontation between contrasting forms of political organization which are trying to respond 
to similar needs of political community. And as R. R. Palmer has noted in his study The 
Age of Democratic Revolution, it is the substitution of one political community fcr another 
that is the central focus of revolution. As he has seen it, a revolutionary situation is 


one in which the confidence in the justice or reasonableness of existing 
authority is undermined; where old loyalties fade, obligutions are felt as 
impositions, law seems arbitrary, and respect for superiors is felt as a 
form of humiliation; where existing sources of prestige seem undeserved, 
hitherto accepted forms of wealth and income seem ill-gained, and 
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government is sensed as distant, apart from the governed and not really 
"representing" them. In such a situation the sense of community is lost, 
and the bond between social classes tends to jealousy and frustration. 
People of a kind formerly integrated begin to feel as outsiders, or those 
who have never been integrated begin to feel left out. As a group of 
Sheffield workingrnen demanded in 1794: "What is the constitution to us 
if we are nothing to it ?'20 


In Viet Nam a century and a half later this question is just as gerraane to an understanding 
of the origins of revolution as it was in the eighteenth century. 
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FOOTNOTES 


PROLOGUE: REVOLUTION IN VIET NAM IN vERSPECTIVE 


‘In order to establish legitimacy cover < perticn of the Vietnamese population, it has 
seemed necessary to ciaim the right ta rule over all Vietnamese. Since the Republic of Viet 
Nam in the south is in a poor position tc emphasize such 2 claim, it hac not done so; but it hes 
not renounced legitimacy over all of Viet Nam. Neediess te say, the Usited States has never 
supported the Republic of Viet Nam es the scle government for the whoie of Vietnamese term- 
tory. 


«For a discussicn on the lack oi agreement at the Geneva Conference, see Joha T. 
McAlister, Jr., "The Possibilities for Diplomacy in Southeast Asia,” Worig Politics, Vol. XIX 
No. 2 (January 1367), PP. 258-305; see also Jean Lacouture and Philippe Devillers, La fin 
d'une guer:< (Paris: Editicns du Seuil, 1960), pp. 111-288. On the election isgue, see Frank- 
lin B. Weinstein, Vietnam's Unheld Election (ithaca, N. ¥.: Southeast Asia Program, Cornell 


University, Data Paper No 60, July 1966). 


'See U.S , Department of State, A Threat to Feace: North Viet-Nam’s Effort Yo Conquer 
South Viet-Nam, Fuclication 7308, Far Eastern Series 110 (Warnington, D Cc. : Government 
Printing Office, 1961); U.S., Department of State, Viet-Nam': Campaign To Conquer South 
Viet-Nam, Publication 7839, Far Eastern Series 130 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1965); for an interesting critique of the latter, see I. F. Stone's Weekly, Vol. XII, 
March 8, 1965. 


4R. W. Apple, Jr., “Vietnam: The Signs of Stalemate,"' The New York Times, August 7, 
1967; Robe~* Shaplen, “Letter From South Vietnam," The New Yorker (June 17, 1967), pp. 37- 
91. 


5 Probably the most preminent atien..ste wes Ngo Dinh Diem who ieit Viet Nam in 1950 aot 
to return untii 1954, when he was appointed Prime Minister of the State of Viet Nam. 


8 Voting statistics are from Bernard B. Fall, "The Political Development oi Viet Nam: V-J 
Day to the Geneva Cease-Fire," unrublished Ph. D. dissertation, Syracuse University (October 
1954), p. 662. Military personnel figures are from Henri Navarre, Agonie de |'Indochine 
(1953-1954) (rev. ed.; Paris: }ion, 1956), p. 46. Qne of the last useful prewar estimates of 
Viet Nam population put the total at 21.6 million persons. Haut Commissariat de France en 


1°48) (Saigon, 1943), p. 19. 


‘In the autumn of 1954 the Viet Minh indicated to the International Control Coinmission 
supervising the truce in Indochina that they had 130,000 persons to evacuate from four locations 
in the south. These included 87,006 combatants and 43,000 political cadres and families. 

B. S. N. Murti, Vietnam Divided: The Unfinished Struggie iNew York: Asia Publishing House, 
1964), p. 224. Befere the evacuation had been completed, nearly 150,000 Viet Minh had been 
-ought north, but the laxity ot control procedures left authorities unsure of the exact number. 


The World Publishing Company, 1958). 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION: THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT GF 
REVOLUTION IN VIET NAM 


iD. G. E. Hall, A History of South-East Asia iNew York: St. Martin's Press, 1955), pp. 
169-370, algo L. Aurusse au, “La pre premiére conquéte chinoise des pays annamites,” Bulletin 
de i ‘Ecole Frangaise d'Extr éme-Orient, Vol. XXNIE {1923), pp. 137-264. 


2G. Coedés, The Making of Scuth-East Asia, translated by H. M. Wright (Berkeley and 


Los Angeles, Calif.: University of California Press, 1966}, p. 40 

3Edwin O. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank, East Asia: The Great Tradition (Boston: 
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tury. This «meven pattern of integration emphasizes the changing nature of the Chinese io- 
terest in the southern frontier area of which Viet Nam was a distant part. 
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